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This book questions the conventional 
wisdom that a fully matured theory of 
the yugas—Hinduism’s ages of the 
world—is integral to the Mahdbhdrata, 
and it illustrates how traditional 
commentators and modem scholars 
have read the later Pur^ic yuga 
theory into the Mahdbhdrata, in 
particular when it comes to placing 
the action at tlie beginning of the 
current terrible Kali Yuga. Luis 
Gonzalez-Reimann discusses the 
meaning of key terms in the epic by 
examining the text and early Buddhist 
sources. This book also traces the secta¬ 
rian appropriation of the yuga system 
in later literature and documents how 
modern religious movements have 
used the system to proclaim the arrival 
of a new, prosperous Krta Yuga, a 
phenomenon that coincides with New 
Age expectations. 
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Preface 


You may ask, how did this tradition start? 
I’ll tell you—I don't know! But it’s a tradition. 

Because of our traditions, 
everyone knows who he is 
and what God expects him to do. 

Tevye, the dairyman 
(Joseph Stein, Fiddler on the Roof) 


For most followers of a religious tradition, as for Tevye, the his¬ 
torical origins of the tradition itself are irrelevant. Its importance 
lies in its current usefulness. A tradition is significant if, as Tevye 
suggests, it helps us understand who we are and it charts our 
moral and social duties. Traditions give life meaning. 

It is also important, however, to study how traditions arise, 
how they take shape and how they are later transformed and re¬ 
cast according to the needs of the times. This is not only relevant 
as a historical study, it is also useful for understanding the pres¬ 
ent. Among the many so-called new religious movements of to¬ 
day, for instance, some will, no doubt, be considered as tradition 
some time in the future. 

Just as a better historical understanding of the origins of vener¬ 
able traditions can help us understand the birth of new ones, the 
opposite is also true: the current explosion of movements can be 
instrumental in deepening our understanding of how today’s well- 
established religious traditions arose. In fact, we are perhaps in a 
unique position to understand the processes by which the major 
religions gained importance, because they usually emerged during 
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times of intense social, philosophical and religious questioning, 
much like what is taking place today.' The start of a new millen¬ 
nium adds an additional element by evoking expectations that a 
new age is beginning as an old one fades away. It was at an 
equivalent moment in Indian history, more than two thousand 
years ago, that major transformations spurred on the creation of a 
significant component of traditional Hinduism: the belief in a 
system of world ages that, by cosmic design, determine the con¬ 
ditions of life on Earth. The following chapters are an attempt at 
understanding some aspects of the growth of this tradition. 


Notes 

The epigraph is from the prologue to the play and film Fiddler on the 
Roof © 1964 by Joseph Stein, published by Crown Publishers. 

' In a recent example, Rodney Stark, a sociologist, convincingly uses 
insights drawn from the dynamics of modem religious movements to 
support his contention that among early converts to Christianity there 
were more Jews than is generally acknowledged (Stark [1996] 1997: 
Chapter 3, passim). 
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Abbreviations 


I have kept the use of abbreviations to a minimum. 
The following are used; 


AB 

Aitareya Brdhmana 

AV 

Atharva Veda 

B.C.E. 

Before the Common Era 

BhG 

Bhagavad Gitd 

BhP 

Bhdgavata Purdna 

CE 

Critical Edition 

C.E. 

Common Era 

DBhP 

Devi Bhdgavata Purdna 

KP 

Kurma Purdna 

Mbh 

Mahdbhdrata 

MDh^ 

Mdnava Dharma ^dstra 

MT 

Mahdnirvdna Tantra 

MU 

Maitrdyaniya Upanisad 

PP 

Padma Purdna 

Ram 

Rdmdyaria 

RV 

Rg Veda 

VdP 

Vdyu PurdrM 

VP 

Visnu Purdna 

YP 

Yuga Purdrui 


The word Epic (with a capital E) refers to the Mahdbhdrata. 
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Introduction 


One of the main characteristic features of Hinduism is a complex 
system of world ages and cycles of creation and destruction. 
Within this elaborate system, the theory of the yugas has always 
played a prominent role. It explains why society is as it is, and it 
describes the best course of action for someone who wants to live 
according to religious principles. The theory also explains, in 
mythological terms, important historical transformations in the 
religious, moral, and social values of the Indian subcontinent. 

The system of yugas was formed at a crucial time in the his¬ 
tory of India, a long period stretching from approximately the 
fifth century B.C.E. to the fifth century C.E. In the early part of 
this period, the dominant brahmanic Vedic tradition was forced to 
adapt and transform in order to survive. This was a time of pro¬ 
found changes in all spheres: social, political, economic, religious, 
and philosophical. The challenges that confronted the authoritative 
religious traditions of the time also gave rise to new ideas that 
would become powerful new religious traditions in their own 
right. This period saw the emergence of Buddhism and Jainism, 
and, somewhat later, the reworked brahmanic religion we know 
today as Hinduism. 

It was probably the need to confront these far-reaching trans¬ 
formations in Indian religious traditions and social conditions that 
provided a fertile ground for the growth of a theory of world 
ages. The perceived moral and religious decline of society, and 
the proliferation of non-brahmanical or anti-brahmanical move¬ 
ments were explained by the arrival of a cosmically-determined 
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decadent age. It was during this same period that a monumental 
epic poem was taking shape, a text that would become one of the 
main cornerstones of Hinduism: the Mahabharata, the ‘great epic 
of India,’ a text that, through accretion and interpolation, became 
a veritable encyclopedia of ideas and beliefs. 

The focus of this study is the relationship between these two 
building blocks of Hinduism, the yuga theory and the Mahd- 
bhdrata. According to received tradition both are inextricably 
linked, as the events described in the Epic are said to have inau¬ 
gurated the present, decadent age of Kali.' The nature of the 
tragic confrontation described in the poem, as well as its conse¬ 
quences, are attributed to the influence of the impending dark 
Kali Yuga. The assumption that the influence of the Kali Yuga is 
an essential narrative element of the Mahabharata story is also 
shared by most modem scholars, who then seek to explain differ¬ 
ent components of the story through the gloomy background im¬ 
posed on the Epic by the Kali Yuga. In other words, in this view, 
the poem presupposes the understanding that, at the moment its 
events took place, the world (or, more properly, Bharata, India) 

was at the threshold of its lowest and most negative period in 
history. 

This book challenges such an assumption, and shows that a 
careful analysis, of the relevant Epic passages, as well as of other 
materials, points to a late superimposition of the yuga theory onto 
the epic poem. In time, the connection between the two was in¬ 
creasingly reinforced, and a kind of symbiotic relationship devel¬ 
oped. the Mahabharata provided the yuga theory with definitive 
authority, while the yuga theory served to account for the ques¬ 
tionable, deeds of many of the epic heroes, deeds that would nor¬ 
mally be considered below the high moral and religious standards 
expected of them. 

Before going fully into this subject, it is important to provide 
some general background concerning the Indian system of world 
ages, as well as a few introductory words about the Mahd- 
bhdrata} 
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Cyclical Time in Hinduism 

An important aspect of Hindu notions of time (as well as those of 
Buddhism and Jainism) is the perception that everything moves in 
endlessly recurring cycles. The starting point of these ideas is 
probably to be found in three fundamental astronomical cycles 
that were very important in the Vedic period: the day, the lunar 
month, and the year. These served as models for increasingly 
larger time cycles that were considered to influence everything on 
Earth, from plants to human beings, and from human emotions to 
social and religious institutions and teachings. We could say that 
this cyclical view of the world finds expression on two levels: the 
microcosmic level, that is, the cyclical process as it affects the 
individual; and the macrocosmic level, which deals with the large 
cycles of social transformation and world creation and destruc¬ 
tion. 

At the microcosmic level, everyone is subject to a constant ro¬ 
tation in the world of living beings. Life, death and rebirth go on 
ceaselessly in the wheel of worldly existence, samsdra. Transmi¬ 
gration affects every living entity, from a plant all the way up to 
the gods. We all reincarnate, whether upwards or downwards 
along the scale, according to our actions in our present and past 
lives. The only way out of the endlessly rotating wheel of time is 
spiritual liberation, moksa? 

At the macrocosmic level, which is our main concern here, 
Hinduism recognizes three basic units of cyclical time: the kalpas, 
the manvantaras, and the yugas. The first of these, the kalpa, is 
the cycle of world creation and destruction, which came to be 
considered as a day of the creator god Brahma. The world is cre¬ 
ated when Brahma wakes up and it is destroyed when he falls 
asleep, just as the world seems to come alive when the Sun ar¬ 
rives at dawn, and to disappear as it sets in the evening.'* The 
manvantaras are ‘periods of Manu,’ that is to say, they are ruled 
by a particular Manu—a progenitor of the human race—and each 
manvantara is associated with a group of gods. A new Indra, for 
instance, is said to be bom in each manvantara. Finally, the yugas 
determine the rise and fall of dharma, understood as the rales of 
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proper conduct that depend on the social class as well as on the 
stage in the life of the individual.^ There are four yugas, and re¬ 
spect for dharma gradually wanes as they advance. When the 
lowest point in the cycle has been reached, the first yuga begins 
again and a new cycle of yugas is under way. 

Puranic literature would later add a fourth cycle, the life of 
Brahma, which is said to consist of one hundred of Brahma’s 
years, each containing 360 days of Brahma, or kalpas. Since the 
kalpa was, from early on, the basic cycle of creation and destruc¬ 
tion, the Puranas now accommodate this new addition (the life of 
Brahma) by positing two different kinds of world destruction and 
creation: a partial one regulated by the cycle of kalpas, and a to¬ 
tal one determined by the life of Brahma. In a sense, as was per¬ 
ceptively pointed out by Biardeau,^ the microcosmic and the mac- 
rocosmic levels are here ultimately united, since Brahma himself 
can be seen as reincarnating endlessly and, in so doing, setting in 
motion all the other large time cycles (see fig. 1). 

The evidence suggests that all three cycles—the yugas, the kal¬ 
pas and the manvantaras—are of different origin and were fused 
into a single system that tried to reconcile them numerically. The 
kalpa is equal, on the one hand, to one thousand mahayugas, or 
rounds of the four yugas, and, on the other hand, to fourteen 
manvantaras; but this is not a perfect fit, as there are seventy one 
mahayugas plus an addition in each manvantara.’ A final consen¬ 
sus on the duration of each yuga, including the opinion of as¬ 
tronomers, was not reached until at least the sixth century C.E.^ 
Puranic and Sastric literature, however, seem to have agreed ear¬ 
lier. 

The duration of the mahayuga is twelve thousand years and, 
therefore, that of the kalpa equals twelve million years. According 
to the Puranas, these are divine years that must be further multi¬ 
plied by 360 in order to determine the duration of the cycles in 
human years, although early textual references seem to indicate 
that these were, originally, considered to be human years.^ By 
these calculations, every Kali Yuga has a duration of 432 thou¬ 
sand human years (see table 1). 
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Table 1. The length of the yugas according to classical Hinduism. This 
table shows the length of the yugas in both divine and human years. It 
also includes the samdhis, or transitional periods between yugas. There 
are two samdhis for each yuga, one at the beginning and another at the 
end, each lasting for one tenth of the yuga’s duration. 


Years of the Gods 


Yuga 

Duration 

one samdhi 

both sarndhis 

Total 

Krta 

4,000 

400 

800 

4,800 

Treta 

3,000 

300 

600 

3,600 

Dvapara 

2,000 

200 

400 

2,400 

Kali 

1,000 

100 

200 

1,200 

Mahayuga 

10,000 


2,000 

12,000 


Human Years 


Krta 

1,440,000 

144,000 

288,000 

1,728,000 

Treta 

1,080,000 

108,000 

216,000 

1,296,000 

Dvapara 

720,000 

72,000 

144,000 

864,000 

Kali 

360.000 

36,000 

72.000 

432.000 

Mahayuga 

3,600,000 


720,000 

4,320,000 


The Yugas 

The Sanskrit term yuga was in use already in the Rg Veda, albeit 
not in the sense of a large, well-defined, world-cycle. Its earliest 
meaning with respect to time was probably to indicate a genera¬ 
tion, one human life span. However, in the Rg Veda it can some¬ 
times also have the broader sense of an undefined long period of 
time.^° During the middle Vedic period, in the Brahmanas, the 
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word yuga started being used more specifically to refer to periods 
of two, three, four, five and six years, the five-year cycle being 
the most common." Towards the end of the Vedic period, in the 
fifth century B.C.E., it was used in the Jyotisa Veddnga as a tech¬ 
nical term to denote a five-year, soli-lunar intercalation cycle." 
Besides developing this technical calendrical meaning, a yuga ap¬ 
parently continued to symbolize an age in a general, unspecified 
way, although it gradually became numerically and chronologi¬ 
cally defined, and was finally considered to be a specific, cosmic, 
four-fold cycle, as we now find it in the Puranas. The yuga the¬ 
ory is conspicuously absent from Vedic literature. 

I might point out that it is not uncommon for a term that de¬ 
notes a generation to also signify an age of the world, as we can 
witness the same phenomenon in other languages. The Greek 
word aidn, for instance, can mean a generation, an age, and even 
eternity, as can its Latin cognate, aevum. Another Latin term, sae- 
culum, not only denotes a generation or a long period, but it came 
to mean a specific period of one hundred years, a century." 

The four yugas are named after the throws of the Vedic dice 
game, and their names indicate the gradual degeneration of hu¬ 
mankind caused by the yugas. The winning throw, Krta, refers to 
the number four and it lends its name to the first and foremost of 
the ages, the Krta Yuga, later also called the Satya Yuga, the age 
of truth. The throw representing three provides the name of the 
Treta Yuga, the second in importance; while the third throw is 
the source of the name of the third yuga, the Dvapara, which is 
associated with the number two. The last, and worst, of the yugas 
is called Kali, which is the name of the losing throw, and it has a 
numerical value of one. Thus, the names themselves point to an 
important characteristic of the yugas: a descending 4-3-2-1 se¬ 
quence that appli^ to their duration in time as well as to other 
aspects of the cycle. Above all, this sequence determines the por¬ 
tion of dharma in every yuga. Dharma diminishes by one fourth 
as the yugas advance, so while it is complete in the Krta Yuga, in 
Kali only one fourth remains. To illustrate this, dharma is often 
said to stand on four feet in Krta, on three in Treta, on two in 
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Dvapara, and on only one foot in the terrible Kali Yuga, our pre¬ 
sent age. 


The Mahabharata 

Although the purpose of this book is not to unravel the textual 
history of the poem, it will be useful to take a look at current 
opinion on the subject. There are different views as to how the 
Mahabharata was created, and the following is meant to be a 
brief sketch of the main approaches to understanding the Epic’s 
origins.*'’ 

We must first mention the received traditional view that the 
Epic is a text composed entirely by one author, Vyasa, who is 
also credited with authoring the Puranas and arranging the Vedas. 
In the nineteenth century, Joseph Dahlmann offered a view simi¬ 
lar to the traditional one, minus the religious element, by sug¬ 
gesting that it was put together by one single editor, and was 
meant simultaneously as an epic and as a didactic text on 
dharma, a Dharma Sastra.*^ Dahlmann’s view was not well re¬ 
ceived among Western scholars, who felt more inclined to accept 
Hopkins’ idea—put forth soon after Dahlmann’s—that the poem 
had gone through several stages of accretion and interpolation 
from an original collection of epic ballads until it became a 
mythologized religious document.'^ In the twentieth century, 
Georges Dumezil’s work on Indo-European mythological themes 
influenced Alf Hiltebeitel’s’ view that the Epic grew out of an 
Indo-European mythical model,*’ while Madeleine Biardeau (who 
was also influenced by Dumezil) holds that it is based on a spe¬ 
cifically Indian mythological theme. Both Hiltebeitel and Biardeau 
consider the Mahabharata story to have been created around 
mythological themes, as opposed to being an ancient story that 
was later mythologized.** 

Closely related to these discussions concerning the history of 
the Epic are those about its unity as a text, as opposed to it being 
a collection of more or less disparate elements. The traditional 
view, as that of Dahlmann, needs to see an integral unity in the 
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text almost by definition, because it considers it to have been 
composed, or edited, by one person with a clear purpose in mind. 
The staunchest defender of the thematic unity of the Epic after 
Dahlmann has been V. S. Sukthankar, who undertook the task of 
editing the Critical Edition of the text. Sukthankar readily ac¬ 
cepted that the text had many interpolations, but insisted that the 
main elements formed a narrative unity. Of special importance to 
Sukthankar was Krsna’s status as Supreme God and avatdra of 
Visnu; to him, there was no question that this was an element of 
the story from the very beginning.*® 

Hopkins’ earlier view, on the other hand, implies that although 
the text may have had some original thematic unity, this was 
compromised by large numbers of interpolations added through¬ 
out several centuries, and this accounts for the many contradic¬ 
tions and differences in style that are found throughout the poem. 
According to Hopkins, the divinity of Krena was a gradual eu- 
hemeristic development that turned an ancient epic hero first into 
a demigod, and then into the Supreme God.^° 

The more recent views of Biardeau and Hiltebeitel, however, 
tend to revert to a search for unity of purpose in the narrative. In 
their view, Krsna was always the Supreme God in the Epic, and 
all elements of the narrative are woven around a few central 
mythological themes. One of these themes is the placement of the 
Epic’s action at a crucial change of yuga: from the Dvapara Yuga 
to our current Kali Yuga, although Biardeau finds reasons to pre¬ 
fer the transition from Kali to Krta instead.^* 

A slightly different view is expressed by A. K. Ramanujan 
who, while searching for cohesion in the poem, does not fully 
agree with Biardeau and Hiltebeitel. Ramanujan argues that al¬ 
though these mythological themes are illuminating, they are not 
overarching themes and are, instead, subordinated to the human 
aspect of the Epic story. He suggests that the main structuring 
principle of the poem is a pattern of repetition whereby certain 
situations are replicated throughout the narrative.^^ 

In recent years, then, there has been an increasing tendency 
among some Western scholars to view the Mahdbhdrata as an in- 
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tegral whole. There is a renewed effort to find unity and coher¬ 
ence not only in the Mahabharata, but also in the Rdmdyana, the 
other celebrated Indian epic.^^ Of significance in this respect is 
Pollock’s suggestion that the history of the Rdmdyana be analyzed 
not only from the point of view of its genetic history, but also 
from that of its receptive history; 

If earlier criticism concentrated on the epic’s “genetic history” 
and dismembered the work in search for its primal components, 
we might now want to take its “receptive history” more centrally 
into consideration: Approaching the epic as a whole, in confor¬ 
mity with the traditional mode of reception, and seeing how it 
works as a whole can reveal a dimension of the poem’s meaning 
easily as significant as any derived from considering the ele¬ 
ments of its genesis. For understanding the work includes, and 
maybe principally so, understanding what it may have meant in 
Indian social, intellectual and cultural history.^'* 

One must agree with Pollock’s suggestion to look at both aspects 
of a text’s history, provided they are both given equal considera¬ 
tion in order to get a fuller picture. But his statement that the re¬ 
ceptive history is maybe more important runs the risk of pushing 
the pendulum to one extreme, after having spent some time at the 
other. While it is not uncommon to counter one excess with an¬ 
other, it hardly provides a fuller picture.^^ 

The problem with placing a greater emphasis on approaching 
the text according to the traditional mode of reception is that it 
takes many assumptions for granted, not the least of which is that 
it was all the creation of a single author. If a text was composed 
throughout several centuries, the distinction between its genetic 
and its receptive histories becomes blurred, unless we want to 
consider our study of the receptive history to apply only to a re¬ 
stricted time period. When an interpolator is updating some ele¬ 
ment of the story, for instance, should we consider this as part of 
the genetic history of the text, or of its receptive history? I would 
argue it is part of both. 

Hardly anybody today would seriously question that many 
materials were added to the Epic throughout a long period, but it 
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must be made clear that not all additions or interpolations are 
equally big or significant. In some cases they will give rise to 
contradictions while, in others, they will work well with the re¬ 
ceived text. Furthermore, if the entire text was reworked at some 
point, and the Mahdbhdrata probably was, the person (or persons) 
responsible for the task surely attempted to do it in such a way 
that its major themes would remain coherent. A new layer is su¬ 
perimposed on an earlier one, and a new reading of older materi¬ 
als provides them with new meaning and, thus, makes them cur- 
rent.^*^ 

I adhere to the view that there was probably an original epic 
story at the core of the narrative, a story based, to some extent, 
on actual events. The details of this ‘original’ story are, of course, 
very difficult, if not impossible, to establish.^’ The text reflects 
varied social, philosophical, political, and religious ideas that are 
coiled around this basic epic story. These different ideas are, in 
some cases, reflective of different periods while, in others, they 
constitute an exposition of differing contemporaneous opinions. 
And while some mythological elements may well have been pres¬ 
ent from a very early stage, others were surely added later on. 

The Mahdbhdrata is a complex text, and it is risky to suggest 
that there is any one explanation that would account for abso¬ 
lutely everything. While some current readings of the Mahd¬ 
bhdrata cast all historical considerations aside to construe the 
poem as a purely mythological text, others might tend to see his¬ 
torical allusions at every turn and minimize the mythological 
content. A balanced approach should be more productive. The 
poem is important both mythologically and historically, and its 
historical relevance does not depend on determining what the 
• original’ historical events were, assuming this is at all possible; 
its historical importance lies more in it being a reflection of his¬ 
torical periods. Using a basic historical/mythological plot, the text 
was used as a vehicle for promulgating different ideas, be they 
mythological, political, philosophical, religious or of other kinds. 

Interpolations and reworkings tell us much about the period 
when they were undertaken, just as the opinions of later com- 
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mentators reflect on their times and express their personal views, 
and also, for that matter, as the interpretations of modem scholars 
are, to some extent, a reflection of their times and their views. 
In any case, the different perspectives on the Epic should enrich 
its study, rather than hinder it. 

As for tracing the historical evolution of the text, Katz has 
made an interesting attempt to reconcile the different views con¬ 
cerning the coherence and consistency of the text—or its lack 
thereof—by proposing somewhat of a compromise between both 
positions. She postulates a development in three stages. In the 
first stage, the epic poem existed in a fluid state as a collection of 
oral tales recited by sutas, charioteers that also performed as 
bards. In the second stage, these materials were collected and re¬ 
worked at an unspecified time, probably in a royal court. At this 
point some didactic and devotional elements were added, and the 
result was the ‘epic core’ of the narrative. Finally, in the third 
stage, this transformed text continued to be transmitted in a loose 
form and, although the basic work remained essentially the same, 
interpolations and reinterpretations were added. These included 
the addition of more devotional materials, the appropriation of the 
text by the Bhargava brdhmanas and, still later, the creation of 
regional variants. 

Outline of the Story 

In the following chapters, many details of the story will be pre¬ 
sented as they become relevant to the discussion, but a general 
background will be useful at this point. 

The main theme of the story told in the Mahabharata is the 
rivalry between two groups of cousins and their respective allies, 
who fight over the kingdom of Kuruksetra in Northern India. 
When King Vicitravirya dies childless, his half brother, Krsna 
Dvaipayana, also known as Vyasa, fathers three sons* in his 
place. The first two of these sons of Krsna Dvaipayana are the 
rightful claimants to the throne, because they are bom to Vici¬ 
travirya’s two widows.^* However, the eldest brother, Dhrtarastra, 
is bom blind, so the kingdom automatically goes to his brother 
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Pandu. As king, Pandu undertakes military campaigns that restore 
the Kurus to their ancient glory, and he leads a prosperous king¬ 
dom. After some time, however, circumstances force him to 
withdraw into the forest and abandon the throne. As a conse¬ 
quence, Dhrtarastra rules until the throne is passed on to the next 
generation, and it is in this next generation that the conflict 
breaks out. 

Pandu has five sons, the Pandavas; while Dhrtarastra fathers 
one hundred sons, the Dhartarastras, also known as the Kauravas. 
Strictly speaking, however, both Pandavas and Dhartar^tras are 
Kauravas as they are all descendants of Kuru. The eldest of the 
Pandavas is Yudhisthira, who is recognized as the heir to the 
throne by virtue of being bom before Duryodhana, the eldest of 
the Dhartarastras. However, Duryodhana grows envious of Yudhi¬ 
sthira and is willing to do anything to get his cousin out of the 
way in order to gain control of the kingdom. He attempts to kill 
the Pandavas and, when that fails, he sends them into exile, 
where he makes a further attempt on their life. This second at¬ 
tempt is foiled, and when Yudhisthira and his brothers return to 
the capital backed by allies, Duryodhana agrees to divide the 
kingdom in two, granting the Pandavas a remote area of the 
realm. 

Duryodhana remains in the capital, Hastinapura, while Yudhi¬ 
sthira and his four brothers foimd a new city called Indraprastha. 
But Duryodhana is envious as he watches Yudhisthira’s part of 
the kingdom prosper, so he plots to take it away from him in or¬ 
der to regain control of the entire realm. To that end, his uncle 
Sakuni helps him devise a plan to lure Yudhisthira into playing a 
dice game, a game that proves disastrous for the Pandavas when 
Yudhisthira—thanks to Sakuni’s irickery—loses everything, in¬ 
cluding his brothers Arjuna, Bhima, Nakula and Sahadeva, as 
well as their common wife, Draupadl. A final match is arranged 
and, as Yudhisthira loses again, the Pandavas agree to an exile of 
twelve years in the forest followed by a thirteenth year during 
which they must live in disguise' without being recognized. 

When the Pandavas have successfully completed this period. 
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Yudhisthira claims the throne with the help of his friend and ally, 
Krsna Vasudeva; however, Duryodhana is adamant in his refusal 
to relinquish power, and a war between the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas ensues. The result is devastating. All the main warriors 
on the Kaurava side are killed, and although the five Pandava 
brothers themselves are saved, their relatives and many allies die. 

After the war, Yudhisthira despairs over the tragedy that took 
the lives of many of his relatives, and he contemplates with¬ 
drawing into the forest to live the life of an ascetic. He is talked 
into giving up the idea in order to fulfill his duty as a member of 
the ruling class, and is consequently consecrated king. After 
many years, on hearing of Krsna’s death, the five Pandava broth¬ 
ers decide the time has come for them to leave this world, and 
they abandon the kingdom for the Himalayas. Before departing, 
Yudhisthira places Arjuna’s grandson, Pariksit, on the throne, 
thus ensuring that the line of succession will not be broken. 
Pariksit’s successor is King Janamejaya, to whom the story of the 
Mahabharata is told, during a snake-sacrifice, by Vaisarnpayana, 
one of Vyasa’s disciples. 

The Mahabharata is a text of enormous proportions that, in the 
Critical Edition, includes some 75,000 verses. It is traditionally 
divided into eighteen books, or parvans, that vary greatly in 
size.^^ The number eighteen evidently had a special significance 
to the editor or editors of the work, as it appears repeatedly. Not 
only is the entire text arranged into eighteen books; the Bhagavad 
Gita is, likewise, made up of eighteen chapters. This number 
shows up in different ways; the war, for instance, lasts for eight¬ 
een days, and the contending armies total eighteen in number. 

In the following chapters I will often use quotations from the 
Epic in order to help determine what the text has to say about 
certain relevant issues. Many of the interpretations depend on an 
appraisal of the usage of a few key terms, some of which have 
often been translated or interpreted uncritically, thus perpetuating 
a biased reading. In some sections I have purposefully given 
many examples to illustrate the usage of terms or expressions in 
order to convey the compelling nature of the evidence. Looking 
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at primary sources carefully is of importance to make sure the 
evidence is not forced to conform to theory. There are a number 
of current trends on theoretical issues and issues of methodology, 
and the subject is, of course, important. But before offering theo¬ 
retical generalizations it is crucial to know what the texts them¬ 
selves say. Only then can different theoretical perspectives be ap¬ 
plied fruitfully. 

The following statement by Masson and Patwardhan, if some¬ 
what extreme, is significant: “No amount of theory on methodol¬ 
ogy will help one to understand Sanskrit literature. There is only 
one method that counts: exposure to, and familiarity with, the 
texts.A complaint along similar lines was voiced more recently 
by van Buitenen, when writing about the Mahdbhdrata: “I have 
too often seen methodology harden into ideology and the scholar 
wind up talking to himself and his disciples about method and 
less and less about the materials...It is true that even a close 
familiarity with the materials can sometimes lead to different 
conclusions, but at least it provides a solid ground for fruitful 
discussions to take place. 

Now that we have reviewed the main features of the Hindu 
system of world ages, as well as some aspects of Mahabharata 
scholarship and the outline of its story, we can delve into our 
subject. We will start by looking into the importance of time and 
destiny in the Epic. 


Notes 

‘ Throughout this book, the word Epic (with a capital E) will denote the 
Mahdbhdrata. 

2 

I have dealt at great length with the astronomical origins and the nu¬ 
merical structure of the theory of the yugas in Gonzalez-Reimann 1988. 
What follows in the next few pages regarding cyclical time and the 
yugas, is an overview based on relevant parts of that book. 

^ Or, alternatively, waiting for the entire world to be destroyed, although 
this idea is not really developed in the literature. It must be pointed out 
that the concept of transmigration is hardly (if at all) detectable in 
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early Vedic literature; it is towards the end of the Vedic period that it 
emerges, and then later becomes ubiquitous in Buddhism, Jainism and 
Hinduism. For a recent attempt at charting the evolution of ideas con¬ 
cerning cyclical movement as applied to transmigration, see Butzenber- 
ger 1996:107-110. 

Or, from a psychological perspective, just as the external world seems 
to come into existence when we wake up, and to disappear when we 
fall asleep. 

^ The term dharma can have different meanings depending on the con¬ 
text. In the Dharma Sastras, for instance. Smith suggests all the fol¬ 
lowing: religion, duty, law, right, justice, practice, and principle (Doni- 
ger and Smith 1991:xvii). 

^ Biardeau 1968:39-45. 

^ See Gonzalez-Reimann 1988:116-121. The complexity of this com¬ 
bined system has sometimes confused scholars. Eliade, for example, 
consistently refers to the manvantara as being made up of 14 kalpas, 
when it is precisely the opposite: one kalpa equals 14 manvantaras. 
More recently. Flood (1996:113) mistakes the mahayuga for the 
manvantara. For the Eliade refs, and another example, see Gonzalez- 
Reimann 1988:20, note 9. 

* As evinced by Aryabhata’s division of the mahayuga into four yugas of 
equal duration, instead of following the Smrti-sanctioned 4-3-2-1 se¬ 
quence. See Aryabhatiya 1.3-4, in Shukla and Sarma 1976. 

^ As in Mahabharata 3.186.18-23 and Mdnava Dharma Rostra 1.64-74, 
where it is never said that the duration of the yugas is to be understood 
as given in divine years. 

Translators of the Rg Veda will sometimes render yuga as ‘generation’ 
and other times as ‘age,’ depending on the context. Some relevant oc¬ 
currences are RV 1.124.2, 5.52.4, 7.8.4, 8.46.12, where a generation is 
apparently meant; 1.166.13, 10.72.1-3, which seem more to refer to an 
undefined long age; and 7.87.4, 10.10.10, which are more ambiguous. 
In 1.158.6, yuga could simply mean a stage of life, that is, a short pe¬ 
riod. The phrase “in every yuga,” yuge yuge, appears several times in 
the RV', I will address this use of the term in Chapter 6, note 49. 

For references and a longer discussion, see Gonzalez-Reimaim 
1988:56. 

There are two extant recensions of the Jyotiya Veddhga, one belonging 
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to the Rg Veda, and the other to the Yajur Veda. Pingree (1981:9-10) 
considers the Rg Veda version, which is ascribed to Lagadha, to be the 
earliest, and places it around 400 B.C.E. 

Similarly, the Chinese word shi means either a generation or a long 
period of lime. In Biblical Hebrew, on the other hand, gil means a pe¬ 
riod in life or someone’s age, while the reduplicated form galgal signi¬ 
fies a wheel. Interestingly, in later texts on qabbalah gilgul, which liter¬ 
ally means rotation, would be the term for reincarnation. The Arabic 
cognate of gil is jil, also meaning a generation or a period. Another 
term from Biblical Hebrew, dor, means both a generation and a period 
in life, as well as something circular; and its Arabic cognate, daur, is a 
phase, a period, or a rotation. And this brings us back to Sanskrit, as 
daur was the term used in the eleventh century by the Persian scholar 
Al-Biruni when writing, in Arabic, about the mahayuga (Kennedy, 
Engle and Wamstad 1965:276). 

“* For a comprehensive review of scholarship on the Mahabhdrata (and 
the Rdmdyana), see J. Brockington 1998. 

For more on Dahlmann, see the references in note 18, below. 

Hopkins [1901] 1969:397-398. 

Hiltebeitel 1987:118, and [1976] 1990, Chapter 1, passim, with a dis¬ 
cussion on myth and epic. Von Simson (1984:191), after writing that 
the relevance of the story told in the Epic is negligible for Indian his¬ 
tory, and commenting on the current interest in mythological interpre¬ 
tations, asserts that “The question seems only to be what kind of 
mythical models should be applied...” 

‘® For more detailed discussions on the different approaches to the Epic, 
see van Buitenen 1973:xxxi-xxxv and 1978:142ff., as well as Katz 
1989:9-20. See also Goldman 1995:73ff. and, more recently, J. 
Brockington 1998, Ch. 2: The History of Epic Studies. 

For his views, see Sukthankar 1957. 

See above, note 16. 

See Hiltebeitel 1992:50-51. I will discuss some of Biardeau’s and 
Hiltebeitel’s interpretations in the following chapters. 

Ramanujan 1991:421; 434, note 4. 

Note the interesting distinction made by Ramanujan, while discussing 
Indian texts, that “not \mity (in the Aristotelian sense) but coherence 
seems to be the end [of the authors],” (Ramanujan 1989:49; also 
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quoted in Goldman 1995:74). 

Pollock 1991:5-6. Although Pollock is here referring to the Rdtndyana, 
argument is equally applicable to the Mahdbhdrata. 

I will discuss some of Pollock’s ideas in Chapter 5. 

Ramanujan agrees that the importance of the Epic lies in 

7“' (1951:419), and he illustrates 

L Jc bf h srown according to an internal 

logic by which incidents are only added where thev seem to be needed 

ter';ttei;:f’fr tolppl’jThis ;“ndpte only te 

tte teXTrel b H “ “lually valid for the growth of 

ton For tel ‘■'presented by the Crftical Edi- 

^^tton. For more comments on interpolation, see below. Chapter 5. 

lesendarv"Hn7i"h ‘I'm 'he war of the Ma/idbliarala is a 

legendary account based on the ‘hattir- r.f ^ j • .u 

seventh book of the Rg Veda r7i« i descnbed in the 

mentioned in the later first hook (Rv) 53 . ‘ 

won by the Bharata king Sudas wL ih ' ° 

in importance of the Bhtratas This^ 

been transposed from the Puniab ,, would then have 

Kuruk^e Jarea, wherfthe 1confrontatio„-to the 

place (see Witzel 1995b: 331 -^ 3 «/d ^ ^ 

lively sueeests that du- ' on the other hand, tenta- 

fougmStlate wlveof ra^ 

800 BCE and introduced thf meMih^""' subcontinent at around 
identifies these newcomers as the S h /o'" 

453-464). Pandus/Pandavas (Parpola 1984: 430, 

28 

In this respect, it is worthwhile to m .• 

Lmcoln (19981 that of# mention a recent article by Bruce 

with refereLe ,0 ws ^ 0 ^ “ lu”' °f Dun-'-I’s Ibeories 

at the time when he was wrWn™** Pomionl climate in Europe 

’ Katz 1989:11-12. On the Bha 

Goldman 1977; for Hiltebeit 1’ appropriation of the text see 

corpus is an inseparable element Bhargava 

This is the c \r ^pic, see Hiltebeitel 1999. 

1 nis IS the same Vyasa that is saiH tr^ u 

The fhirH A have, authored the entire poem, 

ihe third and youngest son, Vidura k , • 
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There is also a tradition of dividinp 
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The Rdmdyana has a 
seven books, Rama's 


similar conncclio,. lo Ihc number 

exile lasts fourteen years (7x2), and so on. 


Masson and Patwardhan 1969:iv. 
Van Buitenen 1978:143. 
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Chapter 1 

Time and Destiny in the Mahdbhdrata 


The Power of Time and Fate 

As early as the Rg Veda, there is evidence of a preoccupation with 
the destructive aspect of time. Among the most poetic of the Rg 
Vedic hymns are those dedicated to Usas, the personification of 
dawn. According to the text, Usas, who with her daily arrival 
epitomizes the passage of time, “destroys human generations,”' 
and shortens the life of humans.^ Later, in the Brahmanas, the 
sacrificer who wanted to attain immortality had to overcome or 
“obtain” the year,^ which was the basic unit of time and its prin¬ 
cipal manifestation, and which was now sometimes said to be 
death itself. 

By the time of the Mahdbhdrata, however, time had taken on 
an even more prominent, and more ominous role. Although the 
hymns to Usas and the later exhortations of the Brahmanas to 
overcome the year already reflect a preoccupation with human 
decay and death, this concern apparently did not alter the basic 
life-affirming attitudes of Vedism. By contrast, the Mahdbhdrata 
views time as an oppressive, overpowering force that relentlessly 
pushes all beings towards their eventual death, and is inextricably 
intertwined with the uncontrollable force of destiny. So intense is 
the concern with its destructive nature, that time virtually be¬ 
comes a synonym of death and destruction. 
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Time, kdla,^ is a major player in the Mahabharata's epic 
drama, and, in order to see the extent of its importance, we will 
look closely at some relevant passages from the poem. We shall 
begin with the events recounted in the tenth book, the Sauptika 
Parvan,*^ and then continue with passages from other books. 

After the Kaurava defeat at the battle of Kuniksetra, the Kaur- 
ava Asvatthaman, along with Krpa and Krtavarman, attacks the 
Pandava camp at night while everyone is asleep. They kill the 
sons of the Pandavas and destroy their army as well as that of 
their Matsya allies. The Pandavas themselves are saved because 
they were not in the camp at the time. Asvatthaman, who goes 
about furiously dismembering and killing his foes, is described as 
“death himself, brought forth by time.”’ Before the carnage, the 
god Siva had given him his blessing and declared that the 
Pancalas were already doomed because their time was up: 

I have paid my respects to him (Krsna) by protecting the 
Pancalas; but they have been overcome by time, they now have 
no life [left].* 

From the beginning of the battle, some Pandava wamors had 
been having recurrent premonitory dreams of Asvatthaman at¬ 
tacking them, and of the terrible goddess Kalaratrl taking them 
away.^ She is said to be: 

Black, with blood-red mouth and eyes, wearing a red garland 
and red ointment; dressed in [only] one red garment, with a 
noose in her hand, and wearing a crest. 

Ready to leave, taking men, horses and elephants bound with 
terrible ropes, and [taking] several kinds of dead spirits of di¬ 
sheveled hair [also] bound with ropes. 

Her name is particularly fitting in this context, as it means the 
night of time.” When the warriors saw what was taking place, 
they remembered their dreams and realized their premonitions had 
become true. The text explains they were now being “ravaged by 
destiny.”" In the confusion, they killed one another “impelled by 
time,”*’ and with their “minds overpowered by fate.”*’ 

It is then made clear that no one escapes the grip of time and 
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estii^ or there is no doubt, the revolution of time is uncon- 
u’ time is impossible to overcome.That all this 

° wti proof that “nothing is too difficult for destiny.”'^ 

^ ^ti*^histhira hears the dreadful news of the events 

of that night, he painfully declares that: 

tial visinn^ TK difficult to know, even to those of celcs- 

conauered a were defeated and now they conquer; we 

conquered and are now defeated.’’ 

Epic she hp^^ Subhadra’s lamentation when, earlier in the 

^^n;:XlTZ Abhi- 

even to the 'if (.krtama) is very difficult to know 

w«e killed in hatde asT^o: hr;n^prorto^ 

strumental in thrdeath'*°r hwho had been in- 
of the killing Rrcn ° ^ troubled at the prospect 

what had taken place ^n^the'^^pr ^ 

tion: ® Bhagavad Gita, summons him to ac- 

forces all Partha! Time is invincible. Time 

mgs towards the ultimate fate [death] 

Indeed, in the Gita * 

form to Arjuna he evr./^' Kfsna reveals his terrifying divine 
I am tirne ' 

destroy the worlds. Evpn°^ * worlds, fully grown. I am here to 

ready warriors in ODDosin no more, these 

opposing armies. 

Conquer your ene ’ 

Ee the mere instrument [already] killed them long ago. 

ft is now clear that all th 

fate, as everything has instruments of time and 

tells King Dhrtarastra when\^ 1 Pfo-determined. As Sarnjaya 

battle, “this was surely desf ^ dead at the great 

King.”^’ Elsewhere when happening, 

ere, when referring to the great battle, it is stated 
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that: 

Time, the wonder worker who made the Kauravas its instrument, 
brought the Pandava and Kaurava armies together in that place 
and there destroyed them.^^ 

It was Dhrtarastra himself who had said: 

I think this is the law (dharma) of the permanent revolution of 
time. Attached to the wheel like a rim, one cannot escape. 

• 23 

...The foolish Kurus are dying controlled by time. 

Before the battle, Dhrtarastra’s wise father, Vyasa, had tried to 
prepare him for the inevitable: 

O King! Your sons’ time is up, as is the time of other kings. 
They will meet in battle and kill each other. 

When those whose time is up die, o Bharata! do not grieve, as 
you know the revolution of time.^^ 

However, when King Dhrtarastra hears that his sons have been 
killed, he is overcome by grief and blames everything on fate. 

My old age, the destruction of all my relatives, and the death of 
my friends and allies happened because of fate {daivayogdt). 

Then follows a teaching about the unavoidable and impartial 
character of death and time. In Vidura’s words: 

No one is agreeable or disagreeable to time, best of the Kurus! 
Time is never an arbiter. Time drags everything away. 

Time...is the destroyer of all embodied beings; he is the one who 

27 

takes everyone. 

Earlier, Dhrtarastra had recited a long list of slain warriors 
had grieved in similar terms: 

29. If my sons are being killed while fighting in battle in the 
midst of those [Pandavas], what else can it be but fate (bhaga- 
dheya)l 

30. If Bhisma, the brave lord of the world, was killed after en 
countering Sikhandin, like a lion [killed by] a jackal, 
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31. If Drona, the brdhmana, master of all weapons and missiles, 
was killed in the war by the Pandavas, what else can it be but 
fate? 

32. If Bhurisravas was killed in the fight, and Somadatta, and 
the great king of the Bahlikas, what else can it be but fate? 

33. If Sudaksina was killed, and the Kaurava Jalasandha, along 
with Srutayus and Acyutayus, what else can it be but fate? 

34. If Brhadbala was killed, and the strong Magadha [king]; if 
[the king] of Avanti was killed, and the king of the Trigartas, 
and all the Sarnsaptakas, what else can it be but fate? 

35. So King Alarnbusa, and even the rdksasa Alayudha, and also 
Arsyasriiga; what else can it be but fate? 

36. If the Narayanas were killed, as were the Gopalas who are 
so fierce in battle, and many thousands of Mlecchas, what else 
can it be but fate? 

37. If Sakuni, the son of Subala, was killed, as was the strong, 
heroic Kaitavya [king], who was accompanied by his army, what 
else can it be but fate? 

38. If many kings and princes, and heroes armed with many 
clubs were killed, what else can it be but fate? 

39. O Sarnjaya! If the ksatriyas who came from many lands were 
all killed in battle, what else can it be but fate? 

40. My strong sons and • grandsons were killed, as were my 
friends and brothers; what else can it be but fate? 

41. Man is certainly bom with his fate. A man [who is bom] 
endowed with good fortune shall find happiness. 

42. I [was bom] deprived of good fortune, and so here I am de¬ 
prived of my sons, Sarnjaya! How will I today, old as I am, fall 
under the control of the enemy?^® 

Fifteen years after the war, an aged, frail and guilt-laden 
Dhrtarastra retires to the jungle with his wife Gandharl. There, a 
learned brdhmana attempts to ease his sorrow by explaining that 
neither he nor his sons are to blame for all the deaths. It was all 
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29 

caused by irresistible destiny. 

It is evident from all these passages (and there are many more 
like them)^° that whenever someone grieves over those who have 
died in battle, time and destiny are blamed, and resignation is 
called for. But the climax in this unstoppable chain of events 
controlled by time is to be found towards the end of the Epic, in 
the Mausala Parvan, the “Book of the Clubs.”’ * The book de¬ 
scribes how, after many years of peace, Krsna’s clan is destroyed, 
and he himself dies: 

When thirty-six years had passed great misfortune came upon 
the Vrsnis. Impelled by time, they killed each other with clubs.” 

Son killed father and father killed son, o Bharata! Drunk, they 
attacked and annihilated one another 

It had been thirty-six years earlier, shortly after the end of the 
battle, that Gandhari, Dhrtarastra’s wife and mother of the one 
hundred Kauravas, had sorrowfully accepted the death of her sons 
as the result of uncontrollable destiny: 

Those princes, who would kill even the gods with the power of 
their weapons, were slain in battle. Look at the revolution of 
time! 

There is surely nothing too difficult for destiny, o Madhava 
(Krsna)! if these heroes, these best of ksatriyas, were killed by 
ksatriyas?^ 

But Gandhari had blamed Krsna for being indifferent in the face 
of all the killings, and she had cast a curse upon him: 

Because you, Govinda, ignored the Kurus and Pandavas, who 
are relatives, as they killed each other, you shall kill yom own 
relatives.^* 

When the thirty-sixth year arrives, Madhusudana, you will kill 
your relatives, counselors and sons, and then go to the forest and 
meet your death by vile means.^® 

The time had now come for the curse to be fulfilled,^’ and after a 
second curse was cast by several brdhmanas, the doom of the 
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Vrsnis and their allies was imminent:^® 


When the Vrsnis along with the Andhakas were thus trying [to 
avoid their death], time constantly roamed about all their houses. 

[He had the appearance of] a dreadful and ugly dark-brown bald 

man. Then again, he was [sometimes] not seen as he entered the 
houses of the Vrsnis. 


All their efforts were in vain, however, and, driven by time, the 
Yadavas ended up killing each other in a drunken brawl. Krsna, 

who knew that time had now run its course, watched in rage and 
then joined the killing: 


Antlhakas, the Bhojas, the Saineyas 
and the Vrsnis killed each other with clubs in a violent melee.^° 

The one of great arms, Madhusudana, knowing the revolution of 
time, stood looking holding up a club."^^ 

''ery angry 

The holder of the Sarhga [bow], the discus, and the mace thin 
completely destroyed the clan.'*^ 

Krsna, recognizing that 

soon M ed hv th"'" ‘™'=' ‘“ die, and is 

“e™« The H, " '""'ter who mistakes him for a 

iT'KrsnaVSher '"to the ocean, 

the Ire remaining wives of 

juna is unable to inteZe. 

He depressed. Partha. thinking This is destiny ’ 

He then turned back. King, and said 'this is the end“« 

h1mTha‘t Thf°le f T'rf -h" i"to™s 

him that the time for his (Arjuna’s) departure is at hand * 

Vyasa s teaching regarding these terrible events is, by now, pre- 


Time is the source of all this, it is the root of the world, Dha- 
namjaya! Time, again, takes away at will.'*^ 
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Vyasa had made a similar statement earlier in the poem, and at 
that time had, significantly, been referred to as a kdlavddin, a 
propounder of the doctrine of time as the supreme principle. His 
pronouncements cannot be taken lightly in the context of the 
Mahdbhdrata, as he is the purported author of the entire Epic, as 
well as the wise father of Pandu and Dhrtarastra, and thus, the 
grandfather of both the Pandavas and the Kauravas. His admoni¬ 
tion to Dhrtarastra before the war is recounted in the following 
way: 

Then he [Vyasa], the kdlavddin, the great ascetic, spoke these 
words: ‘there is no doubt, king of kings, time destroys the uni¬ 
verse, and then again creates the worlds. Nothing here is perma¬ 
nent.’"® 

After his meeting with Vyasa, Arjuna delivers the devastating 
news to King Yudhisthira, who then answers, overcome by 
grief 

Time cooks all beings, wise one! I think this is the imprint of 
karma; you should also see it.®° 

Agreeing with his elder brother, Arjuna simply utters the words 
“time, time!”'^* Now, as the epic cycle draws to a close, Yudhi¬ 
sthira determines that Arjuna’s grandson, Pariksit, shall be the 
future king of the Kurus.®^ The five Pandava brothers and their 
wife DraupadI then give up all worldly belongings and journey 
towards the Himalayas, ready to leave this world. The following 
book, the last in the Epic, describes Yudhisthira’s arrival in 
heaven, and is aptly called Svargarohana Parvan, the Book of the 
Ascent to Heaven. 

It must be pointed out that all throughout the Mausala Parvan 
an intensely somber atmosphere pervades everything. Bad omens 
of all sorts appear, including changes in the course of rivers and 
in the appearance of the Sun and Moon. Animals behave erratic¬ 
ally, and strange noises are heard. The prevailing atmosphere, and 
the omens in particular, are very similar to the circumstances 
immediately preceding the great battle at Kuruksetra. Krsna him¬ 
self draws the analogy: 
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This resembles that which Yudhisthira remarked upon formerly 
when, as the troops were arrayed, he saw terrible omens. 

These two moments in the Epic, along with the nocturnal massa¬ 
cre at the Pandava camp, are heavily laden with foreboding and 
the sense that an irresistible, ruthless destiny is at work. It is, 
however, in the last of these instances, towards the end of the 
Mahabharata, that the sense of doom and helplessness is more 
intense, precisely because it accompanies the final destruction of 
the Yadavas and, in fact, the closing events of the entire Epic. 

Krsna, Fate and Free Will 

Krsna’s role in all of this deserves some comment. When he is 
portrayed as the Supreme God, as in the Gita passages quoted 
above, he is said to be time itself, bent on destroying the world. 
In Sarnjaya’s words: 

The Lord Kesava makes the wheel of time, the wheel of the 
world, and the wheel of the yugas revolve ceaselessly by his 
own power (yoga). 

The Lord alone rules time, death and the moving and standing 
creatures. I tell you this truthfully.^** 

But when he becomes a player in the epic events things are dif¬ 
ferent. When asked to try to avert the imminent war, he says; 

This has been determined by the great souls of old through 
[their] wisdom, that the affairs of the world take place because 
of both fate and human effort. 

I will do the most that can be done by human effort, but I can¬ 
not do anything about fate.^^ 

Nonetheless, after the final destruction of the Yadavas, and 
Krsna’s own death, Vyasa explains to Arjuna that: 

This was destined for these great souls [that have died], and so 
it had to be. Krsna let it happen even though he was capable of 
preventing it.^^ 
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However one wishes to reconcile these contradictory statements, 
it is clear that, as events unfold, even Krsna must conform to, 
and accept, time and destiny, regardless of whether on another 
level he himself may be considered to be their controller. Ulti¬ 
mately, what is important is that time brought about all these 
events, and nothing could be done to alter or stop them. In the 
first book of the Epic, while reciting the summary of the contents 
of the Mausala Parvan, the following explanation is given: 

After causing total destruction there, neither Rama (Balarama) 
nor Kesava (Krsna) overcame time, which had arrived and is all- 
destroying and impartial.^® 

Krsna is simply being forced to act within the strictures imposed 
by destiny, like every other player in the Epic. The relationship 
between fate and free will is plainly articulated by Dhrtarastra 
when he despairs over the death of Karna: 

I think destiny is superior, and to hell with useless human effort, 
if Karna, of pleasing appearance, was killed in battle!*’ 

And later: 

An action is intended one way, but it is controlled [so as to re¬ 
sult] another way. Alas, destiny is powerful, and time is imcon- 
querable!^ 

Elsewhere, Vyasa confirms his conclusion: 

The course set by destiny cannot be controlled by any being, 
even if he strives for a long time; that is my opinion.®* 

Man, Dhrtarastra had said earlier to Vidura, is controlled by des¬ 
tiny like a puppet on a string: 

Man is not the lord of what is and what is not. [He is] like a 
wooden doll boimd by strings. He was, no doubt, placed under 
the control of fate (dista) by the creator (Dhatr)...®^ 

There are attempts to grant free will a more prominent role but, 
even then, it is usually in a position subordinate to destiny.**^ A 
chapter of the Anusasana Parvan is devoted to exalting free will, 
but it does not put aside destiny. Rather, it says that destiny re- 
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quires human action in order to run its course. In reply to a 
question by Yudhisthira, who asks which is superior, destiny or 
free will, Bhisma tells him of the teaching Pitamaha (Brahma) 
imparted to Vasistha: 

Destiny is not accomplished without human action, just as a field 
without sown seed bears no fruit. 

There is even a mention of the epic events: 

The kingdom that was stolen from them by the powerful Dhar- 
tarastras, was recovered by the Pandavas not because of destiny, 

[but] by relying on the strength of [their] arms.*^ 

Still, even here, free will is more the instrument, the ally of des¬ 
tiny, than a force opposed to it; 

Destiny proceeds well when supplied with action, Just like a fire, 
even if small, becomes big when fanned by wind.“ 

The chapter ends with the following verse: 

By the power of destiny [and] by acts undertaken, by fate and 
action, one attains the road to heaven.*’ 

But what is the source of this powerful, irresistible destiny? When 
Dhrtara?tra seeks an explanation for the terrible fate that has be¬ 
fallen him, he concludes that the cause must lie in something he 
did in previous lives, although he cannot remember anything that 
could warrant such terrible retribution; 

I cannot remember any past misdeed of mine, Sarnjaya, for 
which I am here today, in confusion, suffering this result! 

I surely committed some offense in previous births, for which 
the creator (Dhatr) has allotted me these fateful, sorrowful acts.*® 

Destiny, then, is explained here through the mechanism of karma: 
what is happening now must be the consequence of former ac¬ 
tions. But there is a larger mythological scheme behind the Epic’s 
events, a scheme that involves the need to relieve the Earth of her 
excessive burden of people, especially of ksatriyas.^^ 

The feud between the Pandavas and the Kauravas is thus 
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staged as a re-enactment of the Vedic confrontation between the 
gods and the demons, the devas and the The righteous 

Pan^avas are bom from gods,’° and the Kauravas are the incar¬ 
nated demons. Krsna was bom for the specific purpose of alle- 
viating^ the burden of the Earth by destroying the incarnated de¬ 
mons. So dunng Arjuna’s encounter with Vyasa after Krsna’s 
death, the sage explains that Krsna died because he had accom¬ 
plished his mission: 

After reducing the burden of the Earth, and having freed the 

dwelling (Krsna) went to his high 

And the Pandavas had helped him: 

and Sflhnd ^ Bhima and the twins (Nakula 

and Sahadeva), O you of great armsl’^ 

But, even if the ultimate source of the Epic’s happenings is 
sought in a mythological nlnt if lo »i • . 

all-powerft.1, that brings thL’aCt 

There are several chapters in the Moksadharma section of the 
Santi Parvan that set forth the doctrine of time as the supreme 
pnnctple and they basically echo what is said in all the quore^ 
translaW m the prev.ous pages.- It is these Mol«adharma pa^ 
sages that are usually quoted by scholars when reviewing’the 
Epic s concerning time, while the importance of time 

throughout the epic narrative tends to be overlooked. In the pre¬ 
vious discussion, I have intentionally left out the Moksadharma 
passages, as they are more in the nature of a philosophical expo¬ 
sition not directly related to the Epic’s events. Moreover, they 
could be considered as simply one among the several competing 
and contradicting doctrines collected in the Moksadharma My 
purpose above was to show that these doctrines about the relent¬ 
less and fateful destmctive power of time are an integral part of 
the Epic. They are delivered in the context of events, and have a 
direct^ bearing on how the players interpret what is happening to 
them. The Mahabharata has, no doubt, its share of optimistic 
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ideals and hopeful attitudes but, as events unfold, and as the Epic 
nears its end, it is unstoppable time that overrides all other forces 
and drives events to their conclusion. 


Two Kinds of Time 

We have seen how time and destiny occupy a position of great 
importance in the Mahabharata. In order to further clarify their 
import in the Epic and their relevance to the yuga theory, I will 
now compare the Epic’s approach when confronted with the 
problem of time, to the approach of a text of a different nature, 
the Maitrdyaniya Upanisad. 

The Epic’s approach is summed up in the first book, when it 
is told how Sarnjaya comforts Dhrtarastra as he laments over all 
the dead; 

You have heard from Dvaipayana and from the wise Narada of 
kings of great perseverance and great strength. 

Bom in great royal lineages and endowed with virtues, they 
knew the celestial weapons and were equal to Sakra (Indra) in 
splendor. 

They conquered the Earth through dharma, they promoted sacri¬ 
fices with abundant offerings, and they attained fame in this 
world. Then, they fell under the control of time.^^ 

Sarnjaya then recites the names of twenty four kings, and a sec¬ 
ond list of sixty five kings.’* Despite their strength and wisdom, 
they all met with destruction, as did Dhrtarastra’s sons.’^ He con¬ 
tinues: 

Even the wise and excellent ancient poets, who had told stories 
in the world, and who were endowed with every virtue, met with 
death.*® 

Dhrtarastra’s sons were evil, says Sarnjaya,** and what happened 
has to be accepted; 

It was to be this way, so you should not grieve. [Even] with 
special wisdom, who can escape destiny? 
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No one can go beyond the path determined by the creator 
(Dhatr).®^ Time is the source of all this, being and non-being, 
happiness and unhappiness. 

Time cooks all beings, time destroys all creatures. Time, again, 
extinguishes the time that consumes the creatures. 

Time produces all beings in the world, good and bad. Time de¬ 
stroys all creatures and creates them again. Time moves in all 
beings, unrestrained, impartial. 

Past and coming beings, and those who are now, are created by 
time. Knowing this, don’t lose your senses.®^ 

Let us now look at the Maitrdyaniya Upanisad, It begins with the 
story of King Brhadratha, who gives up his worldly possessions 
and retires to the forest intent on performing austerities. When 
requesting the sage Sakayanya for his teachings, the king dis¬ 
courses on the impermanence of the world. He decries the tran¬ 
sitory nature of the body, as well as of plants, animals, and even 
supernatural beings. He also recites, in terms that appear too close 
to the Epic passage above to be merely coincidental, a list of 
kings and heroes that eventually died despite their prowess. 
“What about those?” asks Brhadratha, “other superior [beings], 
great archers, great rulers like... (a list of fifteen names)... and the 
others. Or kings like Marutta, Bharata and so on? [They all] left 
their great glory behind and, as their relatives watched, they went 
from this world to the other.”®** The Maitrayaniya then moves on 
to teachings about the eternal dtman, and how to attain it. 

The two texts approach the problem of time in opposite ways. 
While they both start out by pointing to its destructive aspect—in 
both cases quoting lists of kings and heroes that could not escape 
the grip of time—the Mahdbhdrata solves it by teaching resigna¬ 
tion and acceptance: things must follow their course, and what 
has to happen will happen. One should overcome grief, and carry 
on with one’s duties. The Maitrdyaniya, on the other hand, when 
confronted by the same problem, expounds the teachings on the 
eternal dtman, and explains that there is a way out through moksa, 
spiritual liberation. It discourses on the two forms of brahman, in 
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time and outside of time,®^ and how to transcend the lower brah¬ 
man and attain the supreme brahman, which is beyond time. 

The comparison can be made using just one verse. We had 
quoted earlier the words of Yudhisthira when hearing of Krsna’s 
death and the destruction of the Yadavas: 


Time cooks all beings, intelligent one! I think this is the imprint 
of karma; you should also see it.*^ 

The Maitrdyaniya, as if answering Yudhisthira, quotes the fol¬ 
lowing verse; 

Time cooks all beings, but he who knows the great diman in 
which time is cooked, he is a knower of the Veda.®’ 

Consider also the following Epic verse quoted above: 

Time cooks all beings, time destroys all creatures. Time, again, 
extinguishes the time that consumes all creatures.®* 

The contrast is clear. According to the Epic, time cooks all be¬ 
ings and there is nothing to be done about it. Time also extin¬ 
guishes itself, as one cycle replaces another. But, in the Mai- 
trayaniya, all-consuming time itself is said to be, in turn, cooked 
by something superior, the atman.^^ 

Note the inter^ting use of the verb -to cook’ (pacali) when 
alluding to the influence of time. The Sanskrit verbal root pac has 
a wtde semantic range that conveys the ideas of cooking, burning, 
digesting, npenmg, maturing, and consuming. Time is said to 
ripen things like a fruit on a tree.”* It also cooks and bums, in 

tetmSon '“ds them to their eventual 

No one touched by time can avoid it, small and laree creatures 
are completely cooked [in time’s fire].®' ^ 

Ttae has no lord (uuSu), it fe ever watchful, and is always 
cooking all bemgs It is constant, and he who arrives in his do- 
mam is not freed. 


But, to return to our comparison, the Mahabharata, to be sure, 
also has much to say about liberation, especially in the Bhagavad 
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Gita, which is part of the Bhisma Parvan; and in the Moksa- 
dharma section of the Santi Parvan,as well as at other places, 
such as the SanatsujMIja section of the Udyoga Parvan.^'’ Indeed, 
the verse just quoted from the Maitrdyaniya Upanisad appears, in 
almost identical form, in the Moksadharma while describing the 
ineffable nature of the dtman: 

Time cooks all beings by itself in itself, but no one here knows 
him in whom time is cooked.’^ 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the over-arching paradigm of the epic 
core of the Epic (pun intended), is that time is inescapable and 
events must follow their course. Teachings on liberation, if they 
imply renouncing the world, can be considered as secondary in 
terms of the story told in the Mahabharata which is, after all, an 
epic poem concerned with dharma and life in society. 

The difference in approach between the Epic and the 
Upanisad—and we can now extend this to mean the Upanisads in 
general—can, therefore, be better understood by taking into ac¬ 
count that, in the Epic, it is of the utmost importance to fulfill 
one’s social duty: one must go on with life even in the face of 
the most terrible adversities. For the Upanisads, on the other 
hand, renunciation is considered to be the superior path. 

For the players of the Epic, renouncing the world and seeking 
liberation is not an option. They must remain within the social 
structure and accept the harsh realities that come their way, espe¬ 
cially in their role as ksatriyas and rulers. Thus, even in the Gita, 
the teachings on liberation and transcendence are framed in the 
context of Arjuna’s need to fulfill his ksatriya dharma. He cannot 
honorably avoid the fight, with its inevitable consequence of 
death for many of his own relatives, but this is countered with 
teachings about the immortality of the soul, the dtman. Dying (in 
battle), therefore, is not really dying, as it is only the body that 
dies, while the dtman is eternal.^® 

Krsna thus reminds Arjuna of his duty when he considers 
shying away from the battle: 

Being aware of your own [ksatriya] dharma you should not 
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shrink. There is nothing better for a ksatriya than a righteous 
(dharmya) battle. 

And it is an open door to heaven that presented itself by chance; 
ksatriyas who receive such a battle are joyous, Partha!^’ 

If Arjuna takes part in the war he will have the best of one of the 
two worlds: 

Either you are killed and will obtain heaven, or you conquer and 
will enjoy the earth. Therefore rise, Kaunteya, determined to do 
battle!^* 

In the Stri Parvan, Vidura tells Dhrtarastra: 

Neither by [celebrating] sacrifices, nor by [giving] many gifts [to 
brdhmanas for their services], nor by ascetic practices or knowl¬ 
edge do men go to heaven as do heroes killed in battle.^® 

After all, in the very first verse of the Bhagavad Gita the field of 
the Kurus, Kuruksetra, where the great war is to be fought, is al¬ 
legorically referred to as the field of dharma, dharmaksetra.'^ 
And although dharma can here be understood in the broader 
sense of righteousness, it still reflects the need to act within the 
boundaries of the established social order. 

In contrast to this idealized picture of ksatriya dharma, before 
the war Yudhisthira (who, it must be remembered, is himself the 
son of Dharma) talks about war and the dharma of ksatriyas with 
the realism that is characteristic of much of the Epic. “What vir¬ 
tue is there in war?” he asks,‘°‘ and then declares: 

The dharma of ksatriyas is evil, and we are of ksatriya families. 

It is our own dharma, even if [it might bring] injustice (a- 
dharma). Any other conduct is prohibited to us. 

The sadra obeys, vaisyas live off trade, we live off killing, and 
the brdhmanas have chosen the begging bowl.‘°^ 

But, despite these harsh words against war and the dharma of 
ksatriyas, Yudhisthira dutifully submits to it, as do all the other 
players. 

I would suggest that the two approaches to time, the epic and 
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the upanisadic, can be considered to represent two kinds of time, 
or, more precisely, to refer to time as it applies in two different 
sets of circumstances. The time that drives all the events of the 
Epic, and which can not be overcome, is, above all, time as it 
affects society and the social order, with its concomitant dharma. 
I will refer to it as “historical” time, in order to simplify the dis¬ 
cussion. On the other hand, when time can be overcome through 
spiritual liberation, it refers to time as it affects the individual, 
and I will here call it “personal” time. There is, of course, not an 
absolute distinction between the two, as personal time works from 
within historical time, and individuals themselves are part of soci¬ 
ety and historical events, as long as they do not decide to break 
away from historical time and operate in personal time.‘°^ 

Historical time implies living in the world as part of society 
and following the rules of dharma, particularly varna-dharma, the 
duties according to social class. In personal time, the individual 
distances himself from the world and society, and from all the 
limitations that these impose on him. He attempts to break away 
from destiny, and go beyond time altogether. In this sense, the 
opposition between personal and historical time can be tied-in to 
the contradiction between liberation and life in the world, be¬ 
tween the samnydsin and society. 

Despite the fact that in the Epic most remarks concerning the 
destructive, inevitable, nature of time are made in connection with 
the personal suffering of the players, everything transpires within 
the larger context of the fratricidal confrontation that ultimately 
ended with the annihilation of both sides of the family and their 
allies. The larger context is of a more historical nature and goes 
beyond the individual fate of any one player. At the same time, it 
is inextricably linked to the need to act according to the codes of 
conduct laid down by dharma. 

The Rope of Time 

Before ending this chapter, I will comment briefly on an inter¬ 
esting metaphor that is used for describing how time entraps be- 
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ings in this world. Time, whether personified as a man or as a 
woman (as in the case of Kalaratrl), is said to have a rope with 
which he/she ties beings and carries them away to their death. 
This is reminiscent of the fetters or the noose that Yama, the Ve- 
dic god of death, uses on his victims. In the Epic, this description 
is sometimes also linked to Vedic sacrifice. In Vedic ritual, the 
sacrificial animal (pasu) was tied to the ritual post with a rope, 
and then killed.'*^ In the Mahabharata, time, which leads to 
death, is considered to have all beings in this world trapped and 
bound with a rope. The sacrificial imagery seems clear in a 
Moksadharma passage referred to above which deals with all- 
powerful, supreme time. The demon king, Bali, after acknowl¬ 
edging that he is “bound by time’s rope,”‘°^ tells Indra; 

Over there stands that fierce black man (time) whom no one can 
conquer. He tied me up like a [sacrificial] animal {pasu) [that is 
tied] with a rope.*°® 

The depiction of life in the world as bondage was to become 
fundamental to Hinduism. Individuals are considered to be bound 
{baddha) in the cycle of death and rebirth, the wheel of sarnsdra, 
which is the realm of time. In opposition to this, spiritual tran¬ 
scendence was, as we have seen, to be characterized as liberation 
(moksa) from such bondage. The following passage from one of 
the Puranas, the Agni, plays with the different levels of meaning. 
A Vaisnava disciple addresses Visnu during his ceremony of ini¬ 
tiation as he prepares to sacrifice some animals: 

You alone are the refuge for release from the bonds (pdsa) that 
keep animals (pasu) sunk in the ocean of samsdra] always you, 
oh god, who are compassionate towards your devotees! 

With your blessing I will release these animals (pasu) that are 
bound (pdMta) by the bonds (pdsa) and fetters (bandhana) of 
prakni. 

Here the animals, the pasus, are not only the real animals that 
will be sacrificed but also, metaphorically, the suffering human 
beings that wish to be released from the bondage of this world. 

Liberation implies breaking free from the grip of time in order 
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to attain a state which is beyond time and, therefore, beyond 
death. Going from bondage to liberation, then, is going from 
death to immortality. The Buddhist state of nirvana is, in this 
sense, equivalent to the Hindu concept of liberation: it is also be¬ 
yond death and rebirth and, consequently, beyond time.'®’ The 
symbolical connection between bondage in this temporal world 
and the bound Vedic sacrificial animal probably played a part in 
the establishment of the Hindu terminology of spiritual bondage 
and liberation."® 


Notes 

praminati manusyd yugdni, RV 1.124.2. Note that the term for “genera¬ 
tion” is yuga. 

^ RV 1.92.10; see also 1.179.1. 

^ It is a common assertion of the Brahmanas that the sacrificer “obtains” 
(dpnoti) the year by performing certain rituals. 

“The year is certainly death, with [every] day and night he [gradually] 
destroys the life-span of mortals, so they die; therefore, he is death,” 
^?a vai mrtyur yat santvatsarah / esa hi martydndm ahordtrdbhydm dyuh 
kfinoty atha mriyante tasmdd esa eva mrtyuh ..., ^atapatha Brdhmana 
10.4.3.1. 

* The term kdla itself only appears once in the Rg Veda, at 10.42.9 (in a 
verse that mentions gambling), but in the Atharva Veda there are two 
hymns dedicated to it as the supreme principle (19.53-54). It is com¬ 
mon in later texts. 

^ The reason for the book’s name, literally “the book related to sleep,” 
will be clear from what follows. 

’’ kdlasrsta iva antakah, Mbh. 10.8.39,71. Antaka literally means “the 
bringer of the end.” 

g 

krtas tasyaisa sammdnah pdncdldn raksatd mayd / abhibhutds tu kdlena 
naisdm adydsti jivitam // 10.7.63. According to 1.61.66-67, Asvatthaman 
was bom from a combination of Siva (Mahadeva), death {antaka), lust 
(kdma) and anger (krodha). 

’ 10.8.64 ff. 

’® kdlini raktdsyanayandni raktamdlydnulepandm / raktdmbaradhardm ekditi 
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pdsahastdm sikhandinim // nardsvakuhjardn pdsair baddhd ghoraih 
pratasthusim / harantim vividhdn pretdn pdsabaddhdn vimiirdhajdn // 
10.8.64-65. 

” daivenopanipiditdh, 10.8.69. 
kdlendbhipracoditdh, 10.8.94. 
daivopahatacetasah, 10.8.96. 

asamsayam hi kdlasya parydyo duratikramah, 10.8.143. 
kdlo duratyayah, 10.9.22. 
na daivasya atibhdvo ‘sti, 10.9.10. 

’’ durvidd gatir arthdndm api ye divyacaksusah / jiyamdnd jayanty anye 
jayamdnd vayam jitdh // 10.10.10. 

nunam gatih krtdntasya prdjhair api sudurvidd / yatra tvarn kesave ndthe 
samgrdme ‘ndthavaddhatah// 7.55.19. 

md visdde manah pdrtlia krthdh kdlo hi durjayah / kdlah sarvdni bhutdni 
niyacchati pare vidhau//1.51.6. 

kdlo 'smi lokaksayakrt pravrddho lokdn samdhartum iha pravrttah / rte ‘pi 
tvd na bhavisyanti sarve ye 'vasthitdh pratyanikesu yodhdh//jitvd satrun... / 
mayaivaite nihatdh purvam eva nimittamdtram bhava... // 6.33.32-33 {BhG 
11.32-33). The notion that the players are only instruments when kill¬ 
ing someone who was already destined to die appears elsewhere in the 
Epic, as in Book 3, when Yudhisthira chastises Bhima for killing the 
rdksasas and yaksas of the god Kubera’s army. Kubera himself ap¬ 
peases Yudhisthira with the following words: “And you should not feel 
anger towards Bhimasena, Pandava; time killed them long ago, your 
younger brother was [merely] the instrument,” na ca manyus tvayd kdryo 
bhimasenasya pdndava / kdlenaite hatdh purvam nimittam anujas tava // 
3.158.42. See Vassilkov 1999:23, 28, who refers to this notion as the 
motif of the previously killed. 

21 

distarn etat purd nunam evam bhdvi narddhipa // 6.16.6. Dhrtarastra him¬ 
self had previously used almost the same words: “I think this was des¬ 
tined long ago, and it will surely happen,” distarn etat purd tnanye 
bhavisyati na satnsayah; 6.3.44. 

22 

sametds tatra vai dese tatraiva nidhanatn gatdh / kauravdn kdraitatn krtvd 
kalenadbhutakarmand // 1.2.25. 

manye parydyadharmo ‘yarn kdlasydtyantagdminah/ cakre pradhir ivdsakte 
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ndsya sakyam paldyitum // ...ete nasyanti kuravo manddh kdlavasam gatdh// 
5.50.58-59. 

rdjan paritakdlds te putrds cdnye ca bhumipdh / te hani^anti samgrdme 
samdsddyetaretaram // te^u kdlaparitesu vina^atsu ca bhdrata / 
kdlaparydyam djhdya md sma soke manah krthdh// 6.2.4-5. 

parindmasca vayasah sarvabandhukfayasca me / suhrnmitravindsas ca 
daivayogdd updgatah// 11.1.19. 

na kdlasya priyah kascin na dve^ah kurusattama / na madhyasthah kvacit 
kdlah sarvam kdlah prahar^ati// 11.2.14. 

kdla,„ /antakah sarvabhutdndm dehindm sarvahdry asau// 11.6.7. 

29. te^dfti madhye sthitd yatra hanyante mama putrakdh / vydyacchamdndh 
samare kim anyad bhdgadheyatah // 30. bhi^mas ca nihato yatra lokandthah 
pratdpavdn / sikhandinam samdsddya mrgendra iva jambukam // 31, dronas 
ca brdhmano yatra sarvasastrdstrapdragah / nihatah pdndavaih samkhye 
kim anyad bhdgadheyatah // 32. bhurisravd hato yatra somadattas ca 
samyuge / bdhlikas ca mahdrdja kim anyad bhdgadeyatah // 33. sudak^ino 
hato yatra jalasatndhas ca kauravah / srutdyus cdcyutdyus ca kim anyad 
bhdgadeyatah // 34 . brhadbalo hato yatra mdghadas ca mahdbalah / dvan- 
tyo nihato yatra trigartas ca janddhipah / samsaptakds ca bahavah kim an- 
yad bhdgadeyatah // 35 . alambusas tathd rdjan rdksasas cdpy aldyudhah / 
drsyasrhgas ca nihatah kim anyad bhdgadeyatah // 36. ndrdyand hatd yatra 
gopdld yuddhadurmaddh / mlecchds ca bahusdhasrdh kim anyad 
bhdgadeyatah // 37 . sakunih saubalo yatra kaitavyas ca mahdbalah/ nihatah 
sabalo virah kim anyad bhdgadeyatah // 38. rdjdno rdjaputrds ca surdh 
parighabdhavah / nihatd bahavo yatra kim anyad bhdgadeyatah // 39. 
ndnddesasamdvrttdh ksatriyd yatra samjaya / nihatdh samare sarve kim an¬ 
yad bhdgadeyatah // 40. putrds ca me vinihatdh pautrds caiva mahdbaldh / 
vayasyd bhrdtaras caiva kim anyad bhdgadeyatah // 41. bhdgadheya- 
samdyukto dhruvam utpadyate narah / yas ca bhdgyasamdyuktah sa subham 
prdpnuydn narah // 42. aham viyuktah svair bhdgyaih putrais caiveha 
samjaya/katham adya bhavi^dmi vrddhah satruvasam gatah//9,2,29-42, 

15.16.1-2; see also 15.16.5, 9. 

For instance Dhrtarastra’s words on hearing of Bhisma’s death: “Time 
is surely the great conqueror, impossible for anyone to overcome, if 
you tell me that Bhisma Samtanava lies dead, Samjaya!” kdlo nunam 
mahdviryah sarvalokaduratyayah / yatra sdmtanavam bhismatn hatam 
samsasi samjaya II 6.15.56. 

Book 16; its name derives from the fact that clubs, created by the 
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curse of some brahmanas, are used for many of the killings described 
in the book. 

sattrirnse ‘tha tato varse vrsnindm anayo mahdn / anyonyam musalais te tu 
nijaghnuh kdlacoditdh//16.2.2. 

avadhit pitaram putrah pitd putram ca bhdrata / mattdh paripatanti sma 
pothayantah parasparam // \ 6.^.A^. 

ye hanyuh sastravegena devdn api nararsabhdh // ta ime nihatdh samkhye 
pasya kdlasya paryayam / ndtibhdvo ‘sti daivasya dhruvarn mddhava 
kascana/yad ime nihatdh surdh ksatriyaih ksatriyarsabhdh// 11.25.29-30. 

Krsna smilingly accepts Gandhari’s words, and confirms what she has 
said, as if it all had been meant to happen thus anyway: “it is known. 
Subha, that there is no other destroyer of the Vrsni clan but myself,” 
samhartd vrsnicakrasya ndnyo mad vidyate subhd, 11.25.44. 

yasmdt parasparam ghnanto jhdtayah kurupdndavdh / upeksitds te govinda 
tasmdj jhdtin vadhisyasi // tvam apy upasthite varse sattrirnse madhusiidana / 
hatajhdtir hatdmdtyo hataputro vanecarah / kutsitendbhyupdyena nidhanam 
samavdpsyasi// 11.25.40-41. 

It is so stated in 16.3.18-19. 

This second curse (described in 16.2.4-12) was not really necessary 
(except, maybe, to furnish the clubs used for the killings), and it does 
not seem to fit smoothly into the narrative. It is probably significant 
that in the Vism Purdna (5.37.3 ff.) version of this episode there is no 
mention of Gandharl’s curse—the blame is placed solely on the curse 
of the brdhmanas. This suggests that the Epic’s version could be the re- 
suit of conflation. 

evam prayatamdndndm vrsnindm andhakaih saha / kdlo grharn sarvesdm 
paricakrama nityasah // kardlo vikato mundah purusah krsnapihgalah / 
grhany aveksya vrsnindm nddrsyata punah kvacit// 16.3.1 -2 

40 

tafo ndhakds ca bhojds ca saineyd vrsnayas tathd / jaghnur anyonyam d- 
krande musalaih kdlacoditdh//16.4.36. 

tarn tu pasyan mahdbdhur jdnan kdlasya paryayam / musalam samavastabh- 
ya tasthau sa madhusudanah// 16.4.42. 

gadatn viksya saydnam ca bhrsam kopasamanvitah / sa nihsesam tadd cakre 
sdrngacakragadddharah // 16.4.44. 

16.5.16-25. It is noteworthy that the hunter’s name is Jara, which 
means “old age.” So Krsna was, quite literally, killed by Old Age, that 
is, by time. The word Jard is common in early Buddhism as an indica- 
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tion of decay and death, and is used to illustrate the impermanence of 
life in the world. A sutta from the early Sutta Nipdta (a text from the 
Pali Canon) is called Jarasutta: Sutta Nipdta 4.6 (Atthakavagga), PTS 
ed. p. 158-160. 

Or “impelled by the expiration/revolution of time,” kdlaparydyacoditdh, 
16.8.48. Compare 6.2.5, in note 24, above. 

babhuva vimandh pdrtho daivam ity anucintayan / nyavartata tato rdjan 
nedam astiti cdbravit// 16.8.64. The last part of this verse is a repetition 
of 16.6.3d. 

“The time for [your] departure has come,” gamanam prdptakdlam, 
16.9.31. 

kdlamulam idam sarvatn jagadbijant dhanamjaya / kdla eva samddatte pu- 
nar eva yadrcchayd// 16.9.33. 

punar evdbravid vdkyani kdlavddi mahdtapdh / asamsayam pdrthivendra 
kdlafy satnksipate jagat // srjate ca punar lokdn neha vidyati sdsvatatn / 
6.4.2-3. 

This takes place at the beginning of the following book, the Maha- 
prasthanika Parvan, or Book of the Great Departure, as it describes the 
Pandavas’ final departure from the kingdom. 
kdlah pacati bhiitdni sarvdny eva mahdmate / karmanydsam aham tnanye 
tvam api dra^tum arhasi// 17.1.3. 

kdlah kdla iti, 17.1.4. This would seem like a final confirmation of the 
inevitable destructive nature of time, and the acceptance of the near¬ 
ness of the end. According to the commentator Nilakantha: “‘time’ is 
used twice to mean ‘inescapable.’ Inevitable time is death, it must hap¬ 
pen now, why wait? That is the meaning.” kdla kdla iti nitydrtha dvitvam 
/aparihdryah kdlo mrtyuh so 'dyaivdstu kirn cirenety dsayah// 

” 17.1.7-8. 

idam ca tadanuprdptam abrdvid yad yudhisfhirah / purd vyudhe^ anikefu 
dfstvotpdtdn suddrunan // 16.3.20. For the omens before the war, see 
6.2.17-6.3.42 and 6.19.36-41. 

kdlacakrani jagaccakram yugacakram ca kesavah / dtmayogena bhdgavan 
parivartayate ‘nisam // kdlasya ca hi mrtyos ca jahgamasthdvarasya ca / 
isate bhdgavan ekah satyam etad bravimi te//5.66.22-23. 

** Literally, “...the actions of the world come together in the divine and 
the human.” 
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tad idam niscitam buddhya piirvair api mahdtmabhih / daive ca mdnuse 
caiva samyuktam lokakdranam//aham hi tat kari^dmi pararn purusakdratah 
/ daivam tu na mayd sakyam karma kartum kathamcana // 5.11A-5. 

bhavitavyam tathd tad dhi distant etan mahdtmandrn / upeksitam ca krsnena 
saktendpi vyapohitum// 16.9.26. 

yatra sarvaksayam krtvd tdv ubhau rdmakesavau / ndticakrarnatuh kdlani 
prdptam sarvaharam samam// 1.2.222. 

daivam eva pararn manye dhik paurusam anarthakam / yatra rdma- 
pratikdsah karno 'hanyata sarnyuge//S.5.29. 

^ anyathd cintitam kdryam anyathd tat tu jdyate / aho nu balavad daivam 
kdlas ca duratikramah//S.5.45. 

na ca daivakrto mdrgah sakyo bhutena kenacit / ghatatdmpi (ghatatdpi?) 
dram kdlam niyantum iti me matih// 11.8.18. 

“The creator,” here in the sense of “arranger” or “distributor” [of 
fate], Dhatr. Anisvaro yam puruso bhavdbhave sutraprotd ddrumayiva yosd 
/ dhdtrd tu distasya vase kildyam... 5.39.1. Draupadi’s words to Yudhi- 
sthira in Book 3 are very similar: “Only the creator (Dhatr), the lord, 
bestows everything on beings, happiness and unhappiness, kindness and 
offense, [even] before the emission of semen. These creatures, king, 
are like an assembled wooden doll; he makes body and limbs move, 
hero among men.” dhdtaiva khalu bhutdndm sukhaduhkhe priydpriye / 
dadhdti sarvam isdnah purastdc chukram uccaran // yathd ddrumayi yosd 
naravira samdhitd / irayaty ahgam ahgdni tathd rdjann imdh prajdh // 
3.31.21-22. Dhatr and Vidhatr are said to be sons of Brahma (1.60.49). 

I might point out here that the Rdmdyana holds the same view of time 
and destiny as the Mahdbhdrata. For a discussion and relevant quotes 
from the text, see Pollock 1986: 33-36. 

yathd bijam vind ksetram uptarn bhavati nisphalam / tathd purusakdrena 
vind daivam na sidhyati// 13.6.7. 

“ pdndavdmm hnam rdjyam dhdrtardstrair mahdbalaih /punah pratydhrtam 
caiva na daivdd bhujasamsraydt// 13.6.40. 

yathdgnih pavanodbhutah suksmo 'pi bhavate mahdn / tathd karma- 
samdyuktam daivam sddhu vivardhate //13.6.44. 

abhyutthdnena daivasya samdrabdhena karrnand / vidhind karmand caiva 
svargamdrgam avdpnuydt// 13.6.49. In the Santi Parvan (Book 12) there 
is also a section exalting free will as opposed to time/destiny. As part 
of Bhisma’s instructions to Yudhisthira on the duties of a king, he tells 
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him a story that criticizes attributing everything to time, and advocates 
the need to act in order to accomplish things (12.137.45-53, 78-79). 
But, once again, although stating that action is the path of superior 
men, it still considers destiny and action as mutually dependent: “Des¬ 
tiny and action depend on each other. Action is the doctrine of the no¬ 
ble, the weak depend on destiny.” daivam purusakdras ca sthitdv anyo- 
nyasamsraydt/ uddttdndm karma tantram daivam klibd updsate// 12.137.78. 
In a long passage of Book 3, Draupadi, after bitterly blaming Dhatr 
(the distributor of fate) for the misfortime of the P^davas, is rebuked 
by Yudhisthira, who takes her words as an assault on dharma. She then 
moderates her position and says that things have three causes: fate 
idisfq/daiva), chance (hatha) and human effort (purusaprayatna) 
(3.33.30-32). The passage is 3.31.21-3.33.55. I will discuss it in more 
detail in Chapter 4. 

na smardmy dtmanah kitncid purd samjaya duskrtam / yasyedani phalam 
adyeha mayd mudhena bhujyate // nunam hy apakrtani kimcin mayd purvesu 
janmasu/yena mdm duhkhabhdgesu dhdtd karmasu yuktavdn// 11.1.17-18. 
For similar statements by personages of the Rdmdyana, see Pollock 
1986:35. 

^ Besides its possible connection with ideas of overpopulation (see 
O’Flaherty [1976] 1980:28,258-260), this explanation can be construed 
as an attempt to provide a rationale, a mythical and religious justifica¬ 
tion for war; at least for the Bharata war. 

Yudhisthira is the son of Dharma, Bhima of the Wind (Vata/Maruta), 
Arjuna of Indra, and the twins Nakula and Sahadeva of the Asvins; 
1.61.84-85, 1.90.69, 72. 

Ramanujan (1991:423) makes the interesting observation that, for three 
generations, most major male characters in the Epic, including the 
Pandava brothers, have a human as well as a supematiural parent. The 
Kamavas, however, are entirely hiunan. 

For a long description, see 1.58.25-1.59.6; see also 6.62.8-11, 
13.143.12, 12.337.29-31. It is noteworthy that, in all these passages, 
Krsna is identified with Narayana; in fact, the reference to Book 12 is 
part of the Narayaniya section of the Moksadharma. This mythological 
explanation also implies an interesting paradox, as Krsna’s relatives, 
the Yadavas, whom he destroys, then have to be considered as incar¬ 
nated demons. In what is probably an earlier version of the story, 
Krsna is bom in order to save his relatives by killing a demon, the 
wicked King Kamsa, who is oppressing them (2.13.29, 34; 2.55.6-7). 
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For a full discussion of the purpose of Krsna’s incarnation, see Gon- 
zalez-Reimann 1993, passim. 

krtvd bhdrdvataranam prthivydh prthulocanah / moksayitvd jagat sarvarn 
gatah svasthdnam uttamam // tvayd tviha mahatkarrna devdndm pu- 
rusarsabha / krtam bhimasahdyena yamdbhydm ca mahdbhuja // 16.9.29- 
30. 


The main section is 12.216-220, where the intention seems to be, be¬ 
sides expounding the theory of time, to show that the Vedic god Indra 
is not as important as he might think himself to be; he simply gains 
and loses prominence as determined by time, just like all other beings. 
This needs to be understood in the context of the waning importance 
of Vedism, and the growth of what was to be called Hinduism. I must 
disagree with Bedekar’s ([1961] 1992:187, 192, 202) interpretation of 
these passages. He sees in the fact that these doctrines are propounded 
by Bali, the king of the demons, an indication that they are to be con¬ 
sidered heterodox and against the Epic’s ideas. He does not account for 
the fact that Bhisma tells the story to Yudhisthira without comment, 
thus endorsing it. He also seems to completely separate these passages 
from all others about time throughout the Epic by arguing that, in all 
others, when the players are impelled by time it simply means that a 
“particular occurrence or event represents the fructifying moment of the 
past Karman” (p. 201). This, I would argue, is a false distinction. An¬ 
other relevant chapter, and the most philosophical one in terms of its 
closeness to the philosophical schools, the darsanas, is 12 267 It de¬ 
scribes, in Samkhya style, how all the elements come from time, and 
the soul (ksetrin) transmigrates “from body to body... impelled by 
time,” dehad deham...kdlasamcoditah, 12 . 267 . 33 . 

Shulman (1991:11) concurs: “we might, in fact, regard this whole epic 
as an extended essay, earned along on a complex narrative frame, on 
time and its terrors.” Vassilkov (1999:25), after a detailed analysis of 
relevant passages, also concludes that ideas about time are central to 
the stoiy of the Mbh. He writes that “the teaching on the omnipotence 
^^and vicissitudes of Time is inherent in the epic world outlook.” 

® This sub-section of the Adi Parvan is the Anukramani Parvan, the 

index, or more precisely, the “description of the contents” of the 
Epic. 


srutavan asi vai rdjiio mahotsdhdn ntahdbaldn / dvaipdyanasya vadato 
naradasya ca dhimatah // mahatsu rdjavamse^u gunaih samuditesu ca /jdtdn 
divydstravidusah sakrapratitnatejasah // dharmena prthivim jitvd yajnair 
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i?tdptadaksinaih / asmiml lake yaiah prapya tatah kdlavasam eatdh // 

1.1.163-165. . s n // 

1.1.166-178. 

1.1.180. 

80 

vidvadbhih kathyate lake purdnaih kavisattamaih / sarvarddhi gunasampan- 
nds te cdpi nidhanam gatdh // 1.1.182. 

1.1.183-185. 


82 • 

Literally, “no one can go beyond the path arranged by the arranger,” 
or “distributed by the distributor [of fate].” 


bhavitavyant tathd tacca ndtah socitum arhasi / daivant prajhdvisesena ko 
nivartitum arhati//vidhdtrvihitant mdrgam na kascid ativartate / kdlamulam 
forvam bhdvdbhdvau sukhdsukhe // kdlah pacati bhutani kdlafi satp- 
harati prajdh / nirdahantam prajdfi kdlant kdlah samayate punah // kalo vi- 
kurute bhdvdn sarvdml lake subhdsubhdn / kdlah samkfipate sarvdh prajd 
visrjate punah / kdlah sarvefu bhutesu caraty avidhrtah samah // atitdn 
agatd bhdvd ye ca vartanti sdmpratam / tdn kdlanirmitdn buddhvd na 


sarpjhdnt hdtum arhasi// 1.1.186-190. 

Kim etair vd / pare 'nye mahddhanurdhardi cakravartinah kecit.. 
o ayo 'tha maruttabharataprabhrtayo rdjano misato bandhuvargasya ma- 
sriyani tyaktvdsmdl lokdd amuni lokam praydnti // MU 1.4. Seven of 
we kmgs mentioned in the MU list are also in the Mbh. list, they are: 
asabindu, Ambarisa, Saryati, Yayati, Anaranya, Marutta and Bharata. 

” Aft/6.15. 


kdlah pacati bhutdni sarvdny eva mahdmate / karmanydsam ahant manye 
tvam api drasfum arhasi// 17.1.3. I must add here that some northern 
manuscripts, including that of the commentator Nllakantha, read 
kdlapdsam, “the noose/net of time,” instead of karmanydsam, “the im¬ 
print of karma,” which is the chosen reading of the CE. 

kdlah pacati bhutdni sarvdpy eva mahdtmani /yasmitps tu pacyate kdlo yas 
tatp veda sa vedavit// MU 6.15. 

88 

kdlah pacati bhutani kdlah samharati prajdh / nirdahantarp prajdh kdlaip 
kdlah samayate punah//Mbh. 1.1.188. 

Compare this to the Buddhist version of the same idea in the Pali 
Canon: “time eats all beings, along with itself, but he who eats time, 
he cooks the cooker of beings,” where, according to the commentator, 
he who eats time is the enUghtened person. The Pali verse reads: kdlo 
gnasati bhutdni sabbdn’ eva sah' attand/yo ca kdlaghaso bhdto sa bhuta- 
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pacanitn paciti// Jdtaka vol. 2, p. 260, (Pali Text Society edition). Th 
verse and the commentary were translated by Collins (1992:228). 

vfkse phalam iva, 12.220.84. The ripening of a fruit seems like a natu¬ 
ral extension of the idea of cooking, as attested by the cognate Greek 
adjective pepon, cooked by the Sun, ripe.” As a noun, pepon means 
“melon” (“edible when ripe”). The Indo-European root, *pek*, already 
had the meanings to cook,” and “to ripen,” and from it also comes 
the English “cook.” The Greek verb peptein also included the meaning 
“to digest,” whence English “peptic” and “pepsin.” 

kdldgni, mentioned in the preceding verse (12.220.92). 

nacatra parihdro 'sti kdlasprstasya kasyacit / suksmdndm mahatdm caiva 
bhutanam paripacyatdm // anisasydpramattasya bhutdni pacatah sadd / 
anivrttasya kalasya ksayam prdpto na mucyate // 12 220 93-94 See akr, 
12.220.102, and 12.217.39. ’ ' ' 


The Moksadharma is 12.168-353. 

The Sanatsujatija is 5.42-45. In this section, Dhrtarastra receives 
^ac mgs on immortality (or non-death”), amrta. In the context of the 
pic, van Buitenen (1978:182) characterizes these teachings as “in¬ 
struction as consolation.” 


kalah pacati bhutdni sarvdny evdtmandtmani / yasmims tu pacyate kdlas 
tamna vedeha kascana//n.23\25. There are many parallels between 

Hopkins ([1901] 1969:33-46), who 
thp ^ i^ves the Epic to have borrowed from the Upanisad. As 

from m ^ could argue that it was taken 

thirH c ^ course, both texts could have borrowed it from a 

blv ^ ^ effect as cooking/ripening was proba- 

iJs discuss the Mbh. verse (nor the 

“time ronu » comparison of the two works, but he refers to the 

ofl EptaMfrr '“‘“O" 

curs in ml u • '""^^^ded in the CE, but oc- 

quoted To? T identical to 1.1.188, 

tures' tim ^ ^ reads. Time cooks all beings, time destroys all crea- 

kalah pacati 7^^" ^1! asleep, time is unconquerable,” 

durn/i ,^^ 5a/«/iurafe prajdh / kdlah suptesu jdgarti kdlo hi 

duratikramah //in the CE’s apparatus as inserted'after 11.2.14. 

6.24.17-30 {BhG 2.17-30). 

svadhamam api edveksya na vikampitum arhasi / dharmydd dhi yuddhde 
c reyo nyat ksatriyasya na vidyate // yadrcchaya copapannam svarga- 
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dvaram apdvnam / sukhinah ksatriydh pdrtha labhante yuddham idrsam // 
6.24.31-32 (BhG. 2.31-32). 

hato vd prdpsyasi svargam jin’d vd bhoksyase niahim / tasrndd uttistha 
kaunteya yuddhdya krtaniscayah// 6.24.37 (BhG. 2.37). 

na yajnair daksindvadbhir na tapobhir na vidyayd / svargam ydnti tathd 
rnartyd yathd surd rane hatdh// 11 .2.11. 

6.23.1 {BhG, 1.1). 

kirn nu yuddhe *sti sobhananiy 5.70.45. 

pdpah ksatriyadharmo ‘yam vayam ca vaSS 

dharmo ‘dharmo vd vrttir anya vigarhita // sudrah * ,r,nair vrtam // 

vipanijivinah / vayam vadhena jivdmah kapalam brahmanair vnam // 

5.70.46-47. 

In this sense, destiny would be linked primarily to historical time, 
and free will to personal time. 

The term used for the rope that held the anintal to be sacririeed was 
usually rarand, but pasa, from the same verbal root as ^e °ne 

generally used to refer to the rope of time; pasa is also 
the case of Yama’s noose. 
hdlapdsena baddhatn, 12 . 220 . 81 . 

ayam sa purusah sydmo lokasya duratikramah / baddhvd tifthati 
drah pasum rasanayd yathd// 12.220.82. I might also point ^at’'^ 
the Sauptika Parvan, during the night attack on the Pa^dava camp, 
Asvatthaman is said to have “offered to Kalaratrl” {kdlaratryai nya- 
vedayat, 10.8.78) those whom he killed. 

samsdrdrnavamagndndm pasundm pdsamuktaye / tvam eva . 

sadd tvam bhaktavatsala // devadevdnujdnihi prakrtaih pasabandhanaih / 
pdsitdn mocayi?ydmi tvatprasdddt pasun imdn// Agni Parana (9th century) 
27.18-19. Prakrti is the realm of nature/matter (as opposed to purusa, 
spirit/consciousness), in which transmigration takes place. Note that m 
the Samkhya system of philosophy the symbolism of the rope is re¬ 
fined further; in the words of Jacobsen (1999:27): “Prakrti is the active 
material principle that binds the passive purusa-s with the three strands 
of the rope (triguna-s) of materiality.” 

So the well-known ritual verses cited by the Brhaddranyaka Upani^ad 
(1.3.28): “lead me from non-existence to existence, lead me from dark¬ 
ness to light, lead me from death to immortality,” asato md sad gamaya 
tamaso md j'yotir gamaya mrtyor mdmrtam gamaya. It is significant that 
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the Upanisad glosses both non-existence and darkness as death {mrtv.A 
and both existence and light as immortality {amna), thus turning th’ 
three verses mto a threefold repetition of the same plea; “lead me fmn! 
death to immortality.” ^ 

See Collins 1992:230; and Pande 1993:207. 


The term pasu—the Vedic sacrificial animal—was to be used bv 
Saiva sects to mean the (bound) individual soul, and Siva’s Vedic enf 
^he lord of animals”, was then construed as “lord of 
souls. The word pasa (rope, noose), on the other hand, became, in 
mism, a term for the external world, where souls are bound. The 

gu^rw f ^ for being freed from anguish or 

guilt was already used in the Rg Veda. In RV 2.28.6c, Varuna is asked 

“LtWer*^"? ^ ^ rope” (lit 

the rope of a calf’)’ 

f^varved 1.24.13-15. For other 

death sacrifidal^d^^ ° the symbolism of bondage in connection to 
1989:29^297 expression of fate), see White 


Chapter 2 

Yuganta: The End of the Yuga 


The Mahabharata and the Yuga Theory 

I have dealt at some length with the meaning and importance of 
time and destiny in the Mahabharata because, as will become 
clear further on, this will help us clarify the relationship between 
the Epic and the yuga system. In Puranic Hinduism, as well as in 
all other later developments based on it, the Mahabharata plays a 
fundamental role in the yuga scheme, as the events it chronicles 
are considered to mark the end of the Dvapara Yuga and the be¬ 
ginning of our present Kali Yuga. Moreover, it is a common be¬ 
lief in the Puranas that the Kali Yuga started precisely at the 
moment of Krsna’s death, so the Epic plays a pivotal role in both 
traditional history and the mythology of the yugas.‘ Thus, for tra¬ 
ditional Hinduism—and for many modem scholars as well—the 
yuga theory forms an integral part of the plot of the Mahd- 
bhdrata} 

So it is that the renowned writer Irawati Karve, who writes 
with insight and perception about the Epic’s ethos in her aptly- 
titled book Yuganta: The End of an Epoch, sums up the commonly 
held assumptions simply and briefly when she says that “accord¬ 
ing to Hindu beliefs, the Mahdbhdrata war was fought at the end 
of the Dvapara. The beginning of the Kali was the signal for the 
heroes to start their last journey. The Mahdbhdrata thus marks the 
end of a yuga.”^ 

This statement, of course, implies that the players are acting 
purposefully because they know that the yuga is coming to a 
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close; the entire plot of the Epic, in fact, would be dependent on 
its taking place when the Kali Yuga was about to begin. But, is 
the yuga theory really an essential part of the Epic’s plot? And 
can we, for that matter, take it for granted that the Mahabharata 
has full knowledge of the classical yuga system? 

Let us take a closer look at Karve’s statement. Her assertion 
that the beginning of the Kali Yuga was the signal for the heroes, 
the Pandavas, to start their last journey is not supported by the 
text. Neither, by the way, is the more specific Puranic belief that 
Kali began with the passing away of Krsna; the Epic says nothing 
to that effect. As we have seen, when Yudhisthira hears of 
Krsna’s death, and of the destruction of the Yadavas, he decides 
to abandon the kingdom, and the five Pandavas then start their 
journey toward the Himalayas. This is described in the Ma- 
haprasthanika Parvan,'* while the death of Krsna and of the 
Yadavas is part of the preceding book, the Mausala.^ It is very 
significant that neither of these two books (nor the very last 
Svargarohana Parvan)® makes any mention whatsoever of the Kali 
Yuga or, for that matter, of any other yuga or the yugas in gen¬ 
eral. In the final three books of the Mahabharata the yugas are 
never mentioned, let alone invoked as the cause of events.’ As 
we know, the immediate blame for the death of Krsna and his 
relatives is put on Gandhari’s curse, and on the curse of the 
brahmanas. This, in turn, is subsumed in the larger mythological 
framework that explains the entire Epic in terms of the need to 
lighten the burden of the earth by annihilating the incarnated de¬ 
mons. But, above all of this is the relentless power of time, which 
ultimately destroys everything, and in whose domain even the 
mythological plot must unfold. 

So, if at the crucial ending of the Epic, when Krsna and his 
relatives, as well as the Pandavas, die, the text is silent on the 
yugas, where is it made clear that all these events take place 
during the change from the Dvapara to the Kali Yuga? As we 
shall see later on, this is stated clearly at remarkably few places, 
while in many others it is a matter of interpretation. 

In order to have a better idea of how the theme of the end of 
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the yuga is played in the Mahdbhdrata, and what its connection is 
to the story itself, there are three things we will look at more 
closely: the meaning of the word kali, and its use in the Epic; the 
role played by dice and the dice throws; and the use of the term 
yuganta in the poem. 

The Term kali and the Dice Throws 

It is important to remember that, besides being the name of the 
worst yuga, the term kali is very closely linked to the game of 
dice, and dice play a significant role in the Epic. Kali is the name 
of the losing throw, but the word can also mean misfortune, dis¬ 
cord, quarrel, and even war. It can .refer to the personification of 
bad luck, of discord, or of the losing throw itself and, as an ad¬ 
jective, it indicates the worst of something. All of these meanings 
are used in the Epic, and it is sometimes not clear which one is 
intended. It is important not to assume that a reference to the 
Kali Yuga is obvious each time the word is used. Let us look at 
some relevant examples. 

In the Rajadharma section of the Santi Parvan,* a section that 
deals with the duties of the king, Nakula states that “a king who 
does not protect the people is considered to be te/i.”’ He goes on 
to say that they, the Pmdavas, should be charitable kings, other¬ 
wise they themselves will become kali kings {rdjakalayalf)}^ I 
will return to the subject of the dharma of kings further on, but 
there can be little doubt that what is meant here by a 'kali king’ 
is a bad or unworthy king. 

Elsewhere, the story is told of a woman called Vidura, who 
complains bitterly about her son, Sainjaya, because he is de¬ 
pressed after being defeated in battle. After calling him a coward 
and wishing that no other woman would ever give birth to the 
likes of him, she tells him “I gave birth to Kali with you, 
Samjaya, passing off for my son.”" In this case, it seems clear 
that a personification of misfortune is intended, or perhaps a 
statement about the son being ‘the worst.’ 

These two examples illustrate how kali is used iii different 
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contexts to describe something as being bad or unworthy,'^ but 
more important for our purposes is the use of the term in con¬ 
nection with the confrontation between Kauravas and Pandavas. 

In the Udyoga Parvan,*^ Yudhisthira, while talking to Krsna 
about how terrible it would be if war broke out, tells him: “in 
war there is always discord (kali), Krsna!” Now, here Roy’s 
translation reads “O Krsna, Kali is ever present in battlefields,” 
clearly taking kali as a personification, although a personification 
of what is not as clear. One would assume it would still be a 
personification of discord or misfortune. 

Later, when Yudhisthira realizes that war is inevitable, he la¬ 
ments the fact that, despite all efforts to avoid it, “a great con¬ 
flict/misfortune (kali) has come to us.”*^ Here, Dutt takes kali as a 
personification, as he translates: “...has the mighty Kali come.” In 
this case, Dutt s version could either be taken to mean the per¬ 
sonification of discord/misfortune, or even of the Kali Yuga.'^ 

Of particular interest is the following instance from the second 
book. When Vidura hears that King Dhrtarastra will allow the 
dicing match against Yudhisthira that his son Duryodhana has 
asked for, he worries and goes before the king: 

When the wise Vidura heard this [he knew that] the door to con¬ 
flict (kahdvara) was at hand, and that it was the beginning of the 
destruction [of the Kurus], so he ran to Dhrtarastra.’’ 

Vidura then voices his disapproval to the king, and asks him to 
avoid the confrontation. He says, “act in such a way that a divi¬ 
sion does not occur among your sons because of the dice.”'® The 

discing match is then referred to as “the cause of the destruction 
of the earth. 

I am taking kalidvara to mean the door to conflict, or, the be¬ 
ginning o conflict, as I think this is the interpretation warranted 
y the context. Tensions had been mounting, and Vidura could 
clearly see that if the dicing match took place, a large-scale con¬ 
flict would be inevitable. It would deepen the antagonism be¬ 
tween Kauravas and Pandavas, and would, ultimately, spell the 
destruction of the entire family, “the destruction of the earth,” in 
the language of the Epic. Van Buitenen’s translation of the kali- 
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dvara phrase is “the gate of Kali was upon them,” taking Kali to 
mean the god of gambling and discord, while Roy has “the arri¬ 
val of Kali was at hand,” which he seems to take as a reference 
to the yuga.^° Dutt, on the other hand, is more explicit and trans¬ 
lates “the arrival of Kali (yuga) is near at hand.”^‘ 

The dicing match finally does take place, and Duryodhana, 
with the help of his crafty uncle Sakuni, defeats Yudhisthira by 
means of deception. The Pandavas then go into their twelve-year 
exile in the forest, and, while there, Arjuna refers to their situa¬ 
tion as “the conflict/misfortune (kali) caused by the dicing. 
This time, even Roy and Dutt, who tend to see allusions to the 
yugas when kali is mentioned, take this as a reference to the “dis¬ 
sensions” or the “troubles” caused by gambling.^^ 

During the time that the Pandavas spend in the forest, Yudhi¬ 
sthira encounters a sage, a r^i called Lomasa, who predicts he 
will vanquish the Kauravas. He compares the conflict between 
Kauravas and Pandavas to a former conflict between gods and 
demons that took place long ago in the yuga of the gods.^^ The 
gods followed dharma, while the demons did not, so good fortune 
went to the gods, and bad luck fell on the demons. Lomasa 
elaborates further: 

Misfortune (kali) then overwhelmed the daiteyas and the ddna- 
vas^ who were overcome by bad luck, and whose minds were 
overpowered by pride.^® 

Thus affected by bad luck (alak?mi) and misfortune (kali), the 
sage continues, they were completely destroyed,^^ The sons of 
Dhrtarastra, who are equally arrogant and foolish, shall suffer the 
same fate as the demons.^® 

It seems clear from the above passages that kali, in the sense 
of discord or misfortune (whether as an adjective or personified), 
is used in connection with the conflict between the Pandavas and 
the Kauravas. Furthermore, the term is used to describe Duryodh¬ 
ana, the greedy and power-thirsty son of Dhrtarastra who, 
throughout the Epic, is blamed for the fratricidal conflict. But not 
only is Duryodhana said to be a kali person, he is also considered 
to be an incarnation of Kali which, in this case, surely must be 
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construed as an incarnation of the losing dice throw, or, at the 
very least, as a pun on both meanings; he is the incarnation of 
the losing throw as well as of misfortune and quarrel. After all, it 
was he who called the dicing match in order to strip the Pandavas 
of their claim to the throne and of their possessions. The fateful 
match in which Yudhisthira lost everything then became the im¬ 
mediate source of the conflict. “The dice game is the root of dis¬ 
cord,” says Vidura when trying to stop the match from continu¬ 
ing. ‘7t leads to mutual dissension or to great war; as 
Dhrtaragra’s son, Duryodhana, resorts to it, he creates a teirible 
enmity.” And later, when war is imminent, Dhrtarastra com¬ 
plains that, the great destruction of the Kurus seems to have 
started with the gambling.”^® 

This is how Duryodhana is described: 

King Duryodhana was bom on earth from a portion of Kali. He 

was evil spirited and evil-minded, and he was a disgrace to the 


That worst of men (kalipurusaf was hated by all the world; that 
owest of men [puru?adhama) destroyed all the earth. He in- 
3"™osity into a great [conflict] that destroyed all 

Towards the end of the war, when Samjaya tells Dhrtarastra of all 
the dead, he explains: 

Indeed, best of the Bharatas, time has killed everyone after 
placmg Duryodhana at the head of [this] enmity, O Bharata!^' 

And after the war, when Vyasa is comforting Dhrtarastra, he tells 
e mg that his son Duryodhana was a part of the cosmic 
scheme to lighten the burden of the earth. He was to cause the 
mutual killing of warriors at the great battle. He then explains: 

That son of yours, O King, is a part of Kali, and he was bom in 
Gandhan’s womb for the purpose of destroying the world. 

He was impatient, fickle, irascible and difficult to deal with. Be¬ 
cause of fate, his brothers were bom [to be] like him. 

His maternal uncle, Sakuni, and his great friend Karna, as well 
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as [other] kings, were bom on earth for the purpose of destru 

tion.'^ 

The mention of Sakuni is especially relevant here, as it was 
who, as a co-conspirator, played the fraudulent dicing ma c 
Duryodhana’s place. And it turns out that Sakuni, ® 

pert at the dice game, is the incarnation of Dvapara, t e 
worst dice throw.It seems fitting that Duryodhana, w o was 
cause of the conflict, and Sakuni, who helped him carry out 
plans through a dicing match, are cast as incarnations o t e "WO 
worst throws.Duryodhana produced kali that is to say iscor , 
dissension and misfortune—among the Bharatas. There is no nee^ 
here to invoke the yugas when Kali and Dvapara are mentione . 

In fact, there is a story told in the third book, ^ ® . 
Pandavas are living in exile in the forest after losing t e icing 
match, in which Dvapara and Kali—the dice throws are 1^5^°^' 
fied. It is the well-known story of King Nala, told to Yudhisthira 
by the rsi Brhadasva when he complains about his mis oitune. 
The sage explains how King Nala, who had suffered a simi a 
fate, had been even more unhappy than Yudhisthira. 

King Nala had recently married DamayantI when Kali, who 
had wanted to be the one to marry her, decides to enter Nala an 
possess him. He asks his companion, Dvapara, to help him by 
entering a set of dice.^® Possessed by Kali, Nala becomes a gam¬ 
bler and loses everything, except his wife, to his brother Puskara. 
After this defeat, Nala and DamayantI go off to the jungle where 
he eventually abandons her because he is still possessed by Kali. 

After many adventures, Nala, who is now in the service of 
King Rtuparna and lives in disguise under the name of Bahuka, is 
greatly impressed by the king’s ability to calculate the number of 
nuts and leaves on a vibhitaka tree. Rtuparna declares himself to 
be an expert at counting and a knower of the secret of dice, and 
agrees to teach Nala the secret in exchange for Nala s knowledge 
of horsemanship. As soon as Nala learns the secret of the dice 
(aksahrdayd), Kali leaves his body and enters the vibhitaka tree, 
which then becomes infamous.Nala is later reunited with 
DamayantI and he now defeats his brother Puskara at dice. After 
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Naig DamayantI live in happiness. Brhadasva then telig 

^udhisthira that “this story is considered to bring about the 
sti^ction of Kali//:u//,”"° and that by listening to it bad incu 
o akstni) can be averted."" At the end, the rsi teaches Yudhisthira 
secret of the dice.^*^ '' ^ ^ 

b n? interpreted as the personification of 

o h the impulse to gamble and of bad luck, but bad luck in 
gambling is, of course, ultimately equal to the ’losing throw. Kali 
DiiT^ conspire together against Nala, just as 

^ntyodhana and Sakuni (who are the incarnations of Kali and 
PanH respectively), had conspired against Yudhisthira and the 
bein'is Kali, while Dvapara 
in might even say that 

the ^'^'Yodhana ‘forced’ Yudhisthira to play the game, in 

same way that Kali possessed Nala and made him play.'’" 

Virata mention of the dice throws is to be found in the 

^atsya ki^^^v- 

The K. ^ thirteenth, and last, year in exile 

Pandavro^'^^" tip arms against their 

Jttna', With hT^’ disagrees. He knows that Ar- 

Asv^tZl V, • " formidable adversary 

°"sly Se^n " i kingdom had preW- 

by deceit atT” "^ f .honorable fighting, but 

'^itt again with th^d’^ h^li l ^ Sakuni and let him 

sain with the dice, he declares sarcastically, for: 

^andiva does not throw dice, whether Krta ^ t>> r>- a- 

throws blazing, sharp, hard arrows.^^ ' 

The 

‘in'erw"’,*'’""; 7 with dice throws; this 

throws can nrohahi °tn ^ r*t ^ts mention of the dice 

'-an probably throw light on the fniir. • u* , 

appears in ttio r, * l i i ^ following passage, which 

ire IS m the next book, the Udvopa Pc^r^, u ^ j 

scribes to Kamf. % -n u ^"Sa Parvan, when Krsna de- 
Karna what u will be like when the great war starts: 

whose charioteL^k white horses (Arjuna), 

Of Agni rSta >"«« -<* 
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7. and [when you hear] the loud twang of Gandiva, like the 
crack of lightning; there will then be no Treta, no Krta an no 
Dvapara. 

8. When, in the battle, you see Yudhisthira, the son of K 
whispering sacrificial prayers and protecting his great army, 

9. unassailable like the Sun, destroying the enemy army, 
will then be no Treta, no Krta and no Dvapara. 

10. When, in the battle, you see the strong BWmasena dancing 
defiantly after drinking Duhsasana s blood, 

11. like an elephant in rut after killing an enemy elephant; there 

will then be no Treta, no Krta and no Dvapara. 

' of 

12. When, in the battle, you see the two great w phar- 

Madri (Nakula and Sahadeva) jolting the army 

tarastras like two elephants, 

13. destroying the chariots of enemy and no 

the confrontation; there will then be no re a, 

Dvapara. .. 

14. When, in the battle, you see Drona, [tL king]’ 

Krpa, King Suyodhana (Duryodhana) and Jayadrath 

of the Sindhus, .. 

j V Y {jjg ambidex 

15. quickly approaching the battle, and - -q Krta and 

Irous archer (Arjuna); there will then be no 

Treta. Krta and 

This is an interesting passage, and the . j consider to 

dvapara can be interpreted in different ways. . passage 

the most reasonable explanation is to un ® uses the 

terms of the verse quoted earlier, when As 
mantes of the dice throws to mock the way saymg 

won the kingdom. As in that case, this passage weapons, 

^h^t, this time around, the battle is to be ^ uo chance 

dice, the implication being that the Kauravas s 
Winning. They will surely lose. Which is, of cou ^^e 

l^^tely happens, and it is significant that towards 
^^ttle, Bhima, having dealt mortal blows to ^ 
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phantly utters these words: 

We do not use humiliation, fire, dice games and cheating; we 

destroy our enemies with the strength of our arms/^ 

Our passage can also simply (or simultaneously) mean that all 
good fortune will vanish for the Kauravas once the battle starts, 
and all that will be left for them is kali, that is bad luck and mis¬ 
fortune. Dicing terminology is used to indicate that disaster lies 
ahead. In the verses following this passage, Karna himself ac¬ 
knowledges that the Pandavas will surely win and describes omi¬ 
nous portents and a dream to that effect. Krsna then closes by 
saying that “the destruction of the earth is now certainly near.”*** 
By “the destruction of the earth” we must understand, as in other 
passages, the destruction of the Kauravas, or, in a more general 
sense, of the Bharatas, meaning both the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas along with their allies. 

The interesting thing about this passage is that translators have, 
as a matter of course, taken it to refer to the yugas, following the 
traditional assumption that the beginning of the Kali Yuga was 
marked by the great Bharata war (although, as was mentioned 
earlier, the Puranas turn this into the more precise statement that 
it was the death of Krsna, the avatara, that signaled the dawn of 
the new yuga). So, Roy’s translation renders the refrain line 
“there will then be no Treta, no Krta and no Dvapara,” as “then 
all signs of the Krta, the Treta, and the Dvapara ages will disap¬ 
pear.” Van Buitenen’s translation only inserts the word ‘Age’ 
once—after the first mention of Krta—thus translating “then there 
will be no more Krta Age, no more Treta, no more Dvapara.” 
Although m the following repetitions of the verse he omits the 
term ‘Age,’ that one mention implies that the whole passage 
should be taken to mean that the first three yugas have passed, 
and Kah will now begin.'® The word yuga is not present in the 
Sanskrit text, and there is nothing in the context to indicate that 
the yugas are meant.'* But even if a connection to the yugas were 
warranted, and I think it is not—we should then also consider the 
possibility of a pun on both meanings, the dice throws and the 
yugas it would still be necessary to know how the yugas should 
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be understood here. 

In any case, what is in evidence here is a predisposition on the 
part of translators to read the classical yugas into the text, based 
partly on the Epic itself, but mainly on Pur^ic and later tradi¬ 
tion.^^ This is somewhat surprising in the case of van Buitenen, 
who, in the introduction to this very Parvan, while criticizing Bi- 
ardeau’s ahistorical approach to the Mahabhdrata, warns against 
the pitfalls of laying a ‘Purana-Hindu’ interpretation upon the 
Epic.^^ It illustrates the degree to which the yugas are considered 
to be inseparable from the Mahabhdrata. Another instance of this 
is the verse mentioned earlier which talks of the approaching door 
to conflict (kalidvdra), while referring to the imminent conflict 
between Kauravas and Pandavas. There too, one could, from a 
Puranic perspective, read the yugas into the text, and construe 
this as another prophetic statement announcing the ominous arri¬ 
val of the Kali Yuga, as Roy seems to have done, and as Dutt 
clearly did.^** 

We will now review an important external confirmation of the 
use of the names of the dice throws for describing the relative 
merit of something, and for indicating good or bad fortune. It 
comes from the Aitareya Brdhmana, a text which could be of par¬ 
ticular relevance in connection with the Epic. Its period of com¬ 
position, estimated by Keith as probably not later than 600 
B.C.E.,^^ places it roughly at the time of the earliest strata of the 
Mahdbhdrata. And it was apparently composed during the heyday 
of the rule of King Janamejaya Pariksita.^® Now, Janamejaya 
Pariksita is, according to the Epic, the great-grandson of Arjuna, 
and the king at whose snake-sacrifice the Mahdbhdrata was re¬ 
cited. 

The Aitareya relates the story of Sunahsepa, and within the 
story it describes how a young boy named Rohita was instructed 
by the god Indra to wander in the forest and not return to his 
village.^^ Once a year Rohita returned and, each time, was again 
admonished by Indra to keep wandering in the forest. This hap¬ 
pens five times, and on each occasion Indra exhorts him with a 
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verse. After the third and fourth years, the god pronounces the 
two verses that are of interest to us here. They can be quoted to¬ 
gether, as they are clearly two expressions of the same idea: 

The fortune (bhaga) of one who is sitting down, sits down; that 
of one who is standing, stands up. That of one who is lying 
down, lies down; the fortune of one who keeps moving, moves. 

Lying down one becomes Kali; getting up, Dvapara. Standing, 
one becomes Treta; by moving, one becomes Krta.^* 

These verses provide evidence that at a time when the Mahd- 
bhdrata was in its early stages of development, and in a milieu 
intimately related to the Epic’s story, the names of the four dice 
throws were used for indicating good or bad fortune, and for rat¬ 
ing the worth or merit of something on a fourfold scale. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find them so used in the Epic, where, 
in addition, the game of dice plays such a prominent role.^^ We 
shall return to these verses later on, when we look into the con¬ 
nection between the king and the yugas. 

Kali in Early Buddhist Literature: The Pali Canon 

Another important external source for establishing the current us¬ 
age of the word kali at the time of the Epic’s composition is the 
collection of Buddhist texts written in Pali. This collection is 
generally considered to include the earliest of Buddhist writings, 
and to have been composed at about the same time as some strata 
of the Epic, probably in the early centuries B.c.E.'^" In these texts, 
kab ts used with all of the meanings illustrated above for the Ma¬ 
habharata The term stands for the losing dice throw as well as 

evil, misfortune, destruction, bad luck, defeat, and anything con¬ 
sidered wrong or false. ^ 

According to the Sutta Nipata, one of the oldest texts in the 
Pah Canon, the Buddha once said these words with regards to a 
monk (bhikku) who was criticizing other disciples: 

The person who praises someone worthy of blame, or blames 
someone worthy of praise, gathers kali (evil) by his words.Be- 
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cause of such kali he finds no happiness. 

The kah by which one loses everything—including oneself—at 
dice is insignificMt [compared to] the great kali of finding fault 
in the righteous. ^ 

A few lines later, the Buddha is said to list several negative ad¬ 
jectives that describe unworthy people doomed to hell; among 
them are purisanta and kali, translated by Norman respectively as 
owest of men” and “wicked.”^ These same words, as we have 

seen are used together in the Mahabharata to describe Duryodh- 
ana.“ 

In the Anguttara Nikdya, kali is used in the sense of something 
wrong or false. And in the Dhammapada, the following com¬ 
parison is made: “there is no fire like passion; there is no kali 
(evil) like hatred.Similarly, in a Jataka story it is told how a 
treacherous chameleon caused the kali (destruction) of an entire 
family of large lizards. Although the meaning seems evident from 
the context, the commentator expressly points out that kali is here 
synonymous with destruction.^® 

Kali as the losing throw is mentioned, for example, in the 
Dhammapada and the Digha Nikdya.^^ In this respect, there is an¬ 
other inter^ting usage in the Pali texts, one obviously derived 
from the dice game. The opposition between krta and kali is em¬ 
ployed to denote the contrast between victory and defeat, between 
good luck and bad luck. In one of the Jataka stories, a man 
called Bijaka complains about his fate, as he was bom to a pros¬ 
titute despite being a good man in his previous birth. He com¬ 
pares his luck to that of Alata, who had a high birth even though 
he had harmed many animals in his previous life. Both men agree 
t at good and bad actions bear no fruit, everything is predestined 
^d simply a matter of fate, niyati, which here would probably be 
better rendered as chance. Bijaka says: 

I, indeed, get only kali (misfortune), like an unskilled gambler; 
[while] Alata gets kita (good fortune), like an able gambler.’® 

The krta-kali opposition is also conveyed by the use of the terms 
kahggaha and kafaggaha. The compound kaliggaha literally means 
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“holder of kali," and could be translated as “the one of bad for¬ 
tune” or “the loser.” It appears in the expression ubhayattha kalig- 
gaha, “doing badly in both places,” that is, in this world and in 
the next.’’ The opposite of kaliggaha is kataggaha, “holder of 
krta," which can then be rendered as “the lucky one” or “the 
winner.” ” It is used in the equivalent phrase ubhayattha katag¬ 
gaha, “lucky in both worlds.”’^ 

Lastly, the term kali, when combined with words derived from 
the verbal root grab, to hold or grasp, conveys the idea of having 
bad luck or losing. So, to hold kali means to have bad luck or to 
lose, and the compound kaliggaha refers, as just mentioned, to 
someone of bad luck or a loser.’'* 

Significantly, kali is rarely, if ever, used in the Pali texts with 
reference to the yugas, in contrast with its widespread use to de¬ 
note the losing dice throw, bad luck, evil, destruction, or anything 
considered negative. 


The Term Yuganta 

The word yuganta, “the end of the yuga,” or its equivalent 
yugaksaya, “the destruction of the yuga,” appears frequently in the 
Mahabharata but, contrary to what might be expected, it is not 
used for indicating when the action of the Epic takes place. 
Rather, the word is almost invariably used for making compari¬ 
sons to yuganta, which have to be understood as comparisons to a 
mythological ‘end of the world.’ Comparisons to the end of the 
yuga become a standard device for describing something deemed 
to be awe-inspiring, terrible and devastating. 

These comparisons are mainly concentrated in the ‘battle 
books’ (Parvans six to ten), so called because they deal with all 
the details of the great war, and among them, they are to be 
found especially in the Drona Parvan,’^ although the book imme¬ 
diately preceding it, the Bhisma Parvan, also contains a signifi¬ 
cant number. They are also used, to a limited extent, in some of 
the other books. The destruction at the time of yuganta turns out 
to be a very productive metaphor that is used to poetic advantage 
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as heroes, weapons, battles and other happenings are described as 
resembling the cataclysmic events that take place at the end of 
the yuga. 

In order to perceive the full force of the comparison, and to 
see how prevalent it is, let us now review the different ways in 
which it is used. Some of the heroes are compared to time and 
death at the end of the yuga. Bhima, after Yudhisthira’s defeat at 
the dicing match and the ensuing humiliation of the P^davas, 
becomes enraged and his face is like that of death at yuganta.’^ 
During the battle, he goes about killing everyone “like time at 
yuganta;”^^ wielding his mace, he looked as terrible as “time at 
the end of the yuga.”’® Arjuna also killed many in battle, like 
time at the end of the yuga.’® Duryodhana, on his part, warns that 
when he fights Arjuna his prowess will be shown to he like that 
of time at the end of the yuga.®° Asvatthaman is also said to kill 
enemies “as does death, sent forth by time, at yuganta,”®* and 
even Bhisma is described as being like time at yugaksaya}^ 

When Bhima and Duryodhana are engaged in a wrestling 
match they are described as two seas at yuganta,®^ and the two 
armies at the great battle resembled two oceans clashing at 
yuganta.®^ And even the loud sound of several attacking Kaurava 
warriors seemed “like the sound of oceans at the end of the 
yuga.”®^ 

Two other interesting images resorted to are clouds and light¬ 
ning. The Kaurava army looks “like the stream of clouds at 
yugtota,”®^ and the wamor Ghatotkaca roars in rage, like a 
cloud at yuganta.”®’ When a powerful weapon is struck down and 
falls, “it terrifies all beings, like a thunderbolt at yuganta.”®® 
Likewise, wounded elephants fall to the ground “like mountains 
shattered by lightning at the end of the yuga.”®® In a similar vein, 
certain weapons are said to be like meteors or comets appearing 
at yuganta.®” Another motif is that of a river made by the blood 
and body parts of the warriors slain by Arjuna,®* or by Drona;®’ it 
resembles the one made by time at yuganta. 

And there are yet other motifs. On one occasion, Yudhisthira 
finds that his brothers have collapsed, and they are said to look 
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like the fallen guardians of the four quarters, the lokapalas, at 
yuganta.^^ And Arjuna, after vowing to kill Jayadratha, blows his 
conch, causing the whole world to shake as if at the end of the 
yuga.^'’ Again, both Arjuna and Krsna blow their conches and 
their sound terrifies the Kauravas: 

That very loud sound, King, filled all the directions; it terrified 

the troops as if the end of the yuga were in full swing.’^ 

When the five Pandavas attacked the rdksasa Alambusa, the sim¬ 
ile is drawn from astrology: the demon was “overpowered... like 
the Moon [is overpowered] by the five planets at the terrible end 
of the yuga.”^® There is even a comparison that conveys an image 
of beauty. After many rdksasas had been conquered, the earth 
looked beautiful, strewn with all the implements of war, “like the 
sky at the end of the yuga, with risen Suns and Moons, and 
strewn with planets.”^’ 

One of the favorite comparisons is to the majestic, brilliant, 
shining Sun at the end of the yuga. Krsna’s powerful discus, Su- 
darsana, flies through the air resembling the Sun at yuganta.^* 
Arjuna’s banner was also “like the shining Sun at yuganta;”^^ and 
so were the banners of the Kurus, as they illuminated the troops 
“like the Sun at yuganta.”'^ Arjuna himself is compared to the 
Sun at the end of the yuga,'°' and so is his bow, Gandiva: when 
stretched, its arrows are comparable to the Sun’s rays/“ Arjuna 
and Krsna together were “like two suns at yuganta;”‘“ but, then 
again, so^were Krtavarman and Sikhandin when they engaged in 
combat. Even Asvatthaman shone like the Sun at yuganta, after 
e had killed many rdksasas.^'^^ On the other hand, when the wise 
Bhisma lay dead on his bed of arrows, he was like the Sun fallen 
from the sky at yuganta.*”® 

The most common comparison, by far, is to the devastating 
fire that bums everything at the end of the yuga. So Arjuna, 
about to engage in battle, was; 

...like the terrible destroyer, like Vasava (Indra) with the thun¬ 
derbolt, like staff-wielding, unbearable death, impelled by time. 

Like the trident-wielding Aksobhya (Siva), like Varuna with his 
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noose; like the flaming fire that will bum all creatures at 
yuganta.‘°’ 

And elsewhere: 

Arjuna burned all the Kurus with the heat of his weapon, like 
the fire that breaks out at yuganta [bums] all beings. 

Bhisma was also “like the fire at the end of the yuga;”*'” and 
Karna was “bright like the fire at yuganta, and firm like the 
Himalayas.’’"® Sikhandin confronted Drona like the fire at 
yuganta,’’*" but elsewhere Drona himself is equaled to the fire at 
yuganta.**^ 

And so is Yudhisthira: 

Then Yudhisthira, the son of Dharma, burned with anger, like 
the fire that will bum all beings at the end of the yuga."^ 

Asvatthaman, after the night raid on the Pandava camp, shone 
“like the fire that has turned all beings to ashes at yuganta.’’**'* He 
bums his enemies with arrows, just as fire bums beings at the 
end of the yuga;**^ and the same words, almost verbatim, are 
used of Karna. **^ Asvatthaman, again, attacks the Pandavas with a 
powerful fiery weapon that bums their troops “like the samvartaka 
fire bums all beings at the end of the yuga.”**^ 

I must point out that the destmctive fire of the end of the yuga 
is generally associated with time. The samvartaka fire, which in 
the verse just quoted is said to be the fire of destraction at the 
end of the yuga, is merely an expression of the fire of time 
{kdlagni)}^^ Just as time destroys all individual beings, it also, 
ultimately, consumes everything at the end of the world, or, shall 
we now say, at the end of time. So, when Bhisma praises Sakuni 
as a warrior, he says that in battle he shall “move about like 
time,” angry “like the fire at the end of the yuga.”**^ Likewise, 
when SiSupala insults Krsna, Bhima becomes enraged like time 
about to bum down all creatures at yuganta.*^® And, during the 
battle, Bhima attacked “like the fire at the end of the yuga,” 
killing everyone “like time at yuganta.”*^* Karna, when ready to 
fight, is said to have been set loose like the fire at the end of the 
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yuga is set loose by time.*^^ 

There are many more instances of these comparisons to 
yuganta in the Mahabharata, but all the previous examples should 
suffice to make it abundantly clear that what is intended is just 
that: a comparison.There are even some cases where instead of 
the comparison being used for heroes or weapons, the Epic con¬ 
flict itself and its aftermath are directly compared to the end of 
the yuga. Consider the following description of the war given by 
Sarnjaya: 

When the fierce, hair-raising battle was going on, Bharata, it was 
like the end of the yuga, when a violent destruction of the world 
takes place.'"'' 

So it was not the end of the yuga, it was merely like the end of 
the yuga: the devastation was such that it resembled the end of 
the world. 

When Bhisma wreaks havoc among the Pandavas, he is “as if 
producing the end of the yuga in Yudhisthira’s amy.”'^^ And 
later, as Dhrtarastra laments the death of Bhisma and Drona, he 
blames time and destiny, and compares their deaths to a change 
of yuga: 

Like a change of yuga, like a delusion of the worlds, O dear 
one, is the killing of Bhisma and of the noble Drona. 

Similarly, when the Kaurava women hear of the death of their 
warriors, they are terribly distraught: 

Holding arms they mourned their sons, brothers and fathers, as 

if displaying the destruction of the world at the end of the 
yuga.*'"' 

They cried aloud with a sound that reached all the worlds: 

All the beings [that heard them] thought: ‘this is destruction, like 
the burning of beings at the time of the end of the yuga.’*"® 

One of the women, Somadatta s wife, grieves over her slain son 
and addresses her dead husband, killed earlier in the war, with 
these words: 
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Fortunately, great King, you do not see this cruel destruction of 
the Bharatas, this awful war of the Kurus, this end of the 

129 

yuga.'" 

Many years after the war, Dhrtarastra himself dies in the forest, 
along with his wife Gandharl and with Kunti, the mother of 
Yudhisthira, Arjuna and Bhima. On hearing the news of their 
passing, “the five Pandavas were as afflicted with sorrow as all 
beings at the end of the yuga.”‘^° 

There are only a few places in which yuganta is used without 
an explicit indication that it is meant as a comparison. One of 
them is the description, mentioned earlier, of the river of blood 
caused by Arjuna. In a note to that passage I have already dis¬ 
cussed the matter. Another is the verse just quoted, in which So- 
madatta’s wife laments the death of her son. In the latter case, it 
is clear that the term is meant as a metaphor. She is talking to 
her dead husband and tells him he is lucky not to witness the de¬ 
struction of the Bharatas, to which she metaphorically refers as 
the end of the world, that is, the end of the yuga. 

Likewise, on one occasion, Yudhisthira proclaims that Bhima 
will be so fierce in battle that “he will display the end of the 
yuga.’’*^* In what is another example, Arjuna had earlier engaged 
in a long tirade warning that, should war break out, Dhrtarastra 
and his sons would regret having started the conflict and facing 
the powerful Pandavas. As part of his warning, he says: 

When I bum the Kauraveyas like fire, destroying the flocks of 
assembled demons, establishing another yuga at the end of the 
yuga; then Dhrtarastra and his sons will be sorry. 

This, again, I believe should be taken as a metaphor. Arjuna is 
comparing himself to fire, and he will destroy the demons (pre¬ 
sumably the Kauravas and their allies) and start a new era, just as 
the fire at yuganta destroys everything, thus preparing the way for 
a new yuga to begin. The commentator Nilakantha clearly under¬ 
stands Arjuna’s statement metaphorically. In his interpretation, 
Arjuna’s words would run something like this: 

When I bum the Kauraveyas like fire, destroying the flocks of 
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assembled demons and establishing a time when dharma will 
prevail as the enemies are destroyed; then Dhrtarastra and his 
sons will be sorry.'” 

It goes without saying that, if Nilakantha’s interpretation is cor¬ 
rect, Arjuna could hardly be speaking of the beginning of the ter¬ 
rible adharmic Kali Yuga when he talks of a time when dharma 
will prevail. 

The only other relevant instance I have found of the use of 
yuganta without an explicit indication that it is meant as a com¬ 
parison, is not far from these last two. Before the war, as Krsna 
is preparing to meet with Duryodhana in an attempt to avert the 
conflict, Bhima encourages him to use diplomacy because 
Duryodhana is a difficult person to deal with. He is treacherous, 
impulsive and a liar. Bhima then recites the names of eighteen 
kings who had destroyed their own families; they were the lowest 
of men,'^'* and were bom at yuganta. He continues: 

And so our own Duryodhana of the Kurus, created by time at 
the end of the yuga; he is the ruin of the family, the worst, an 
evil man.'” 

In this case, as in the previous one, I believe the mention of the 
end of the yuga should probably be taken as a metaphor for the 
terrible destruction of the entire family. Reading it as a metaphor 
is consistent with the way in which the term yuganta is used 
throughout the Epic: as a point of comparison for something awe¬ 
inspiring and devastating. 

At this point, I must mention that a comparison to yuganta 
similar to those in the Mahabharata appears in what is considered 
to be the first important inscription in Sanskrit, an inscription of 
the Saka King Rudradaman I dated in the year 150 C.E. It refers 
to an ancient Mauryan dam which burst open “because of a wind 
of terrible speed as that at the end of the yuga (yuganidhana)."^^^ 
Likewise, in the commentary to one of the Buddhist Jataka tales, 
the Pali term yugantavdta, “the wind at yuganta,” is used. The 
Pali-English Dictionary defines the compound as “storm at the end 
of an age,” or “whirlwind,” clearly taking it as a metaphor.*^’ 
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There are also comparisons to yuganta in the Rdmdyana, simi¬ 
lar to the comparisons of weapons and heroes found in the Maha- 
bhdrataP^ All of this confirms that these are mere metaphors, 
with no ultimate significance. They are comparisons, not descrip¬ 
tions. 

After all the examples of the preceding pages, it is now clear 
that the term yuganta is not used for placing the Epic’s events at 
a particular moment in the yuga scheme—in this case, the end of 
the Dvapara Yuga and the beginning of the Kali Yuga—it is 
merely used as a narrative device, a powerful image intended to 
impress on the audience the awesome and terrifying nature of the 
thing described.It is a way of evoking what was evidently 
considered a familiar image for the listener of the Epic poem. 
What, then, is that image? 

The comparisons themselves give us a large part of the answer. 
It is a time of great destruction, caused mainly by natural forces: 
torrential rains, implied by the rolling clouds and the thunder; 
earthquakes, hinted at by the shaking produced by Arjuna’s conch 
as well as by the fallen guardians of the quarters; terrible winds, 
if we include the mention in Rudradaman’s inscriptionand an 
intense, resplendent Sun; but most of all fire, an all-consuming 
fire that destroys everything. There are also comets or meteors, as 
well as negative planetary configurations. 

The image of the end of the yuga, then, refers to the end of a 
cosmic cycle that brings with it great destruction. In the Epic, as 
well as in later texts, this destruction is often associated with the 
god Rudra (Siva), who is sometimes said to have created the 
world, and to whom it is to return at the end of the yuga.*'** He is 
said to rage at yuganta.*'*^ It is, therefore, not surprising that Ar- 
juna, responding to a question of Yudhisthira s, asserts that he 
can quickly kill the enemy because he has the missile that Pasu- 
pati (Siva) uses at yuganta for destroying every creature.* 

This destruction at yuganta, which clearly does not refer to the 
transition between one individual yuga and the next, seems to 
allude either to an undefined long period of time, or to the end of 
the cycle of all four yugas (Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali) taken 
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as a whole. The four yugas taken together are commonly referred 
to as a yuga, what the Puranas would call the mahayuga, the 
great yuga, or the caturyuga, the fourfold yuga. 

There is, however, another confusion here, because in the 
Puranas—as well as in many Epic passages—this end of the 
world is said to take place not at the end of a single fourfold 
yuga, but only after a full cycle of one thousand such fourfold 
yugas has elapsed, and this period was to be called a kalpa or a 
day of Brahma. 

The Epic comparisons to yuganta, as well as that of Ru- 
dradaman s rock inscription, probably reflect an early stage in the 
formation of Hindu cosmogonic theories, a stage in which some 
kind of destruction caused by the forces of nature, and generally 
attributed to Siva,"*^ was thought to take place at the end of the 
fourfold mahayuga. This moment of world destruction was then 
transferred to the end of not one, but one thousand mahayugas. 
The Mahabharata, in fact, in several places speaks of the yuga as 
a cycle of creation and destruction. Besides the references quoted 
above, it variously talks of Visnu sleeping at the beginning of the 

kalpas according to the 
ur^nas), of all beings being created from him at the beginning 
of the first yuga and returning to him at the end of the yuga,“’’ 
and of^Vasudeva (Krsna) creating the world yuga after yuga {yuge 
Actually, in some of the very first introductory verses of 
the Epic, creation and destruction are said to take place at the 
eginning and the end of the yuga.*'’^ There is even an unusual 
verse in the Santi Parvan that states that a yuga of twelve thou¬ 
sand years (i.e. the mahayuga) is a kalpa, and a thousand kalpas 
are a day of Brahma.This is in clear conflict with the com¬ 
mon y held view that a kalpa equals not one, but one thousand 
mahayugas, and it seems to indicate that the cycle of four 
yugas—considered as a period of creation and destruction—could 
have been identified with the kalpa even before the cycle was ex¬ 
panded to include one thousand mahayugas. 


We can now briefly summarize our main conclusions concerning 
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the use of yuganta in the Mahdbhdrata: 

1. The term yuganta, when used alone, does not refer to the 
end of a particular yuga, but to the end of either an 
unspecified long period of time, or the end of all four yugas. 
Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali. It is used in a formulaic 
manner, in the locative case (yugdnte). 

2. Major natural disasters take place at yuganta, and it is 
considered to be the end of the world, when everything is 
destroyed. It corresponds to the Puranic kalp^ta. 

3. When used in connection with Epic events and heroes, 
the term is generally meant as a metaphor for the destruction 
of the Kauravas and the Pandavas, or as a device for 
emphasizing the awe-inspiring nature of weapons, heroic acts 
or other happenings. It is not used for placing the destruction 
of the Bharatas at a particular moment in the classical yuga 
cycle. 


Notes 

' There are other opinions as to exactly when the Kali Yuga began, but 
they are all associated with the Mahdbhdrata war and its aftermath. 

^ A few scholars (e.g., Poddar 1979: 216, Varma 1979: 142) have occa¬ 
sionally suggested that the yuga theory is not crucial to the Epic, but 
this is not the generalized view. 

^ Karve 1969:217; I have provided the diacritical marks. 

Book 17. 

^ Book 16. 

* Book 18. 

’ The notion that the Pandavas embark on their final journey when they 
realize that the Kali Yuga has begun is probably derived from the 
Bhdgavata Parana (1.15.36-37), a text that is centuries later than the 
Mbh. The Purana says that Kali began when Krsna died, and points out 
that Kali is the cause of adharma. It immediately states that when 
Yudhisthira perceived a rise in adharma—presumably caused by the 
onset of the Kali Yuga—he decided to leave this world. In other 
words, by saying that Yudhisthira noticed that adharma was on the 
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rise, the BhP is indirectly asserting that he realized that the Kali Yuga 
had arrived, and this prompted him and his brothers to abandon the 
world. That this passage of the BhP has influenced later scholars is 
evident by the fact that Shukla and Sarma (1976:10), in their transla¬ 
tion of the Aryabhatiya, cite it as scriptural authority for asserting that 
Yudhisthira abandoned the world when he became aware of the arrival 
of the Kali Yuga. 

® Book 12. 

^ asaranyahprajdndm yah sa rajd kalir ucyate// \2.\2.21. 

12.12.29. 

“ kalim putrapravddena samjaya tvdm ajijandm, 5.131.27. 

White (1989:301, note 76) quotes an Epic passage (13.127.15-16) in 
which broken vessels are said to be inauspicious (aprasasta) because 
there is kali in them, or because Kali is in them; “they say there is kali 
in broken vessels” (bhinnabhdnde kalim prdhuh). The entire chapter in 
which these verses occur is not part of the Critical Edition, they appear 
in Book 13, Appendix 1, No. 14, lines 306-308 (13.127 in Roy’s 
translation, 13.127.16-17 in Dutt’s). White was probably using the 
Bombay edition. 

Book 5. 

yuddhe krsna kalir nityam, 5.70.49. In Roy’s text it is at 5.72- Dutt’s 
translation (5.72.50) is similar. 

15 

... sman updvrttah kalir mahdn, 5.151.21. 

Roy (5.155) is more cautious here; he translates: “.. great calamity 
overtaketh us...” 

tac chrutvd viduro dhimdn kalidvdram upasthitam / vindsamukham utpan- 
nam dhrtardstram upddravat// 2.45.50. 

18 

putrair bhedo yathd na sydd dyutahetos tathd kuru//2.45.52. 
ntulam...vindsasya prthivyd, 2.46.3. 

20 

2.49 in Roy’s text. He probably means the yuga, see below, note 49 
and the text it goes with. 

2.49.52 in Dutt’s text. 

dyutajam kalim, 3.171.9. 

Roy; “dissensions” (3.173); Dutt: “troubles” (3.174.9). 

devayuga, 3.92.6. Note that “yuga” can here be taken simply as “age” 
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or “time” in a general sense. The reference can be to an unspecified, 
mythical “age of the gods.” 

Two kinds of demons. 

tan alaksmisamdvistdn darpopahatacetasah/daiteydn ddnavdins caiva kalir 
apy avisat tatah // 3.92.10. Van Buitenen; “invaded by discord,” Roy 
(3.94): “Kali sought to possess them;” Dutt (3.94.11) follows Roy. 

” 3.92.11-12. 

3.92.22. The whole story is in 3.92. 

dyutatn niiilam kalahasydnupdti niithobheddya niahate vd randya / yadd- 
sthito ‘yam dhrtardstrasya putro duryodhanah srjate vairam ugram // 2,.56.\. 

dyutapramukham dbhdti kunlndin vyasanam mahat, 5.50.57. 

Or “that man of discord/dissension/quarrel.” 

kaler atnsdt tu samjajhe bhuvi duryodhano nrpah / durbuddhir durmatis 
caiva kurundm ayasaskarah// jagato yah sa sarvasya vidvistah kalipurusah / 
yah sarvdm ghdtaydrn dsa prthivim purusddhamah / yena vairam samuddip- 
tam bhutdntakaranam mahat// 1.61.80-81. 

kdlena nihatam sarvam jagad vai bhdratarsabha / duryodhanam vai puratah 
krtvd vairasya bhdrata//9A.36. 

sa esa te suto rdjaml lokasamhdrakdrandt/ kaler amsah samutpanno gdndh- 
dryd jathare nrpa // amarsi capalas cdpi krodhano dusprasddhanah / daiva- 
yogdt samutpannd bhrdtaras cdsya tddrsdh // sakunir mdtulas caiva karnas 
ca paramah sakhd / samutpannd vindsdrtham prthivydm sahitd nrpah // 
11.8.27-29. 

“Know the one called Sakuni to be Dvapara,” sakunir ndma 
yas...dvdparam viddhi tarn..., 1.61.72. “Know that Duryodhana is Kali, 
and Sakuni is Dvapara,” kalitn duryodhanam viddhi sakunim dvdparam 
tathd, 15.39.10. When Sakuni died he “went to Dvapara,” dvdparam sa- 
kunih prdpa, 18.5.18. 

The Epic makes it clear that Sakuni is closely connected with gam¬ 
bling and cheating by referring to him as Kitava, “the gambler/cheater 
(1.2.101; 7.33.20). And another name of Sakuni’s son, Uluka, is Kai- 
tava or Kaitavya, a patronymic meaning “the son of the gam¬ 
bler/cheater.” 

I must, therefore, disagree with Biardeau (1976:148, 155, 157; fol¬ 
lowed by Hiltebeitel 1990:94, 97), who takes it for granted that 
Duryodhana and Sakuni are incarnations of the yugas, although she 
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later (1985.90, 207) seems to have distanced herself somewhat from 
this equation by saying that it is only secondary, while their role as in¬ 
carnations of the dice throws is more important. She also (1986:20-21) 
draws a comparison between Duryodhana and “the asura Kali,” who 
usurped Indra s throne in heaven; from that point on, she refers to 
Duryodhana as Duryodhana-Kali. I am unable to find any textual refer¬ 
ence to such a demon {asura), who, by the description, would sound 
more like Bali. The Mbh does, actually, compare Duryodhana to Bali at 
one point: he shall lose the kingdom, just as Bali once did (5.38.44) 
Later, when Bali is mentioned at 5.72.12, the Critical Edition reports 
that several manuscripts read Kali instead of Bali. Could this be the 
source of Biardeau’s unusual statement? 

3.55. 

3.70.27, 34, 36. It is the nuts of the vibhitaka tree that were used as 
dice. 


itihdsam idam cdpi kalindsanam ucyate, 3.78.10. 

of misfortune) and alaksmi 
(bad luck), that precipitated the fall of the demons in the story told to 
Yudhisthira by the rsi Lomasa, to which I referred earlier. 

The story of Nala is 3.50-78. 


('575:185), (he story of Nala is extant in 
several folk versions, but the dicing is not included in all of them. He, 
therefore, suggests the possibility that an early version did not include 
Mah^hT-^' ’"Olusion was an innovation on the part of the 

adantpH^tiT^^ sense to assume that whoever 

incrnf •’y comparing Yudhisthira to Nala, and by 

indudmg the dicing, understood Duryodhana and Sakuni to be the in- 

cIpTr Otherwise, there would be no 

Clear parallelism between them and the Kali-Dvapara pair in Nala’s 

story, and the story would not blend as easily into the Enic 
Book 4. 


^dksan ksipati gdndivam na krtam dvdparam na ca/ jvalato nisitan banams 

tiksnanksipatigdndivam//4.45.23. 

46 /z 

6. yadd draksyasi samgrdme svetdsvam krsnasdrathim / aindram astram 
vikurvdnam ubhe caivdgnimdrute//1. gdndivasya ca nirghosam visphurjitam 
ivasaneh / na tadd bhavitd tretd na krtam dvdparam na ca // 8. yadd 
draksyasi sarngrdme kuntiputratn yudhisthiram / japahomasamdyuktarn svdm 
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raksantarn mahdcamum //9. ddityarn iva durdharsam tapantam satruvdhinim 
/ na tadd bhavitd tretd na krtarti dvdparain na ca // 10. yadd draksyasi 
satngrdnie bhimasenam mahdbalam / duhsdsanasya rudhirain pitvd nrtyan- 
tani dhave // ll. prabhinnam iva mdtahgam pratidviradaghdtinam / na tadd 
bhavitd tretd na krtam dvdparam na ca // 12. yadd drak^asi samgrdrne 
mddriputrau mahdrathau / vdhinim dhdrtardstrdndm ksobhayantau gajdv iva 
// 13. vigddhe sastrasampdte paravirarathdrujau / na tadd bhavitd tretd na 
krtam dvdparam na ca // 14. yadd draksyasi samgrdrne dronam sdmtanavam 
krpam / suyodhanam ca rdjdnam saindhavam ca jayadratham // 15. 
yuddhdydpatatas turnam vdritdn savyasdcind / na tadd bhavitd tretd na 
krtam dvdparam na ca// 5.140.6-15. 

ndsmdkam nikrtir vahnir ndksadyiitam na vahcand / svabdhubalam dsritya 
prabddhdmo vayarn ripun// 9.58.8. 

upasthitavindseyam nunam adya vasumdhard / 5.141.43. 

Roy, at 5.142. After the first mention of the refrain, he adds: “(but, 
instead. Kali embodied will be present).” Dutt’s version of the refrain 
is “then will the Treta, Krta, and Dvapara Yugas pass away.” 1 have 
supplied the diacritical marks. 

Note that he also rearranged the order of the names, so as to list them 
in their normal descending fashion. Whether intentionally or not, this 
small detail reinforces the idea that a gradual decline is meant, and the 
last stage (the Kali Yuga) has been reached. 

Unless we want to go back almost 100 chapters to 5.47.59, where, in 
a long passage, Arjuna describes all the horrors the Kauravas will en¬ 
dure if war breaks out. As part of his long discourse he says he will 
destroy the Kauravas and start another yuga at yuganta. Or to 5.72.18, 
where Bhima says that Duryodhana was brought by time in order to 
destroy the Pandavas and Kauravas at yuganta. But, as we shall see in 
the next section, these descriptions should be taken as metaphors, and 
the term yuganta here does not allude to the end of the Dvapara Yuga 
(as it should, if the ensuing beginning of the Kali Yuga were meant). 

The fact that Nllakantha takes this passage as a reference to the yugas 
has surely influenced later readings of it, and it illustrates the need to 
be cautious when using the commentaries. Liiders ([1907] 1940:145) 
had already pointed out that Nilakantha’s reading in this case was 
surely incorrect. 

Van Buitenen 1978:144. 

There is an interesting example of Roy’s predisposition to read the 
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arrival of the Kali Yuga into the text in his translation of CE 3.l2i.j^ 
19. In a verse the intention of which is not entirely clear, the sage 
niasa tells Yudhisthira that the Narmada river is comparable to 
samdhi between Treta and Dvapara. In his translation, Roy 
mentions the samdhi between Treta and Kali (an obvious impossibii^ ^ 
instead of that between Treta and Dvapara, and takes Lomasa’s 
ment as an assertion that they (Lomasa and Yudhisthira) are living 
the beginning of Kali. Dutt carries the same mistake into his transij^ 
tion, making one wonder whether he actually translated the verse q' 
simply borrowed Roy’s rendition of it. 

” Keith [1920] 1981:42-45. The part of the text that interests us is con 
sidered by Keith (p. 49) to be among the later portions of the Braf,[ 
mana, and of a period similar to that of the Satapatha Brdhmana. 

According to Keith (ibid., 44-45): “there is abundant evidence of the 
milieu which produced the Aitareya Brdhmana: it was that of the Bha- 
ratas in the middle country, and at a time when the fame of Janame- 
jaya was at its height. The Bharatas, the Kuru-Pancalas with the Vasas 
and the Usinaras are the inhabitants of the middle country... We are 
told of the consecration of Bharata Dauhsanti {AB 8.14) but the great 
mng is Janamejaya Pariksita...” The close connection between the 
Aitareya Brdhmam and the Epic is further underscored by the affinity 
Detween the language of parts of the Brahmana and epic Sanskrit (Wit- 
zei I995a:97). Witzel considers texts like the Aitareya and the ^ata- 
Patha Brahmanas to be “like predecessors of the Epics, especially when 
mey speak of the Pariksita dynasty” (ibid.). 

There is a brief mention of Sunahsepa in the Mbh ( 13 . 3 . 6 ), but Rohita 
IS not included. 


'caZJ'hT tisfhati tisthatah / sete nipadyamanasya cardti 

^mjihdnas tu dvdparah / uttisthams 
la tJhavati krtam sampadyate caran//AB 7.15 (33 3 3-4). 

onh? 1981:65) considers these and other verses in this section 

ThiZ to be “general maxims” that were fitted into the story. 

of ^"^Pty that they were, in a sense, floating verses, the import 

ot which would be widely known. 

60 T 

am aware of Collins’ (1990:89) recent objections to uncritically 
equating the Pali canon with early Buddhism; however, for our pur- 
poses, this assumption remains valid. 

The historical primacy of the Sutta Nipata seems to find confirmation 
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in a group of previously unknown Buddhist manuscripts recently ac¬ 
quired by the British Library. These birch-bark scrolls are written in 
the Gandhari language in Kharosthi script, and have tentatively been 
ascribed to the first century C.E. See Salomon 1997:356-357. 

Literally, “by his mouth.” 


658. yo nindiyam pasamsati, tarn vd nindati yo pasamsiyo, vicindti mukhena 
so kalim, kalind tena sukham na vindati. 659. appamatto ayam kali, yo 
akkhesu dhanapardjayo sabbassdpi sahdpi attand, ayam eva mahattaro kali, 
yo sugatesu manatn padosaye. Sutta Nipdta 3.10.658-659 (Mahavagga), 
PTS ed. p. 127. I have rendered the phrase vicindti... kalim by “gathers 
kali;" however, in this context, the meaning is probably “throws/casts 
kali (the losing throw),” as a metaphor for receiving something 
negative. Luders ([1907] 1940:149) has argued convincmgly that the 
verbal root vi-ci (both in Sanskrit vicinoti and Pali vicindti), when used 
with reference to dice or in a dice-related context, can mean to t ow 
or cast dice.” The term for “fault” is padosa (Skt. pradosa). These 
verses are repeated in the Ahguttara Nikdya 4.1.3.3 (Catukka Nipata), 
PT^ ^ r. 'I- QnH in the Sarnyutta Nikdya 6.1.9 (PTS ed. vol. 1, 



Sutta Nipdta 3.10.664 (Mahavagga), PTS ed. p. 128. For Normans 
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translation see 1992:76. 



Mbh 1.61.81; see above, notes 31 and 32. The 
synonymous with Pali purisadhama, which corre 
ru^ddhama, the term used in the Epic. 

Anguttara Nikdya 4.3.24 (PTS ed. vol. 2, p. 25). 



' natthi rdgasamo aggi natthi dosasamo 
(hatred, ill-will, wickedness) corresp 
above, note 63. 

^'‘kali means destruction,” kali vuccati 
Jntnkn vnl 1. n. 488 (PTS ed.). 

69 


67 nnni fintthi dosasaftio kali. 


i vindso (= Skt. kalir vindsa ucyate). 
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appears in Jdtaka vol. 1, P- 380 (PTS ed.), although in the Jataka 
sion the word kali is not used. 

^ eva iiuna ganhdrni asippo dhuttaho yathd / katam aldto ganhdti kita^. 
^Ikkhito yathd// Jdtaka vol. 6, p. 228, PTS ed. (verse 1005). ^tmil^j-j^ 
in vol. 6, p. 206 (verse 883), it is said that fools consider the recitati^j^ 
of the Vedas to be krta (good, propitious), while the wise see it as kaii 
(negative, futile). 

^cijjhima Nikdya 1.403, 406, Homer ([1957] 1989:72,75), l^^nslates 
^bhayattha kaliggaha here as there is defeat in two ways, i-o. in both 
worlds. 


The Pali word kata corresponds to Sanskrit krta. On the kali krta op, 
position see also Liiders [1907] 1940:168-169. 

As in Theragdthd 462. Morris (1887:159) quotes other occurrences at 
Jdtaka 4, 322 (for kataggaha), and the Anguttara Nikdya 3.29 (for kalig. 
Saha). 


The Pali expression kalirn ganhdti, “he holds kali,'"' would be kalim 
gfhndti in Sanskrit; and the Pali compounds kaliggaha and kataggaha 
would translate into Sanskrit as kaligraha and krtagraha. 

' Book 7. 
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2.64.15; he is again said to be like death {antaka) at yuganta in 7.33.4. 
yugdnte kdlavat, 6.59.12 
^dlasyeva yugaksaye, 6.59.17. 

6.53.2; see also 6.98.14 and 6.100.4. 

7.134.55. 

yugdnte sarvabhutdndm kdlasrsta ivdntakah, 7 170 1 
8.55.28. 

1.125.5. 

6.1.24; 6.16.45. 


yathd sabdah samudrdnam yugak^aye, 6.114 17 
y^Santameghaughanibham taddnim, 6.76.19 
yugdnte jalado yathd, 6.88.25. 

88 

yugante sarvabhutdni trdsayantiyathdsanih, 8 . 10 . 22 . 
vajrarugnd iva babhuh parvatd yugasaniksaye, 9.8.27. 
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90 6.73.40; 9.16.41; 10.6.13. 

9‘ 4.57.17; 7.68.48. These two verses, which are really two versions of 
the same verse (compare 4.57.17a, b to 7.68.47e, f)) not include a 
word for ‘like,’ to indicate comparison (although some vanant readings 
do), but their similarity with the verse about Drona, as well as with the 
way in which the comparison to yuganta is made throughout the pic, 
makes it clear that a comparison is intended. 

7.13.8. 

3.297.1. 

7.51.42; instead of yuganta, the word here is yugatyaya, with the same 
meaning. 

Mah sumahdn rdjan disah sarvd vyanddayat / trdsaydm dsa 
tatsainyam yugdnta iva sambhrtah// 7.79.20. 
pidito...yathd yugak^aye ghore candramdh pahcabhir grahaih//6 
dyaur ivoditacandrdrkd grahdkirnd yugaksaye // 7.131.118 
repeated, with slight changes, as 7.136.8. 

98 3.23.32. 

99 yathd prajvalitah suryo yugdnte, 7.6.18. 

'9° yugdntddityasamnibhdh, 7.80.28. 

7.65.13; 8.12.43. 

7.66.20 and 8.57.55. 
yugdntdrkav iva, 8.12.51. 

7.90.40. 


7.131.99. 

/ dandapdnir ivdsahyo 

[tato] 'ntaka iva >^f^ddhali savajra m ■ ,Va / 

nrtyuh kdlena coditah // sulapanir 7.64.14-15. Inci- 

lugdntdgnir ivdrcismdn pradhaksyan end of the yuga is only 

kum sanm .riumi ^.ratejasa / 

ihumaketur ivothitah// 

' yugdntdgnisamo, 6.114.6. 
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yugantagnir ivdrcismdn himdvan iva ca sthirah / 11.21.8' ^ ^ also 

8.18.118. 

6.65.30. 

7.67.25. 

tatah krodhdt prajajvdla dharmaputro yudhisthirah/yathd yugd^[^ 
dhak^ann iva hutdsanah // 6.80.8. Yudhisthira also looked and 

terrible “like the Sun at yugdnta, y^gdntddityasamnibhani, 6.8^' 

yugdnte sarvabhutdni bhasma krtveva pdvakah// 10.8.137. 

7.131.97; see also 7.135.53. 

7.150.82. Compare 7.131.95-98 to 7.150.80-83. 

yugdnte sarvabhutdni samvartaka ivdnalah// 1 .\12.21. 

“So on the summit of [mount] Malyavat bums a fire 
taka^ [it is] the fire of tune, O bull of the Bharatas!” tathd f^^X^^^tah 
srfige dipyate tatra havyavdt / ndmnd sarnvartako nama 
ratcirsabho // 6.8.26. Throughout the Epic there are sorne 
to the samvartaka fire and to the fire of time (kdldgni), in *^^riner 

of the comparisons to yuganta. So, for instance, a mighty in 

the battle is like the samvartaka fire,” samvartaka ivdnala/}^ ^ ^ *52, 

and the god Skanda is said to be like the fire of time, 3.187.1^' 

kdlavatpracari^ati...yugdntdgnisamah, 5.164.10-11. 

2.39.12. 

yugdnte pdvako yathd...yugdnte kdlavad, 6.59.12. See above, 

3.84.10. 

Here are a few more examples. Agni, the fire god, bums the 

Khandava forest as if showing yuganta (1.216.32), and then, n 

battle, signs were seen like those at yuganta (1.218.38). Anotb®*^ forest 
fire is like the fire at yuganta (12.145.9); so is a fire in the 
(13.127.34). Bhisma once used a Brahma missile that sh^n® if 
showing yuganta (5.185.16); so did a spear he used in 
(7.90.21). A powerful weapon of Salya’s was also radiant liK® the fire 
at yuganta (6.81.26), as was a celestial weapon used by ^HOna 
(10.14.7). And the great exertion of the Kaurava troops ^tke 

yuganta (7.100.5). 

vartamdne tathd raudre samgrdme lomahar?ane / prak^aye jag^^^ 
yugdnta iva bhdrata// 7.102.8. 
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udhisthire bale// 6.102.52. 

yugantam iva kurvdiiam bhismam y bhismasya ca vadhas tata 

yiigasyeva viparydso lokdndm verse does not use the word 

dronasya ca mahdtmanah // 7.10- ■ ^ equivalent in meaning, 

yuganta, but the allusion to a change ^pi / darsayantiva td ha 

pragrhya bdliun krosantyah putran^hhratrn p . 
smayugdnte lokasamksayani// ^ abhdvah sydd ayarn 

yugdmakdle samprdpte bhiitanain is referred to as “the 

prdpta iti bhutdni menire // f,^^^nsarnksaya, 11-9.19. 

complete destruction of the Kurus, kurusamkrandanam 

ghorani yugantam anupasyasi// // 15 46 19 

^^%dndavdhpancaduhkhdrtdbhutdnmyugoksye// 

yugdntani darsayisyati, 5.50.32. ^ yugdnte / 

udvartayan dasyusamghdn taptd dhrtardstrah saputrah// 

yadd dhaksydmy agnivat kauraveyatn 

^•'*’^•59. dharma will prevail” 

” He glosses “another yuga” as “a of the yuga” as 

(yngam anyad dharmapradhdnam ka an) (yugdnte satrunam 

“when Ihe desiruction of Ihe enemies lakes p 

scmharejaKsan). word used to 

The lowest of men, earlier where he is also called 

describe Duryodhana in 1.61.80, quo called a pdpapuTusOi 

a kaUparusa/^ verse to be quoted next 

M evil man; see next note. tihsafpbhmh / iurycdhamb 

opy ay am nah kurundm J.cnyM 

kuldngarojaghanyahpdpapuru?ah// ■ “Junagarh Rock In- 

ynganidhanasadfsaparamaghoravegena vayuna, 

scription of Rudradaman I,” lines 6-7, 

2 J^t<^ka vol. 1, p. 26 (PTS ed.). 

Two examples from the Satrughna’s arrow shone 

looked like the fire at yuganta 

the Markapdeya episode 

(3..st’«pr:s'"veearefu. attention «« on^ ^ 

140 * ^ . _ r.hnrnm is mentioned m 

^ terrible wind, mdrutaf^ 8^^ • ’ 
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Markandeya section, not in a comparison to, but in a description of the 
end of the world. 

“ 3.81.109; 9.37.44. The samvartaka fire is associated with Siva in 
13.14.112 and 13.14.184; but with Visnu in 13.135.38, during the 
recitation of his one thousand names. 


142 

143 


1.28.20. 

5.195.13. 


Although Thomas (1994:266-267) makes the interesting suggestion 
that in the earlier phases of the myth, still within the Mbh, the destruc¬ 
tion of the world was presided over by Yama, and this role was only 
later transferred to Siva. 

The natural catastrophes that are used to describe the end of the 
world are directly related to the natural environment of South Asia. 
The elaborate descriptions of clouds, rain, thunder and lightning; of 
flooding; of scorching heat; can all be linked to the weather pattern 
established by the yearly monsoon cycle, with its dry spells and torren¬ 
tial rains. The main image of the interim period between the destruc¬ 
tion of the world and a new creation is that of a vast expanse of water, 
a “single ocean,” ekdrnava, on which the Puranic Visnu sleeps during 
the night of Brahma. So a Gupta inscription of the year 423/424 c.e. 
refers to Visnu (Madhusudana) as waking up in the month of Karttika 
(Oct.-Nov.), that is, after the rainy season (“Gahgdhar Stone Inscrip¬ 
tion of Visvavarman,” lines 20-21, Fleet [1888J 1963:75, 77). The 
ekdrnava is mentioned both in Rudradaman’s inscription (line 5, Sircar, 
1965:176), and in the Markandeya episode of the Mbh (3.186.77, 79). 
As for earthquakes, the Indian subcontinent is an area of important 
seismic activity. These natural phenomena were then gradually blown 
up into cataclysmic events of eschatological and cosmogonic propor¬ 
tions. 

1.19.16. The poet Kalidasa (4th-5th centuries?) writes the following 
in his Raghuvanisa (13.6): “Purusa, after destroying the worlds, rests on 
that [ocean] absorbed in the yogic sleep he practices at yuganta, while 
the first creator—seated on a lotus that arose from [Purusa’s] navel- 
praises him.” nabhiprarudhdmburuhdsanena samstuyamdnah prathamena 
dhatrd / amum yugantocitayoganidrah samhrtya lokdn puruso ‘dhisete // It 
is significant that the medieval commentator Mallinatha (14th century) 
found it necessary to gloss Kalidasa’s use of yuganta as kalpanta, be¬ 
cause, from a Pur^ic perspective, it is at the end of a kalpa—not of a 
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yuga—that the world is destroyed. See Nandargikar [1897] 1982:398. 

i'*’ “From whom all beings are bom at the beginning of the first yuga, 
and into whom they dissolve again at the end of the yuga,” yatah sar- 
vdni bhuidni bhavanty ddiyugdgame / yasmims ca pralayam ydnti punar eva 
yugaksaye//13A35.\I. See also 12.327.89, and 12.203.14-17. 

6.62.40. Although yuge yuge here could simply mean “periodically.” 
On the use of yuge yuge in the Gita (and its earlier use in the Rg Veda), 
see below. Chapter 6, note 49. 

1.1.28, 36-38. 

“Know the yuga of twelve thousand [years] to be a kalpa of four 
qualities; the revolution of a thousand kalpas is said to be a day of 
Brahma;” yugam dvddasasdhasram kalpam viddhi caturgunam / dasakal- 
pasatdvrttam tadahar brdhmam ucyate// 12.291.14. 


Chapter 3 


The Dvapara-Kali Transition: 
Placing the Action in the Yuga Scheme 


If all the mentions of yuganta reviewed in the previous chapter 
have nothing to do with placing the events of the Mahabharata at 
a certain moment in the cycle of the four yugas, where, then, is it 
said that these happenings took place at the end of the Dvapara 
Yuga and the beginning of Kali? As stated earlier, the Epic says 
this clearly in very few places. Only nine, in fact, and most of 
them are single verses; in other words, they are brief, isolated in¬ 
stances. Moreover, these mentions generally bear no direct rela¬ 
tionship to the story, and are, in all likelihood, part of the later 
strata of the text. Let us take a close look at each one of them. 

The Textual Evidence 
Book One: The Smnmary 

The first mention appears at the very beginning of the Mahd- 
bhdrata. In the second chapter of Book One, in the summary of 
the contents of the entire Epic, there is an explanation of the term 
Samantapancaka, the name of the place where the confrontation 
between the Kurus and the Pandavas is said to have taken place. 

The bard Ugrasravas explains that, in that very place, Rama 
Jamadagnya had destroyed the ksatriyas, and five lakes had been 
created with their blood. The area near the lakes was then called 
Samantapancaka, which means “next to the five,” or “all five.” 
This happened, he says, during the samdhi, the transition period. 
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between the Treta and the Dvapara yugas.* 

The bard then continues: 

And when the interim period between Kali and Dvapara arrived, 
the fight between the armies of the Kurus and the Pandavas took 
place at Samantapahcaka. 

In that land of pure soil, firm in the supreme dharma, eighteen 
armies {aksauhit^t) came together, ready for battle.^ 

All of this is said somewhat in passing, while explaining the 
name of the place, and there is no further elaboration. By con¬ 
trast, the text goes on to describe in detail what an army (aksau- 
hini) is made up of. Now, the fact that this is found in the sum¬ 
mary of the contents of the Epic indicates that it is a late passage. 
As van Buitenen has rightly pointed out, the lists of contents and 
the summaries were obviously composed after the text as a whole 
had been constituted, at least in the form found in the Critical 
Edition.^ As will soon be clear, the assertion that the battle took 
place between the Dvapara and Kali yugas is not borne out by the 
main body of the text itself. This verse was probably a late addi¬ 
tion meant to ‘officially’ incorporate the events of the Epic into 
the yiiga system, at a time, perhaps, when these events were al¬ 
ready widely believed to have been determined by the yugas. 

However brief, this mention is nevertheless important, because 
it predisposes the listener from the very outset to interpret evept- 
thing that follows—the entire Mahdbharata —from the perspective 
of a change of yuga: the end of the Dvapara and the beginning of 
the terrible Kali Yuga. 

Book Twelve: The Supreme Narayana 

The next two instances we will look at are found in Book 
Twelve, in the Nmyanlya section of the Moksadharma Parvan. 
In the first of the two, Narayana explains that he is the Supreme 
God, the creator of everything. Speaking at some moment in the 
mythical past, presumably in the Krta Yuga, ^ he tells of how he 
will in the future incarnate as the different avatdras. He explains 
to the sage Narada that he will be bom as Rama (J^adagnya) in 
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the Treta Yuga, in order to destroy the ksatriyas. Then, in the 
Treta-Dvapara samdhi, he will be Rama, the son of Dasaratha, 
whose story is told in the Rdmdyana.^ 

He then says: 

In the samdhi between Dvapara and Kali, towards the end, I will 
appear in [the city of] Mathura, because of Karnsa.*^ 

This clearly refers to the birth of Krsna for the purpose of killing 
King Kamsa, who had usurped the throne of Mathura from his 
own father, Ugrasena. This motif plays a prominent role in 
Vaisnava stories of Krsna’s childhood. 

The entire section where this verse is found is mainly con¬ 
cerned with establishing Narayana as the Supreme God, who de¬ 
scends to earth in the form of the different avatdras. 

It is important to point out the obvious contradiction between 
this passage and the one in Book One, concerning the moment at 
which Parasurama (Rama Jamadagnya) and Rama incarnate.’ Ac¬ 
cording to this account, Parasurama appears in the Treta Yuga, 
and Rama in the Treta-Dvapara transition period. But the passage 
in Book One places Parasurama, and not Rama (whom it does 
not mention), in the samdhi between Treta and Dvapara. This 
contradiction illustrates how, even within the Epic, there is no 
clear agreement concerning the correlation between historical or 
mythological events and the yugas. And this lack of agreement 
can be attributed to the fact that the Epic throws together differ¬ 
ent opinions from various sources and different time periods. We 
shall discuss other relevant contradictions further on. 

The other mention found in the Narayanlya comes soon after 
this one. Narayana once created a rsi called Apantaratamas, who, 
according to the god, would later be bom (as Vyasa) in the Kali 
Yuga: 

And when Tisya (Kali) arrives again, Bharata kings known as 
Kauravas will be bom. They will be noble, famous on earth. 

They will be your descendants, and a rift will occur in the fam¬ 
ily leading to mutual destruction, except for you, O best of the 
twice-bom! 
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At that time you will be endowed with austerity, and you will 
divide the Vedas in different ways. When the black yuga arrives, 
you will be of black complexion.® 

Here, again, the intention of the discourse seems to be to make it 
clear that Narayana is the all-powerful supreme being. Vyasa, 
who is not only the author of the Epic, but, also, in a sense, the 
originator of the events of the Mahdbharata (inasmuch as he is 
the progenitor of the two patriarchs from whom the feuding 
branches of the family, the Pandavas and the Dhartarastras, de¬ 
scend) is said to be bom “by the grace of Narayana,” and “from 
a part of him.”^ All of this looks more like a way of appropriat¬ 
ing the Mahdbhdrata story—via the yugas—for the purpose of 
proclaiming the supreme status of Narayana, the creator of eve¬ 
rything. 

In any event, the Narayaniya, as a whole, is probably a later 
addition to the Epic. This had already been acknowledged by 
Belvalkar, the editor of the Santi Parvan for the Critical Edition, 
on several grounds, including its grammatical peculiarities. 

Books Six and Thirteen: Narayana/Krsna 
and the Section on Cosmology 

Our next quote comes from Book Six, but it is very closely con¬ 
nected to the Narayaniya references. In fact, because of its style 
and content, it could have been taken directly out of the 
Narayaniya.** 

Duryodhana asks the wise Bhisma what makes the Pandavas so 
difficult to conquer in battle, and Bhisma replies that it is the 
presence of Krsna, who is none other than Narayana, the Supreme 
God. Krsna is invincible, as is Arjuna, who is Nara incarnate, 
Krsna is Vasudeva, the eternal god. 

He is: 

The one who, at the end of the Dvapara Yuga and the begiiming 
of the Kali Yuga, was praised by Samkarsana (Balarama) in ac¬ 
cordance with sdtvata precepts.*® 

One wonders why Bhisma should have to give such an explana- 
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tion to Duryodhana, an explanation that seems to be alluding to 
something in the past, rather than the present. But, then again, the 
purpose of this section is to glorify Krsna and to extol his divin¬ 
ity. to equate him with the supreme Narayana. Such declarations 
of Krsna’s divine status are often made to be uttered by Bhisma. 

Our next quote is of a similar nature, but it comes from Book 
Thirteen. Bhisma, on his death bed, tells Yudhisthira that Krsna 
ts the Supreme God. He is the creator of everything, he is'the 
origin of the Vedic gods, he is Visnu and Narayana. He is bom 
on earth when dharma wanes and, himself firm in dharma, goes 
O higher and lower worids. This idea, which echoes (he famous 

vS Tn Tr " ““"dieted, however, by our 

verse, which states that: ’ 

In the Krta Yuga, Krsna was comnlefp hk , , rr^ *- • 

ikala), he resorted to knowledge (jnand)- ^ 

was strength, Partha! In Kali, he came V” 

> “me to earth as adharma.*'^ 

e will address the implications of tu 

Krsna is adhamta when we review the l 'hat 
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plained that there are four yugas in the land of the Bharatas, and 
the duration of life varies depending on the yuga: 

Four thousand years, best of the Kurus, is the calculated length 
of life in the Krta Yuga, O best of kings! 

Then, three thousand in Treta, King, and two thousand in 
Dvapara, with one hundred being the case now. 

There is no established length for life in this Pusya (Kali), best 
of the Bharatas, here people [even] die in the womb or at 
birth.'* 


According to this, the conversation is taking place in the Kali 
Yuga, and not at the end of the Dvapara. There is no obvious 
textual solution to this contradiction,*^ and, again, it shows how 
fluid and unreliable these assertions are. What I would suggest to 
be the most logical explanation, is that the statement indicating 
that the action takes place in the Dvapara is somewhat earlier, 
and was meant to accord with the few other such statements in 
the poem, or with what was then the current opinion, which re¬ 
garded the Bharata war and its aftermath to have taken place as 
Dvapara was coming to an end. On the other hand, the two 
verses placing the action in Kali would have to be later (at least 
in their extant versions), and were incorporated without regard for 
the setting of the Epic’s events, but were, instead, directed at a 
later audience that was already accustomed to constant Puranic 
and Sastric references to ‘this’ evil Kali Yuga. In other words, 
they were added, or altered, well after the main body of the 
Mahdbhdrata was constituted.^® 

I must point out the unlikelihood of a scenario in which a king 
like Dhrtarastra would have to learn about the geography, the 
history, and the inhabitants of the different countries—including 
his own kingdom—at this late stage in his life, and under these 
circumstances, as something merely incidental just before the war. 
Although this follows the typical Puranic and epic style of laying 
out didactic passages by putting them in the mouths of the vari¬ 
ous personages, sometimes with no regard for the plausibility of 
the circumstances, it could also suggest an external or later origin 
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for this section. 

In fact the entire section on cosmography (chapters six 
thirt^n of Book Six), of which there are parallel passages in s 
eral Puranas, has been the subject of debate concerning whether '' 
was influenced by the Puranas or it constitutes an earlier, 
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gddress the more relevant ones below. 

During the twelve-year exile of the Pandavas, after their defeat 
gX the dicing match, they encounter the sage Markandeya, who 
jfnparts to them teachings on various subjects. At one point, 
yudhisthira asks Markandeya about the origin of things, and the 
sage embarks on a long discourse. He tells of the duration of 
each individual yuga, and explains that all four are collectively 
called a yuga. One thousand such yugas are a day of Brahma, 
after which the world is destroyed.^^ He then embarks on a de¬ 
scription of the social conditions at yuganta, which in this entire 
section has a different connotation from the one it cames in the 
rest of the Epic, and was, therefore, left out of the discussion on 
yuganta in the previous chapter. All images of world destruction 
are absent from these descriptions. Yuganta here refers to the de¬ 
cay of brahmanical society as the end of the Kali Yuga ap¬ 
proaches and the subsequent prosperous Krta Yuga arrives. At 
yuganta, foreign and tribal kings control the land and levy oner¬ 
ous taxes, there is moral decay, people steal ^^d disregard 
dharma, and they die young. It rains out of season. 

In a somewhat abrupt manner, the description then turns to 
vvhat takes place at the end of one thousands yugas, yugasahas- 
ranta, and now all our familiar themes related to the use of 
yuganta elsewhere in the Epic appear. Seven strong suns cause 
intense heat and the fire of destruction bums the world, huge 
clouds roll in, fanned by strong winds; there is ^’g^tning, ^d 
then rain for twelve years. The world is all flooded and finally, 
trong winds disperse the clouds. The winds are swa lowed by the 
supreme God, who then goes to sleep on a lotus. All that remains 

is the large, single ocean, ekdrnava.^ 

What fo lows immediately is not directly relevant to our dts- 

cussion, except for the fact that, floating on 
Markandeya sees a child who turns out to be K spa, n whose 
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awakes, he creates the world.^® 

Next, Yudhisthira asks a follow-up question, and his words con¬ 
stitute our quote: 

Then, Yudhisthira Kaunteya again questioned the great sage Ma- 
rkandeya, [this time] concerning the future state of affairs in the 
kingdom. 

We have heard from you, eloquent speaker, Bhargava sage, 
about the extraordinary origin and destruction [that took place] 
at the beginning of the yuga. 

I am also ciuious about this Kali Yuga. What will remain when 
all dharmas are confused? 

How strong will men be then? What will they eat, what pastimes 
will they have, how long will they live, and how will they dress 
at the end of the yuga? 

After what extreme conditions will the Krta start again? Ans wer 
in detail, sage, for you speak here of so many things!^® 

Yudhisthira’s questions seem odd on several counts. First of all, 
note that he refers to ‘this’ Kali Yuga, so, ultimately, this quote 
does not even really place the action at the Dvapara-Kali transi¬ 
tion. Even if we want to explain this by assuming that it really 
refers to the Kali Yuga that has just started, or is about to start, 
this passage is at variance with the sequence of Epic events. The 
great battle is still years away, and Krsna’s death yet another 36 
years beyond the war. 

What we see here is a shift in emphasis, from a preoccupation 
with the beginning of the Kali Yuga—which is what one would 
expect to an interest in the end of Kali and the subsequent arri¬ 
val of the Krta Yuga. Yudhisthira’s query is not about the marks 
that will signal the supposed imminent beginning of Kali but, 
strangely enough, he is instead eager to hear of the signs that will 
herald the return of Krta, as if he expected to live to witness it. 
He is not interested in the early part of Kali, nor its middle, his 
question—and Markandeya’s answer—deal specifically with the 
end of the yuga, the yuganta, the meaning of which has now been 
narrowed down to mean the end of the Kali Yuga. And although 
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the end of the Kali Yuga is, by definition, also the end of the en¬ 
tire fourfold yuga, Markandeya’s description of yuganta in this 
chapter has nothing to do with world destruction. It deals with a 
decadent society, one in which there will be mixed marriages, the 
roles of the social classes will be reversed, no one will perform 
the rituals, and people will be cruel and greedy. 

At the end of the yuga, foreigners will rule, and bad kings will 
levy burdensome taxes on the people. In fact, this passage more 
or less repeats the description made just two chapters previously, 
close to the start of Markandeya’s teaching, only it is longer.^* 
There is a passing mention of seven suns, of thunder and fire, 
and of the Sun being eclipsed at the wrong time, but there is no 
cosmic catastrophe, the main idea being that the natural order of 
things is upset. Then, in the midst of all this chaos, the world 
gradually regenerates itself, starting with the brdhmanas, and a 
conjunction of the Sun, the Moon, and Jupiter announces the ar¬ 
rival of the Krta Yuga.^^ 

Finally, as Krta dawns, things return to their proper course. A 
brdhmana called Kalkin is bom, and he becomes a universal ruler, 
a cakravartin. He destroys the foreigners, and. re-establishes the 
rule of the twice-bom by means of a Vedic horse sacrifice. Order 
ts then restored and dharma adhered to, the brahmanical social 
order prevails, and rituals are again practiced. Each social class 
performs its appointed duty and the people prosper. 

So, what does all of this have to do with Yudhisthira and his 
Pandava brothers, as they live in exile and await the moment 
when they can claim their kingdom? Very little. In fact, Ma¬ 
rkandeya’s entire teaching on the yugas has no connection to the 
Epic story, except, maybe, for his proclamation of Krsna’s divine 
status. 

The incongraity of these circumstances was perceived by Bi- 
ardeau, who then offered an odd explanation by suggesting that 
the dicing match could mark the transition from Dvapara to Kali, 
the Pandavas’ exile in the forest could be the Kali Yuga, and the 
great war would then mark the beginning of a new Krta Yuga.^'* 
This, of course, implies ignoring Puranic tradition—so important 
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to Biardeau—which clearly considers the war and/or Krsna’s 
death as the beginning of Kali. It also sidesteps Hanuman’s as¬ 
sertion, made only a few chapters earlier, that Kali was about, to 
begin. And what about Kalkin? He is nowhere to be found, nei¬ 
ther during nor after the war. 

Biardeau seems willing to pass over these and other contradic¬ 
tions for the sake of an elusive unity in the text, a unity that re¬ 
quires considering all chronological references as irrelevant, and 
subservient to a larger mythological plot based on the need for 
the periodic appearance of Visnu’s avataras?^ The problem, in 
this particular case, is that she seems bound by a need to incorpo¬ 
rate the yuga theory as essential to the Epic’s plot, thus making it 
necessary to alter the theory itself in order to explain the contra¬ 
dictions. 

Markandeya himself gives us a clue for explaining the lack of 
consistency between this long section and the main plot. Towards 
the end of his discourse, he credits his source: 

I have told you everything about the past and the future as I re¬ 
member it from the purdna recited by [the god] Vayu, which is 
praised by the rsis}^ 

Here we have a recognition of an outside source for the teach¬ 
ings: the stories of old (purdna) attributed to the god Vayu, a 
corpus that was to become, or already was at the time of the 
composition of this passage, the Vayu Purdna. And, sure enough, 
some sections of his discourse have parallel passages in the 
Purana, the most striking one being the one that describes the de- 
stmction of the world at the end of one thousand fourfold yugas. 
In this case, the Mahabharata passage appears to be a shorter 
rendering of the one in the Vdyu,^^ but it must also be borne in 
mind that the extant version of the Vayu Purdna is undoubtedly 
different from the earlier one the Epic poet could be quoting 
from, and the Epic passage itself has surely undergone modifica¬ 
tions. 

The Purana also has a section on the confusion of the social 
classes, the varnas, at yuganta, as well as one on the appearance 
of Kalkin, which gives a detailed list of all the heretic peoples he 
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destroys before the Krta Yuga begins and things return to their 
proper course/^ It is interesting that whereas the Epic lays the 
blame especially on foreigners, the Vdyu Purdna seems more in¬ 
tent on blaming heretical sects—many of which are mentioned by 
name—for the decline of dharma. 

There are also several sections of Markandeya’s discourse that 
are almost identical to passages in the Brahma Purdna,''^ although 
this Purana, in its present form, is generally considered to be 
late.'** Descriptions of Kalkin are also found in other Puranas. 

There can hardly be any doubt that the Markandeya section is 
a late addition to the Epic. Making Yudhisthira ask a question 
about conditions at the end of Kali and the beginning of Krta 
something far removed from his own situation is merely a 
device for justifying the inclusion of this subject matter in the 
Epic. As I have stated earlier, referring to ‘this’ Kali Yuga 
implies that the listener—and the poet—is familiar with later 
Puranic and Sastric literature. 

There is, however, an additional element here. In the Puranas 
and the Sastras there is an understanding that the Kali Yuga has 
started relatively recently, and that it will continue for a very 
long time, so resignation and acceptance are called for. Here, on 
the other hand, stress is laid on the end of Kali and the dreadful 
events that will, themselves, signal the arrival of Krta. This em¬ 
phasis on the terrible conditions at the end of the Kali Yuga 
serves to build expectations for the liberating arrival of a new 
Krta Yuga. In other words, these descriptions of yuganta seem to 
reflect a belief that the Kali Yuga would soon end and Krta 
would start. This, of course, does not belong in the Epic, nor 
does it fit in the later classical theory of a Kali Yuga that would 
still continue for hundreds of thousands of years before running 
out. So the tradition reflected in these passages could date from a 
time when the Kali Yuga was still thought to last for one thou¬ 
sand years, before the duration of the yugas was amplified by 
considering it should be reckoned in divine years, thus resulting 
in the astronomical figures that later became standard. 

At some point in the last centuries B.C.E. and the early centu- 
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ries C.E., there must have been real expectations that Kali would 
end in the foreseeable future, but later, as social conditions did 
not bear out these expectations, the figures were reinterpreted and 
the end of the yuga was pushed farther into ’the future.**^ This 
brings us to what could possibly be the source, or one of the 
sources, of these passages on yuganta, both in the Vayu Parana 
and in the Markandeya section of the Mahabharata: a text some¬ 
what misleadingly called the Yuga Parana. 

The Yuga Parana is not really a Purana in the classical usage 
of the term, it is a chapter of the Gdrgiya Jyotisa, a work on as¬ 
tronomy and astrology that is alluded to more than once in the 
Epic.'*-^ It is only 115 verses long, and it is mainly concerned with 
describing events at yuganta, understood not in the sense of total 
world destruction, but merely as the end of the adharmic and un- 
brahmanical Kali Yuga. Its descriptions, however, are of a decid¬ 
edly historical nature, as the text gives names of kings that will 
rule when the end of the yuga approaches. 

As has been pointed out by Mitchincr, there are two features 
that set the Yuga Parana account aside from the one in the Mahd- 
bharata and those in the Puranas: it mentions the reigns of spe¬ 
cific kings, as opposed to merely mentioning peoples, and it does 
not refer to Kalkin.''*’ Another interesting fact is that it does not 
say how long the yugas last, but it contradicts the standard fig¬ 
ures for the length of life in each yuga. It talks of life lasting for 
100,000 years in the Krta, 10,000 in the Treta, and 1,000 in the 
Dvapara, • a decimal arrangement which is at odds with the 4-3- 
2-1 sequence based on the dice throws."*** 

The text begins with a question posed by Skanda to the god 
Samkara (Siva) about conditions at yuganta, a question which is 
very similar to Yudhisthira’s. After a brief account of the decline 
of dharma from one yuga to the next, the description turns to the 
terrible conditions at yuganta, and to a succession of kings which 
includes mention of Yavana (Indo-Greek) and Saka (Scythian) 
invasions. The text explains that, as things get worse and the end 
of the yuga approaches, several geographical regions, from the 
Vindhya range to the Krsna river and along the Kaverl in Tamil 
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Nadu, will be safe havens where people will prevail at the end of 
the yuga. Although it does not explicitly say so, the text implies 
that at that time, and in those places, a new Krta Yuga will 
commence. The historical account ends with the expulsion of in¬ 
vading Saka rulers, which Mitchiner estimates took place around 
the year 60 B.C.E."*’ 

According to Mitchiner, the author of the Yuga Parana was 
convinced that the Kali Yuga had ended after the defeat of the 
Sakas, and a new Krta Yuga was beginning, and this was a 
popular belief at the time and place of composition of the Yuga 
Parana, which he places around the year 25 B.C.E., in the city of 
Ujjain. He also suggests that this would explain why the chrono¬ 
logical era of 58 B.C.E., which after around the year 400 C.E. was 
known as the Malava Era, and after 750 C.E. as the Vikrama Era 
because it commemorated the defeat of the Sakas at the hands of 
the legendary Malava hero Vikrama, was originally known as the 
Krta Era.'** 

In contrast to this, when Markandeya refers to oppressive rul¬ 
ers at yuganta he mentions the Andhras, Sakas, Pulindas, Yava- 
nas, Kambojas, Aurnikas, Sudras, and Abhlras.'*® Mitchiner con¬ 
tends that the inclusion of the Abhiras on this list indicates that 
the passage cannot be earlier than around 250 C.E., thus making it 
much later than the Yuga Parana account.^® His conclusion coin¬ 
cides with those of Dwivedi, Yadava, and R. S. Sharma, who, on 
the basis of the social, political, religious and economic condi¬ 
tions described, attribute the Markandeya section on yuganta in 
the Epic to the third or fourth centuries C.E.^‘ In other words, this 
confirms that the entire section on yuganta in Book Three, forms 
part of the late strata of the Epic, and it indicates that these 
Mahdbhdrata descriptions are probably a later adaptation or 
reformulation of ideas presented earlier in the Yuga Purdna, or in 
some other external source. 

Book Nine: The Death of Duryodhana 

Our next, and final instance of the Epic clearly placing the action 
at a certain point in the succession of yugas comes from Book 
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Nine. As in the case of our previous quote, this verse actually 
places the action in the Kali Yuga, and not at the end of the 
Dvapara or during the Dvapara-Kali transition period. 

The quote appears towards the end of the great battle, when 
Bhima and Duryodhana engage in combat. A furious Bhima 
mortally strikes Duryodhana in the thighs, and throws him to the 
ground. He then proceeds to kick him in the head as he lies de¬ 
fenseless, an action that Yudhisthira quickly condemns. At this 
point Rama (that is Balarama, Krsna’s brother) becomes enraged, 
for aiming below the navel is against the rules of proper combat. 
When he tries to intervene, Krsna stops him and explains that 
Bhima is merely fulfilling the vow he had made earlier, at the 
fateful dicing match. At that time, Duryodhana had humiliated 
DraupadI by having her dragged into the assembly hall, and then 
exposing his left thigh to her with obvious sexual intentions. 
Bhima’s response had been a promise to break Duryodhana’s 
thigh in battle.^^ So now Krsna asks his brother to control his an¬ 
ger, and declares: 

Know that the Kali Yuga has arrived, and the vow of the 
P^dava (Bhima) has been completed. May the Pandava now be 
free of his obligation regarding his hostility and his vow. 

Krsna’s words could probably be interpreted as meaning that the 
Kali Yuga was starting there and then, and this verse could, con¬ 
ceivably, have contributed to the belief that Kali began during the 
war. The first part of the verse could also be rendered as “know 
that the Kali Yuga is at hand,” but if so construed it still indi¬ 
cates that the onset of Kali is imminent.^'’ 

It is noteworthy that this is the only one of our mentions that 
occurs in the context of the story, and it comes at a culminating 
moment, when Duryodhana, the protagonist of all the envy and 
hatred that brought about the downfall of the family, lies on the 
ground mortally wounded. However, the casual way in which 
Krsna utters these words, with no further elaboration, makes this 
half-verse highly suspect. If a change of yuga is the cause of all 
that has transpired, and, especially, if he is declaring that Kali is 
now beginning, the matter surely deserves more attention. The 
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brevity of his statement assumes full previous knowledge of the 

change of yuga and all its dire consequences on the part of his 

listeners. It seems to imply that it is common knowledge that 
Bhima’s vow would be fulfilled at the time of the change of 

yuga. This, as we have seen, is not true for the players. If we 

were to remove from the Epic all of the mentions that are late, 
the players would be left in the dark concerning the connection 
between their actions and the beginning of the Kali Yuga.^^ 

By contrast, it is the audience that is fully aware of what living 
in the Kali Yuga entails, and clearly understands all the implica¬ 
tions. It is with them that the thought of being in Kali will reso¬ 
nate strongly. But this must be a later audience, one already ac¬ 
customed, as mentioned above, to hearing frequently from 
Puranic bards and Sastric writers about being in the Kali Yuga, 
and to attributing every negative aspect of society and human 
character to that fact. Within the Epic, an awareness of all of this 
would imply, at the very least, knowledge of the passages in 
Books One, Three, and Six which, as we have discussed, are late 
and/or problematic. The reference to the Kali Yuga having started 
as an implied explanation for what is happening is, thus, not in¬ 
tended for the players; it is, most likely, an interpolation added 
for the benefit of a later audience, one that is fully aware of the 
meaning of the Kali Yuga. 

It is not difficult to guess why a mention of the Kali Yuga 
would have been inserted at this particular point. For it is pre¬ 
cisely here that an explanation was needed for the blatant breach 
of dharma this incident entails, especially since this is also the 
defining moment of the battle, when the Pandavas can finally 
claim victory. As pointed out by Matilal, Krsna really offers two 
different reasons to justify Bhima’s conduct.^^ To Balarama, he 
explains that Bhima needed to fulfill his vow, but to Arjuna he 
also gives a more pragmatic explanation: Bhima had to break the 
rules because they risked losing the war, as Duryodhana was now 
very dangerous because he was desperate, and, in addition, he 
had perfected his skills with the mace by practicing diligently for 
thirteen years.^^ To a Puranic audience, this troubling behavior on 
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Krsna’s part could better be understood by attributing it to the 
decadent nature of the times, to the Kali Yuga.^® 

This brings us back to one of our earlier quotes, which equates 
Krsna with adharma in the Kali Yuga.^^ That unusual statement 
must surely be an attempt at explaining why Krsna, considered as 
an avatara of Visnu/Narayana, is behind much of the trickery that 
the Pandavas resort to in order to win the war: it must be because 
of the Kali Yuga. Krsna’s (and the Pandavas’) non-dharmic be¬ 
havior was now attributed to the negative influence of the Kali 
Yuga. How else could the poets explain the fact that the Supreme 
God himself, who descends to earth in order to restore dharma, 
advocates the use of non-dharmic means? So, again, that verse is 
probably a late addition, intended to explain Krsna’s behavior to 
an audience who both saw him as the incarnation of the Supreme 
God, and was thoroughly familiar with the meaning and the im¬ 
plications of the Kali Yuga.“ 

But, to return to Krsna’s words to Balarama, the probable late¬ 
ness of this statement about the Kali Yuga can also be gleaned at 
from the fact that it is put into Krsna’s mouth. As we know, it is 
said in many Puranas that it was Krsna’s death that marked the 
exact beginning of Kali. Here, however, he is alive and well, and 
states that Kali has already begun or is about to begin, while the 
moment of his death is still decades away. It is hard to imagine 
that this statement could already have been part of the Epic when 
the Puranic tradition concerning Krsna’s passing and the start of 
the Kali Yuga took shape. 

Weighing the Evidence 

We have now reviewed all the instances in which the Maha- 
bhdrata places the action at the Dvapara-Kali transition or even, 
m some cases, already in the Kali Yuga. While evaluating the 
import of all these quotes there are three things to be considered. 
In the first place, it is evident that there are numerous inconsis¬ 
tencies and contradictions. Consider the fact, for instance, that in 
the two relevant sections of Book Three, Hanuman’s and Ma- 
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rkandcya’s discourses, which are not far from each other, the ac¬ 
tion is placed, respectively, in the Dvapara and in the Kali yugas. 
These two sections also disagree on a basic item of symbolism. 
According to Hanuman, Narayana’s colors throughout the yugas 
are—from Krta to Kali—white, red, yellow and black; whereas in 
Markandeya’s version Krsna gives them as white, yellow, red, 
and black, with the colors for Treta and Dvapara inverted.** 

We even have a third opinion concerning when the action took 
place, as the verse from Book One states that the battle was 
fought during the samdhi, the transition period between both 
yugas. This confusion as to precisely where in the yuga scheme 
the Epic’s events belong, illustrates how far removed such con¬ 
cerns are from the main story line. 

Whatever the exact circumstances of each one of our quotes, 
the fact remains that they are too few and too conflicting to be an 
organic part of the story. If placing the action historically ac¬ 
cording to the yuga system were crucial to the Epic, one would 
expect more consistency, especially when the references are so 
scarce. This lack of agreement suggests that the yuga theory is 
only loosely connected to the Epic, and that this connection was 
probably late and came from various sources. 

The second element to be considered is the decidedly sectarian 
character of most of these passages. The yugas seem to be used 
as a Vaisnava sectarian tool in order to explain the recurrence of 
the avatdras of Krsna-Visnu-Narayana. The main theme in most 
of them is the supreme character of Krsna-Narayana, and his ap¬ 
pearance on earth at crucial moments when dharma is at a low 
point. This, incidentally, is also true of many passages that de¬ 
scribe the yugas throughout the Epic, particularly in the 
Narayanlya, whether they place the action in a particular yuga or 
not. One might even talk of a Vaisnava appropriation of the Epic 
by means of the yuga system. In this sense, Biardeau was right to 
consider that all contradictions within the text concerning the 
yugas were forgotten for the benefit of a mythological plot based 
on the need for the periodic appearance of the avatdras of 
Visnu.“ But, whereas she seems to consider the yugas and the 
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Vaisnava mythological plot as essential to the story, I believe the 
evidence strongly suggests that both are later additions. It must 
be remembered that, for Biardeau, the Epic story is primarily a 
myth with an intention, rather than a narrative later mytholo¬ 
gized.®^ 

Finally, the third element to be considered when evaluating the 
references discussed in this chapter, is the generally agreed late¬ 
ness of most of the passages involved. Although there is no ab¬ 
solute agreement as to precisely what the different layers of the 
Epic are, there is little discussion that Books Three and Twelve 
contain much foreign material. And it is in these two books that 
the majority of our quotes are found. Indeed, descriptions of the 
yugas in general are also heavily concentrated in these two books, 
as even a cursory look through Sorensen’s Mahabharata index 
will quickly reveal.®^ Even though some attempt was made by the 
poets to weave the yuga theory into the text, it always remained 
on the periphery of the narrative, never at its core, and, on close 
inspection, the ‘cut and paste’ nature of these sections becomes 
apparent. 

It goes without saying that if the placement of the Epic story 
at the Dvapara-Kali transition is not central to the poem, and if, 
indeed, neither is the yuga theory in general, any attempt at in¬ 
terpreting elements of the Epic assuming they are essential will 
be based on a false assumption. With this in mind, we must 
question Hiltebeitel’s explanation of the fact that there are three 
important characters in the Epic bearing the name Krsna, “the 
black one.” They are Krsna, Arjuna’s charioteer and Visnu- 
Narayana s avatara\ Krsna, that is DraupadI, the polyandrous wife 
of the five Pandava brothers; and Vyasa himself, whose name is 
Krsna Dvaipayana. 

HiltCtbeitel suggests that there is an intentional symbolical 
meaning behind these names, a meaning which he seeks, primor- 
dially, in a connection to the association between the black color 
and the Kali Yuga. This association, as we have seen, is ex¬ 
pressed in terms of the different colors Krsna-Narayana assumes 
in each one of the yugas, with black being his color for the Kali 
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Yuga. There is only one instance in which Krsna’s name is 
played upon in order to associate it to the Kali Yuga, and another 
in which it is simply stated that his color is black in Kali. They 
are both in Book Three, and we have mentioned them above.®^ 
There is also only one such instance regarding Vyasa, when it is 
prophesied that he will be of black complexion in the black yuga, 
as a manifestation of Apantaratamas, the rsi created by Narayana. 
It was also quoted above,“ and it appears in the Narayanlya, 
which Hiltebeitel himself acknowledges to be “presumably” late.®’ 
Nowhere is there a coimection made between Krsna-Draupadi’s 
color and the Kali Yuga. 

From this meager evidence, Hiltebeitel concludes that “at the 
very least, the blackness of the three figures seems to be a sign 
of the times, that is, of the arrival or onset of the Kali Yuga.”®® If 
the entire poem were built around the change between the 
Dvapara Yuga and the Kali Yuga, and if it permeated the narra¬ 
tive, then, maybe, it might be safe to assume that something as 
essential as the names of three key players could conceivably al¬ 
ready incorporate a message concerning the change of yuga. But 
the Mahdbhdrata is not built around this idea. We have seen that 
the evidence is against such an interpretation.®^ One is, of course, 
still free to interpret these names in such a manner, but, again, 
this implies viewing the Epic through a Puranic lens, it requires 
taking it as a given that the Bharata war and the death of Krsna 
are the great events that mark the momentous change from 
Dvapara to Kali, and that the Epic story gravitates around this 
belief. 

The Mahdbhdrata, as any other work of comparable social and 
religious importance, can be, and indeed is, interpreted and re-in- 
terpreted at different times, and from different perspectives. There 
is no doubt that, in time, the Epic became synonymous with a 
change of yuga, and this had already been incorporated into the 
later strata of the poem. But it is quite another matter to assume 
that the Epic was constructed with a complex hidden mythologi¬ 
cal and symbolical fabric for the purpose of enacting the change 
of yuga. 
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For Hiltebeitel, as for Biardeau, the Epic and the yugas seem 
to be inseparable.^” In the close of a thought-provoking chapter 
on the death of the four Kaurava generals, Bhisma, Drona, Karna 
and Salya, to each of whom an Epic book (a parvari) is devoted, 
Hiltebeitel states that: “In terms of time, all the epic’s events oc¬ 
cur at the end of a yuga (yugdnta), a sort of ‘liminal’ period in 
which these four figures and their parvans .... seem to represent 
the sum of the yugas, as if all four yugas were potentially present 
at the point of transition.”^' Such a reading requires projecting 
onto the text something that is simply not there. 

As for the three Krsnas, there is no difficulty in adopting the 
simpler, albeit probably less appealing, explanation that these 
three names originally could have alluded to the actual complex¬ 
ion of the players, or in any case, to some symbolic meaning 
particular to each one of them.^^ When the yugas were superim¬ 
posed on the story, it became natural to identify Krsna’s black¬ 
ness with the dark character of the Kali Yuga. In the case of 
Vyasa, this was used to make a pun as part of the elaborate proc¬ 
ess of Vaisnava appropriation of the story. 


Kali as Pusya 

Before ending this chapter, there is something that deserves 
comment. It is the fact that in some of the passages we have 
quoted, the Kali Yuga is referred to by the names of Pusya or 
Tisya instead of Kali. This is surprising for two reasons. In the 
first place, both pu^a and tisya are terms used to indicate some¬ 
thing fortunate and auspicious—even the best of something—and 
this IS exactly the opposite of the meaning of kali. In the second 
place, neither pu^a nor ti^a are names derived from the dice 
throws, even though when they are used to name the fourth yuga, 
the other three yugas are called by their usual names.’^ What can 
we make of this? 

We must first point out that there are only six instances of 
Pusya or Tisya being used as names for the Kali Yuga. Four of 
them are in the brief chapter on the yugas in the section on cos- 
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mography in Book Six, which we have already discussed,and 
the remaining two are in the Narayanlya/' The first of these last 
two is the passage in which Vyasa’s dark complexion is referred 
to in connection with the dark yuga, and the second is an inter¬ 
esting verse we have not yet discussed. It appears in the long 
section where Narayana, in the Krta Yuga, talks prophetically of 
the yugas and of his different avatdras. After describing how 
dharma will lose one of its four legs in Treta and another in 
Dvapara, he has this to say of the last yuga: 

Then, when the Tisya Yuga arrives preceded by misfortune 

(kali)^ dharma will, everywhere, have only one leg.’* 

What makes this verse interesting is that after calling the fourth 
yuga Tisya, he finds it necessary to add that it will be preceded 
by kali, as if to leave no doubt concerning the negative character 
of the last yuga. This could indicate a tacit recognition of the 
contradiction inherent in the name. The poet probably did not feel 
comfortable changing the received name altogether, but decided, 
at least, to include the word kali as part of the description.^’ 
Where then, did such an unlikely name for the Kali Yuga 
originate? The first thing that comes to mind is one of the lunar 
constellations, the naksatra Tisya. We know that in Book Three 
of the Epic, as well as in several Puranas, there is a verse stating 
that the new Krta Yuga will be heralded by an auspicious plane¬ 
tary conjunction of the Sun, the Moon, and Jupiter in Tisya* As 
the beginning of Krta is also the end of Kali, one could assume 
that this is how the Tisya Yuga received its name. This, however, 
does not seem reasonable, as it would only further enhance the 
positive and auspicious nature of the term, thus reinforcing the 
contradiction inherent in giving the Kali Yuga a name indicating 
excellence. It is noteworthy that the name is not used in the later 
literature. Besides, it is possible that this conjunction was origi¬ 
nally meant more as a statement of the astrological conditions at 
the time of Kalkin’s birth—although this is never stated explic¬ 
itly—than as a marker for the Krta Yuga itself.’® 

Another possibility is that Pusya/Tisya may have been used for 
the Kali Yuga because of a verse found in the Sadvimsa Brdh- 
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mana —one of the late Brahmanas—or a tradition connected with 
that verse. The verse uses the names Pusya, Dvapara, Kharva, and 
Krta in connection with the new and full Moon days and the two 
days preceding them. Although this verse has been considered to 
refer to the yugas, this is probably incorrect.’^ But regardless of 
whether the Brahmana verse refers to the yugas or not, it could 
still conceivably be the source of the Epic’s use of the term, due 
to the correspondence between two of the names it uses and the 
names of the yugas. 

We could speculate that because of the parallelism between the 
names in the Sadvimsa Brahmana and those of the yugas, Pusya 
was applied to the Kali Yuga with no regard for the contradiction 
such a name implied. This then perhaps required of the 
Narayanlya poet to point out that the Pusya Yuga was a kali 
yuga, that it was, indeed, the Kali Yuga. It must be remembered 
that we are dealing with a historical period when the yuga theory 
was at an early stage of development, and many of its character¬ 
istics were not yet clearly defined or universally agreed upon. 

There is not enough textual evidence for us to reach a conclu¬ 
sion concerning the origin of Pusya as a name for the Kali Yuga, 
but the fact that the name is not derived from the dice game fur¬ 
ther suggests that this tradition came from outside the Mahd- 
bharata, where the names of the yugas are closely connected 
with, even confused with the names of the dice throws. It is in¬ 
teresting, however, that one of the verses that use Pusya for Kali 
in the description of the yugas in Book Six, is a verse that ap¬ 
pears with slight variations in several Puranas. With one excep¬ 
tion, that of the Brahmdnda Purdna, the Puranic version of the 
verse reads Kali instead of Pusya/Tisya,^° and this could indicate 
that the Epic version of the verse, which is found in a chapter 
that uses Pusya several times, is earlier than the one extant in 
most Puranas. The entire matter, however, is open to discussion. 
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Notes 

‘ Mbh 1.2.3-8. 

2 

antare caiva samprdpte kalidvdparayor abhut / samantapahcake yuddham 
kurupandavasenayoh // tasmin paramadharmisfhe dese bhudosavarjite / 
astadasa samdjagmur aksauhinyo yuyutsayd // 1.2.9-10. 

^ Van Buitenen 1973:2. 

According to 12.324.5 and 12.327.73. 

* 12.326.11-1%. 

dvdparasya kales caiva samdhau paryavasdnike /prddurbhdvah kamsahetor 
mathurdydm bhavisyati // 12.326.82. Literally, the second half of the 
verse reads: “there will be a manifestation [of myself] in Mathura, be¬ 
cause of Karnsa.” 

^ Rama Jamadagnya is never called Parasurama in the Epic; this epithet 
is used in ‘the Pur^as and in later literature. 1 use it here to avoid con¬ 
fusion between the two Ramas. 

punas tisye ca samprdpte kuravo ndma bhdratdh / bhavisyanti mahdtmdno 
rdjdnah prathitd bhuvi // tesdm tvattah prasutdndni kulabhedo bhavisyati / 
parasparavindsdrtham tvdm /•te dvijasattama // tatrdpy anekadhd veddn 
bhetsyase tapasdnvitah / krsne yuge ca samprdpte krsriavarno bhavisyasi // 
12.337.42-44. 

9 

ndrdyanaprasddena... ndrdyandmsajam, 12.337.55. 

CE, vol. 16, p. ccii (1966). Jaiswal (1981:15-16) dates the N^ayanlya 
in the third century or the first half of the fourth century C.E., and con¬ 
siders it to be later than the Bhagavad Gitd. The N^ayaniya is 12.321- 
339. 

** Belvalkar (see previous note), had already pointed to the similarities 
between 6.61-64 (where our passage appears) and the Narayaniya. 

6.62.12, 37. 

dvdparasya yugasydnte ddau kaliyugasya ca / sdtvatarp vidhim dsthdya 
gitah samkarsanena yah // 6.62.39. Note that the term yuganta is used 
here, but it is clearly said to be the Dvapara yuganta, with ‘yuga’ in 
the genitive case. It is not really yuganta, but yugasydnta, thus distin- 
guishing Njt from its formulaic use in the locative case (yugdnte) else¬ 
where in , the Epic when referring to the end of the world, 
“...in accordance with sdtvata precepts (yidhi)” sdtvatant vidhim dsthdya; 
the same expression is used in 12.322.19, 23, in the Narayaniya, while 
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talking about a king called Uparicara, who was devoted to Narayana. 
This sdtvata vidhi is said to have been expounded by Surya, the Sun. 
Some chapters later—still in the Narayaniya—Narayana is said to have 
given the sdtvata dharma (i.e. the sdtvata vidhi) to the god Brahma for 
creating the Krta Yuga (12.336.27). Brahma did, and the sdtvata 
dharma reached all the worlds and remained there (12.336.31). The 
term sdtvata is sometimes used for Krsna (e.g. in 3.187.53, 14.51.47), 
and seems to be a synonym for Yadava. The word came to be used for 
referring to a devoted follower of Krsna, a bhakta. In a sense, the sdt¬ 
vata dhanna/vidhi can be considered to be synonymous with the Bhaga- 
vata religion. In the Narayaniya, the term is connected to Pahcaratra 
doctrine. 

The entire passage is 13.143; the descent of dharma is mentioned in 
verse 11. 


** BhG 4.7-8; Mbh 6.26.7-8. 

kne yuge dharma dsit samagras tretdkdle jhdnam anuprapannah / balam tv 
dsid dvdpare pdrtha krsnah kaldv adharmah ksitim djagdma// 13.143.9. 

6.11.14. For a translation of the entire chapter, along with the Sanskrit 
text and textual notes, see Appendix A. 

6.11.5-7. 


19 


See the notes to the translation in Appendix A. 

In Book 13, several manuscripts include another reference to ‘this’ 
i^ali Yuga; however, it is found in one of a series of chapters that were 
1" relegated to an appendix. The verse 

\i 'fri another secret dharma that bears great results; 

with the amval_of Ibis Kali Yuga (or: in this Kali Yuga) it brings hap- 
P ess o men, sruyatam cdparo dharmah sarahasyo mahdphalah / imam 

buefSa^naToT""”‘3. Appendix l, No. 14, 
nes 354-355 (13.129.9 tn Roy’s and Dun’s translations). This is only 

rpfprr allusion to kali in broken vessels, which I 

referred to in Chapter 2, note 12. 


See Belvalkar, CE, vol. 6, pp. cxxiv-cxxv (1947). 

etat kahyugam ndma acirdd yat pravartate/ 3.14S.37. For a translation of 
the entire passage (3.148.5-37), with notes and the Sanskrit text, see 
Appendix B. 


3.148.16. 

3.186-189. 
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" 3.186.17-23. 

“ 3.186.24-55. 

27 

3.186.56-77. This whole section of the Epic (3.186-189) seems to 
confuse or to attempt to reconcile—the two kinds of yuganta: the end 
ot the world that we discussed in the previous chapter, and here re¬ 
ferred to as the yugasahasrdnta (3.186.56); and the end of the Kali 
Yuga, when there is widespread social and moral decay. 

3.186.78-129. 

3.187.1-47. 

yudhi^thiras tu kaunteyo mdrkandeyam mahdmunim / punah papraccha 
sdmrajye bhavu^dm jagato gatim // dscaryabhutam bhavatah srutam no 
vadatdm vara / mune bhdrgava yad vrttam yugddau prabhavdpyayau // as- 
fnin kaliyuge *py asti punah kautuhalam mama / sarndkulesu dharme^u kim 
nu sesam bhavisyati // kimviryd mdnavds tatra kimdhdravihdrinah / 
kimdyusah kimvasand bhavi^anti yugaksaye // kdm ca kdsthdm samdsddya 
punah sampatsyate krtam / vistarena mune bruhi vicitrdniha bhdsase // 
3.188.3-7. . . // 

This passage is 3.188.10-73, the previous one is 3.186.24-55. As 
nientioned, they both describe yuganta, and they coincide in applying 
the term to the end of Kali prior to the arrival of Krta, with no world 
destruction taking place. The fact that both passages repeat the same 
ideas suggests that they were probably two versions from different 
sources, which the Epic poet decided to include with no careful attempt 
at blending them. They even contradict each other, as 186.52 states that 
women at yuganta give birth as early as at 7 & 8 years of age, and 
men at 10 & 12, whereas the ages given by 188.48 are 5 & 6 for girls, 
and 7 or 8 for boys. 

The verse describing this conjunction (3.188.87) also appears in the 
Vdyu (2.37.407), as well as in other Puranas. It has its own problems, 
which I have discussed in Gonzalez-Reimann 1988:131. 

3.188.74-93, 189.1-12. 

Biardeau 1976:153-154; Biardeau & Peterfalvi 1985:234. 

35 

Is it necessary to look for coherence among the dates in the Epic and 
those in the Puranas at any cost, when it is absent within the Epic it¬ 
self?... the systematization of the yugas and of the interventions of the 
avatdra is imperfect, constantly forgotten for the benefit of a particular 
myth, interest for which surpasses that for temporal reference” (Faut-il 
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d tout prix chercher la coherence des dates entre I’e'popee et les purana. 
alors qu'elle est absente a I’interieur mime de I’epopee?... la systematisation 
des yuga et des interventions de /’avatara est imparfaite, sans cesse oublie'e 
au profit d’un mythe particulier dont I’interet prime celui de la reference 
temporelle). Biardeau 1976:154. 

In a two-part article in which she makes a detailed, albeit highly 
speculative, comparison of Nala’s story and the Epic narrative, Bi¬ 
ardeau (1984, 1985) considers the story of Nala to be a veiled descrip¬ 
tion of a cosmic change that we are to understand as a change of yuga. 
For her, this is a reflection of the Epic story, which she views as an 
enactment of this change of yuga. Of importance to her argument in 
this article is her interpretation of the compound kdlaparyaya at Mbli 
3.176.19, which she sees as an indication that the adventures of the 
Pandavas during their years in exile take place at a “turning of time” 
(tournant du temps). However, her reading of kdlaparyaya in this verse 
is questionable. One would rather expect kdlaparyaya instead of 
kdlaparyaya if a sense like a “turning of time” were intended, because 
kdlaparyaya more frequently means simply a delay. It is true that these 
terms overlap in their semantic fields (see below. Chapter 5, note 18), 
but the context here makes Biardeau’s reading very unlikely. The use 
of the indefinitizing kasmdt indicates that the sense is quite surely “in 
some time,” “at a later time,” as van Buitenen has taken it in his 
translation, and not “at the turning of time,” which Biardeau prefers in 
order to support her interpretation of a reference to the end of a cosmic 
period. The text reads: moksas te bhavitd rdjan kasmdc cit kdlaparyaydt, 
“you will have your freedom. King, after some time has passed.” For 
Biardeau’s mention of kdlaparyaya, see 1985:16, 20, 30. Like Biardeau, 
and probably influenced by her, Shulman (1994:19, ff.), in his own 
analysis of the Nala story, also works under the assumption that kali in 
this story refers to the yuga. As we have seen in our discussion of 
Nala’s story (Chapter 2 above), such an assumption is unwarranted. 

37 

etat te sarvam dkhydtam atitdndgatam mayd / vdyuproktam anusmrtya 
purdnam rsisamstutam// 3.1^9.14. Van Buitenen translates: “the Lore... 
promulgated by the Wind God,” cautiously avoiding identifying this 
lore directly with the Vdyu Purdna. Interestingly, however, he capital¬ 
izes the word ‘lore,’ which would indicate he considers this lore to be 
an already constituted text. 

Compare Mbh 3.186.56-77 to VdP 2.38.136-178. 

VdP 2.37.419-423; 2.36.103-125. In another section describing the 
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yugas and yuganta, the savior whose appearance ushers in the Krta 
Yuga is Pramiti, instead of Kalkin (1.58). There have been attempts to 
identify both Pramiti and Kalkin with historical rulers. ^ See, for in¬ 
stance, Jayaswal 1917; for more references see R. S. Sharma 1982:197, 
and Rocher 1986:111. 

These are listed by the Epic’s critical apparatus (4:642) as: 3.186.60- 
77, 122-129, and 187.1-47 corresponding to Brahma Parana 52.4-8, 
53.1-14, and 56.4-57. 

Hazra [1975] 1987:151; Rocher 1986:155. 

That the duration of the yugas was extended when no signs of the end 
of the world appeared, had already been suggested by Aiyer (according 
to Church 1970:90), and Basham 1967:323-324; see also Jayaswal 
1917:146. I have also discussed this in Gonzalez-Reimann 1988:95- 
101 . 

9.36.14-17; 13.18.25-26. These two passages are translated and dis¬ 
cussed in Mitchiner 1986:10, 101-104. 

^ Mitchiner 1986:41-44. 

YP 8, 21, 24. 

It is also worth mentioning that the Yuga Parana (36) blames DraupadI 
for the conflict, something the Epic does only indirectly when her birth 
is described and it is prophesied that she will cause the destruction of 
the kfatriyas (1.155.44). 

Mitchiner 1986:81-82. For a thorough historical discussion, see pp. 
49-76. For a brief synopsis, see Mitchiner 1990:321-322. 

Mitchiner 1986:71, 82. For an alternative explanation of the origin of 
the name of this Krta Era, see Sircar 1965:299-300. 

3.186.30. 

Mitchiner 1986:41. 

Dwivedi 1979:290; Yadava 1978-1979:32, note 2; R. S. Sharma 
1982:187-188. The yuganta sections of the Voyw and the Brahman4o 
Puranas are placed in the third century C.E. by Hazra ([1975] 
1987:171-175), and in the early part of the fourth by Pargiter ([1913] 
1962a:55). Hein (1989:232) considers this brahmanical reaction in the 
third century to have been centered in the city of Mathura, and writes 
that “The struggle between brahmanism and Yavanism [foreign influ¬ 
ence] in the third century was one of the decisive contests in Indian 
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history, determining the nature of Indian culture for well over a mil¬ 
lennium,” (Hein 1989:227). Hazra ([1975] 1987:210-211) points out 
that the disruption of the brahmanical social order that these texts com¬ 
plain about is also reflected in the Buddhist Jatakas. 

For the incident see 2.63.10-15. 

prdptam kaliyugam viddhi pratijiidm pandavasya ca / dnrnyain ydtu vaira- 
sya pratijhdyds ca pandavah// 9.59.21. 

The past participle prdptam, “has arrived,” could carry an inceptive 
force: “is arriving,” “is about to arrive.” 

It is striking, to begin with, that the players should not know about 
their position in the yuga scheme if it were really essential to the plot. 
Yudhisthira must learn about it from Markandeya, Bhlma from Ha- 
numan, and Dhrtarastra from Sarnjaya. Without these passages, they 
would remain ignorant concerning the subject. This is in sharp contrast 
to everyone’s awareness of the central role played by time—in a broad 
sense—and destiny. 

Matilal 1991:411. 

9-57.1-17. Krsna’s words in verse 4 are very straightforward: 
“Bhimasena will not win by fighting according to dharma, so he should 
kill Suyodhana (Duryodhana) by unlawful combat,” bhimasenas tu 
dharmena yudhyamdno na jesyati / anydyena tu yudhyan vai hanydd esa su- 
yodhanam // 

58 Tt • • ♦ 

IS interesting that Matilal, in his discussion of the incident, never 
refers to the Kali Yuga explanation. 

See above, note 16. 

^ See below note 70. 

For Hanuman’s version (3.148.16, 23, 26, 33), see Appendix B. 

^ Statement, according to Markandeya, is: “My color is white in 
^ yellow in the Treta Yuga, red when Dvapara arrives, 

an lack in the Kali Yuga,” svetah krtayuge varnah pitas tretdyuge 
mama/rakto dvdparam dsddya krsnah kaliyuge tathd //3.187.31. 

See above, note 35. 

“ Biardeau 1976:146, 173. 

Sorensen [1904] 1978, under yuga and kali. 

See above, note 61. 

See above, note 8. 
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Hiltebeitel [1976] 1990:61, note 5. He also refers (ibid.), in passing, to 
Hopkins’ opinion that Vyasa’s identification with Narayana is late, and 
was not part of the early Epic. Nevertheless, to Hiltebeitel (ibid.), the 
fact that Vyasa’s name is Krsna Dvaipayana is enough to link him to 
Krsna, to DraupadI, and, by extension, to Visnu-Narayana. See also 
Hiltebeitel 1989: 93-94, in which he refers to the N^ayaniya as an 
“isolated sectarian interpolation;’’ and 1993:19, where he acknowledges 
that “the Narayaniya is not part of the epic’s main narrative.’’ 

Hiltebeitel [1976] 1990:63. 

The unlikelihood of this symbolical reading of the blackness of the 
three players is further underscored by the fact that pdndu means white. 
So the sons of Pandu, the five Pandava brothers, heroes of the Epic 
and husbands of the black Draupadi, could also be referred to as ‘the 
white ones.’ Furthermore, Arjuna means ‘white’ (krsna and arjuna are 
used together in Rg Veda 6.9.1 to indicate the contrast between ‘dark’ 
and ‘light’). This goes against any supposed implied allusion to the 
dark Kali Yuga in the colors incorporated into the names of the main 
players. 

The same is the case with Katz (1991:139-40), who, on this matter, 
generally follows both Biardeau and Hiltebeitel, despite some dis¬ 
agreements. Elsewhere, Katz (1989:175-186) explains the use of deceit, 
lies, and trickery on the part of the Epic’s players as a consequence of 
the Kali Yuga, therefore making the yuga theory central to the plot 
(“...the reason deceit is absolutely necessary for the Pandavas in the 
war is that in the Kali age good cannot be expected to win by the 
natural, positive functioning of dharma...,’’ p. 177). It is my contention 
that the opposite is the case, the story was easily associated with the 
Kali Yuga precisely because—among other things—it advocates the use 
of such adharmic means. The Kali Yuga provided a rationale for the 
unseemly behavior of the heroes. Another example of the acceptance of 
the Dvapara-Kali transition as essential to the Epic is Thomas 
(1996:82-85). She argues that the Epic version of the story of Rama 
Jamadagnya—called Parasurama in the Puranas—can be better under¬ 
stood by bringing into the picture the theory of the yugas and his role 
as avatdra of Visnu (although she acknowledges [p. 63, note] that he is 
not “consistently recognized” as an avatdra before the Puranas). We 
can also mention Jatavallabhula (1999:71, 81, 94, 99), for whom the 
assumption that the war takes place dming the change from D /apara to 
Kali is important to her conclusions regarding the Mbh war as a ritual 
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sacrifice, “designed to meet and solve the peculiar problems posed by a 
specific time of crisis.” Likewise, Whitaker (2000:107) suggests that 
the reason why Arjuna’s weapons lose power and are withdrawn from 
him after Krsna’s death is that the Kali Yuga is beginning. The text, 
however, never makes such a cormection and states simply that the 
weapons have already fulfilled their purpose (see Whitaker: 104-106). 
Finally, Woods (2001:20, 129), following Biardeau, considers the 
change of yuga theme as essential in his analysis of the meaning of 
destiny and human action in the Epic. As already mentioned, the yuga 
theory can be, and has been, invoked in order to explain the events of 
the Mahabharata (and the Rdmdyana), but these will usually be later 
interpretations that take the connection between the Epic and the yugas 
as a given. 

Hiltebeitel [1976] 1990:288. Note Hiltebeitel’s use of the term yuganta 
to refer to the end of the Dvapara Yuga. Malamoud ([1989] 1996:159 
(probably influenced by Biardeau) and Thomas (1996:82-85) use it the 
same way; and so does Jatavallabhula (1999:81) who, in addition, gives 
the erroneous impression that Sukthankar (1957:69) also uses the term 
and that he considers the change of yuga theme as essential. In fact, 
Sukthankar’s only mention of the subject is to say, in passing, that “the 
epic poets think of [the war] as the beginning of the Kali Age, the Age 
of Iron” (1957:87). We have.seen that, in the poem, this term carries a 
connotation of world destruction at the end of all four yugas, and it is 
meant as a metaphor, not a description. In this sense, it is misleading 
to refer to the end of the Dvapara Yuga as a yuganta. 

As far as DraupadI is concerned, the text itself is quite explicit: “they 
called Krsna (Draupadi) Krsna because she was of krsna (black) color,” 
rwefy evdbruvan kr^ndni krsndbhut sd hi varnatah, 1.155.50. Hiltebeitel 
([ 976] 1990:63-76) actually explores different possible explanations 
or their blackness, but he seems to always view them within the 
framework (ibid.:74). He pursues the matter further in 
itebeitel 1984, and 1991. For an analysis of the symbolic meaning of 
^^black and white in this context, see Fitzgerald 1996:IV, D-IV, E. 

I had already touched on parts of this problem in Gonzalez-Reimann 
1988:131-134. 

See notes 17 and 18, above. 

75 

There is only one such instance in the Rdmdyana. It reads: “[When] 
dharma eclipses adharma the Krta Yuga begins; when adharma eclipses 
dharma, Ti?ya (Kali) comes along,” dharmo vai grasate ‘dharmam tatah 
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krtam abhud yugam/ adharmo grasate dharmani tatas tisyah pravartateH 
Ram 6.26.13. The commentators are divided as to whether this means 
that dharma creates the yugas or vice versa; see the notes by Goldman 
et al. (forthcoming) to this verse. 

tatas tisye ca samprdpte yuge kalipuraskrte / ekapadasthito dharmo yatra 
tatra bhavisyati// 12.327.76. 

’’ The verse is also important because it uses kali as an adjective to de¬ 
scribe the conditions at the beginning of the fourth yuga. Even if Kali 
is taken here as a personification, the meaning is ultimately the same. 

Jupiter in Pusya, or—using the later solar constellations, the rdiis — 
Jupiter in Cancer, was obviously considered as a particularly beneEcial 
planetary position at birth, especially with the Moon also present. Rama 
is said to have been bom under such conditions (only in the southern 
manuscripts of the Rdmdyana, not in the CE, where the passage would 
be after 1.17.5). In astrological terms, Jupiter in Cancer is exalted, 
ucca, and the more exalted planets at birth the better. The passage 
states that Rama had five and, according to Kalidasa (Raghuvatida, 
3.13) so did his ancestor, Raghu. Jain tradition talks of up to seven ex¬ 
alted planets—an astronomical impossibility—in the case of Mahavira 
(Kapadia 1952:41). And Asvaghosa writes in his Buddhacarita (1.9) 
that Buddha was bom when Pusya was propitious, prasanna (see Way- 
man 1962:374). 

For the text and translation of the verse as well as of Sayana’s com¬ 
mentary, along with a discussion, see Appendix C. In his commentary, 
Sayana explains the use of Pusya for Kali by saying that in the Kali 
Yuga adharma quickly becomes prominent, i.e. pusya. 

The Brahmdmjta verse is 1.16.68-69 (Kirfel 1954:118). This Purana is 
very close to the Vdyu, and is one of the earliest Puranas (Hazra [1975] 
1987:17-18; Rocher 1986:157). The verse in question is the one stating 
that there are four yugas in the land of the Bharatas {Mbh 6.11.3, see 
Appendix A); for other Puranic occurrences, see e.g. the Vdyu 
(1.57.22), the Visnu (2.3.19), the Matsya (115.57), and the Kurma 
(1.45.43). 



Chapter 4 

The King and the Yugas 


The Duties of the King 


At the end of Pandavas’ thirteen years of exile, when King 
Duryodhana refuses to hand over the throne to Yudhisthira as had 
been agreed, and a military confrontation seems inevitable, Krsna 
makes an effort to convince Duryodhana that peace is better than 
war. After his attempt at diplomacy fails, Krsna starts on his way 
back to rejoin the Pandavas. Before leaving, he pays a visit to 
Kuntl, who then seizes the opportunity to send a message to her 
son Yudhisthira. She urges Yudhisthira not to shy away from 
conflict, and to conquer his rightful throne by force. He must ful¬ 
fill his duty as a ksatriya and become a good ruler. 

During the course of her admonitions, Kuntl explains that a 
^ er should follow his dharma and administer punitive justice 
ondaniti). By doing so, the social order of the four varnas will 
unction properly, and dharma will be followed. If a king is a 
goo , strict ruler, she declares, it will be the Krta Yuga, for the 

mg s conduct influences the entire kingdom, and he therefore 
determines the yuga. 

These are the relevant passages: 


12. If a king practices dharma, he attains divine status; if he 
practices adharma, he goes to hell. 


13. Punitive justice (dandaniti) regulates the [social system of 
the] four varnas, according to their respective dharmas. When 
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well administered by a ruler, it keeps [the subjects] away from 
adharma. 

14. When a king relies properly and completely on punitive jus¬ 
tice, then the best of times, the Krta Yuga, prevails. 

15. As to whether the time [-period] determines the king [to act 
in a certain way], or the king [by the quality of his actions] de¬ 
termines the time; have no doubt, the king determines the time. 

16. The king brings about the Krta Yuga, the Treta and the 
Dvapara. The king is the cause of the fourth yuga. 

17. By bringing about the Krta, the king enjoys heaven forever; 
by bringing about the Treta he enjoys heaven, but not forever. 

By establishing the Dvapara he enjoys it in due proportion. 

18. But an evil king lives in hell eternally, for the world is in¬ 
fluenced by his faults, and he by the world’s.^ 

These verses seem to imply that the king, by his conduct, can 
nullify the effect of the yugas caused by time. They actually go 
even further, by asserting that it is the king who causes the time 
(the yuga), instead of being subject to its influence. But is this 
really the import of these statements? 

As it turns out, Kunti’s discourse is an abridged version of 
Bhisma’s teachings to Yudhisthira on the administration of jus¬ 
tice, as they appear much later in the Epic, in the Rajadharma, a 
section of the S^ti Parvan devoted to the duties of the king.^ It 
is important to take into consideration the context in which these 
teachings appear in the Rajadharma. 

They come after several chapters during which Yudhisthira’s 
brothers, Arjuna, Nakula, Sahadeva and Bhima, along with their 
wife Draupadi, try to dissuade Yudhisthira from giving up his 
royal duties and renouncing the world to become an ascetic, 
which is something he was considering as a consequence of his 
sorrow over the destruction of his relatives during the great war. 
They enjoin him to adhere to the duties of his varna, to fulfill his 
duties as king, and to take action instead of withdrawing.^ 

That Yudhisthira heed their call is, of course, crucial to the 
Epic’s ethos. If he were to abandon his duties as king, the social 
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order would be in danger, as it is the king’s responsibility to up¬ 
hold it. If he were to follow the path of renunciation, he would 
be slipping out of historical time, where dharma is of primary 
importance, and which, as we have seen, establishes the frame¬ 
work for the Epic, and he would then enter personal time, for 
which the social order is totally irrelevant. 

To Act or not to Act 

Both Bhisma’s discourse and Kuntl’s use of some of his words 
are, above all, a call to action as opposed to inaction.^ They ex¬ 
plain how important it is for the king to act—and to act prop¬ 
erly—for the entire social and religious structure depends on him. 
The mention of the yugas, and of the king as their maker, is, I 
believe, of secondary importance. It is merely a way to emphasize 
how important the king’s actions are for the kingdom; if he acts 
properly, he creates—as it were—a Krta Yuga; if he fails to act 
properly and, more specifically, to administer punitive justice, he 
creates a Kali Yuga. He creates good or bad times for the king¬ 
dom according to how he conducts himself. 

I would suggest that, originally, describing the king as the 
maker of the yugas was probably no more than a metaphor, and 
not a statement about the origin of the cosmic cycles of ascent 
and descent of dharma.As in other cases, however, the metaphor 

was open to be interpreted literally by later redactors or com¬ 
mentators. 

The theme of the importance of action might give us a clue as 
0 ow the king and the yugas came to be associated in this way. 
Ihere is another passage, this time in Book Three, where Drau- 
pa I preaches to Yudhisthira on the importance of action. It is in 
one of the sections where the conflict between destiny and free 
will are discussed.’ 

During the Pandavas’ exile in the forest, a heated exchange 
takes place between DraupadI and Yudhisthira. She complains 
that he shows no anger towards Duryodhana and his cohorts and 
is too patient with them, to which he replies with a teaching on 
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the dangers of being controlled by anger, and on the virtues of 
patience. DraupadI further charges that he is confused, and that 
destiny controls everything, an assertion that he now interprets as 
an attack on the workings of dharma.® She reacts by moderating 
her position and explaining that such was not her intention, for 
leaving everything to fate accomplishes nothing: one must deter¬ 
mine a goal, and then act upon it.’ She explains that there are 
three factors that determine the outcome of things: fate (daiva), 
chance (hatha), and action, that is, human effort (karman/purusa 
prayatna)}^ It is very important to act, for only then is a positive 
outcome possible, while nothing good comes from inertia and in¬ 
activity." 

In her words: 

‘One must act,’" this is Manu’s pronouncement; a lazy man is 
always defeated. 

Here [in this world], Yudhisthira, he who acts generally meets 
with great success, while a lazy person never does. 

Bad luck takes hold of the lazy man who is lying down, 
whereas a competent person obtains definite rewards, and enjoys 
good fortune." 

And a little further on: 

He who acts should not despair [saying] ‘I cannot succeed,’ 
Bharata. There are two [possible outcomes] of the act: success or 
failure, but abstaining from acting is another matter. 

It is by a combination of many conditions that an act succeeds, 
if a condition is missing, either the result is incomplete or there 
is no result at all. But if one does not [even] act,^Acyuta 
(Yudhisthira), there is neither result nor merit to be seen. 

DraupadI indicates that she is quoting Manu, and I shall attempt 
to identify the source of her quote. But first, let us recall the two 
verses from the Aitareya Brdhntana cited in a previous chapter 
during the discussion on the use of the names of the dice throws 
for indicating good and bad fortune—and now add a third 
verse:" 
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The fortune (bhaga) of one who is sitting down, sits down; that 
of one who is standing, stands up. That of one who is lying 
down, lies down; the fortune of one who keeps moving, moves. 

Lying down one becomes Kali; getting up, Dvapara. Standing, 
one becomes Treta; by moving, one becomes Krta. 

By moving one obtains honey, by moving one obtains the sweet¬ 
tasting udumbara fruit. Look at the splendor of the Sun! He does 
not get tired of moving (or: he is not lazy about moving). 

This is clearly also a call to action, although it refers more spe¬ 
cifically to movement. It is worth noting that the verbal root used 
here is car, which includes a range of meanings having to do 
with moving, wandering, acting, performing, behaving, and being 
engaged in something. It may be remembered that these were the 
words of the god Indra to Rohita, while exhorting him to keep 
wandering and not to return to his village. The names of the dice 
throws are used as an illustration, in order to make the point that 
being idle can only bring bad fortune, while movement/action 
will bring good fortune. These names are here applied to what 
was probably common terminology when comparing action to 
inaction, laziness or sluggishness. A verse in the Buddhist Pali 
Canon, for instance, states: 

Standing, moving, sitting, or lying down, as long as one is alert, 
one should practice mindfulness (sati)...^^ 


From Dice Throws to Yugas 

e can now turn to the section of Manu’s law book, the Mdnava 
arma astra, from which DraupadI is probably quoting. As it 
turns out. these verses from Manu are based on our Ailareya 

mam verses, but with some important modifications. 

Ihey read as follows; 


He should renew his actions energetically over again every time 

e ^e s tire , or good fortune follows the man who acts with 
energy. 
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The sum of the king’s actions determines the Krta, the Treta 
Yuga, the Dvapara and the Kali, for the king is said to be the 
yuga. 

Asleep, he becomes the Kali; awake, the Dvapara Yuga; ready to 
act, the Treta; and when acting, the Krta Yuga.*® 

The first thing to be pointed out here is that this appears in a 
section of the Mdnava Dharma ^astra that deals with the duties of 
the king and how he should run the affairs of the kingdom. So 
the Brahmana’s general call to action in order to avert bad for¬ 
tune and bring about good fortune is now specifically applied to 
the king and the need for him to fulfill his royal duties and, thus, 
uphold the social order. 

In the second place, and very importantly, the Brahmana verse 
that mentions the dice throws as an illustration has now been 
construed as referring to the yugas, and an additional verse has 
been added preceding it, a verse that states unequivocally that the 
king, by his actions, determines the yuga.*® The metaphor of the 
dice throws has now become a yuga metaphor. 

The Aitareya Brahmana says that a lazy man who does not act 
is like the losing throw, and will encounter bad fortune, whereas 
one who keeps moving and acts is like the winning throw, and 
will have good fortune. Manu, however, has turned this into a 
statement asserting that the king should act indefatigably—like 
the Sun in the Brahmana verse—and that the king’s actions, or 
his lack thereof, will entail good or bad luck, not only for him¬ 
self, but for the entire kingdom, and this is expressed by con¬ 
struing Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali as a reference to the yugas. 

The king will not simply attain kali luck or krta luck, he will 
become the Kali or the Krta Yuga. He will create Kali-like or 
Krta-like conditions, depending on whether he acts energetically 
and properly or not. He will, in effect, be the maker of the yuga. 
But, again, this surely must be understood more as an illustration, 
a metaphor, than as a statement concerning the origin of the cos¬ 
mic cycles.^ 

There is clearly a connection between the Aitareya Brahmana 
verses and Manu’s verses, and the latter are, in turn, related to 
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Draupadi’s discourse on the need for Yudhisthira to take action. 
By extension, all three are also related to Bhisma’s and Kuntl’s 
discourses to Yudhisthira. There is a common thread here that 
reflects an attempt to counter the strong fatalistic tone of the 
Epic’s story line. The Epic, as we have seen, must remain within 
historical time, that is, time as it applies to the social order, 
which is kept functioning properly through adherence to dharma, 
and where destiny plays an important role. Yudhisthira, it would 
seem, needs to be reminded occasionally of the fact that he must 
remain in historical time, he must live in the world and perform 
his duties as king. 

He cannot, however, simply sit back passively and let events 
unfold by themselves. He must take action, first to regain the 
kingdom that is rightfully his, and then to rule it properly. This 
means that even within the strictures imposed by destiny, he must 
exercise some degree of free will. In fact, a balance of sorts is 
reached here between the two extreme and conflicting views of 
either letting destiny run its course (historical time), or exercising 
free will in order to break free from the bondage of the world 
(personal time). Yudhisthira cannot leave behind his dharmic re¬ 
sponsibilities as king, but neither can he remain idle and let des¬ 
tiny take over. This, then, is a narrowed-down version of free 
will, a free will within the boundaries of historical time.^' He 
must act, and he must influence the outcome of events; as king, 
e must act and create a dharmic and prosperous kingdom. 

The ultimate metaphor for the importance of his conduct and 
t e way it affects the kingdom, is to say that by his actions he 
creates one or another yuga, for it is the succession of the four 
yugas that determines the condition of dharma in the world. In 

t^^h ^ h create the yugas, he is also said 

0 c t e creator of living beings, as at the end of the following 
passage, in which Bhisma recounts to Yudhisthira the words of 
Utathya concerning the duties of a king: 

I. When Parjanya (the rain god) rains in season and the king 

behaves according to dharma, the resulting prosperity keeps the 

people liappy. 
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2. A washerman who does not know how to remove dirt from 
clothes, or how to clean dyed [garments], is not really [a wash¬ 
erman] . 

3. Likewise, those among the brdhmanas, the ksatriyas, and the 
vaisyas who perform acts that are different [from their prescribed 
ones], they are the sudras of the four varnas. 

4. Labor is for the sudra, agriculture for the vaisya, and punitive 
justice for the king. Celibacy, austerities, mantras and the truth 
are for the brdhmanas. 

5. The ksatriya from among them who knows how to completely 
remove the blemishes in the conduct [of the four varnas] —as [a 
washerman] cleans clothes—he is the father, he is the lord of 
creatures (Prajapati). 

6. The sum of the king’s actions, bull of the Bharatas, deter¬ 
mines the Krta, the Treta, the Dvapara and the Kali, for the king 
alone is said to be the yuga. 

7. The four varnas, the Vedas, and the four stages of life {dsra- 
mas), all get confused if the king neglects his duties. 

8. The king is the creator of all beings, the king is their de¬ 
stroyer. If he follows dharma, he is the creator; if he follows ad- 
harma, he is the destroyer.^^ 

This last verse is not an attempt at usurping the functions of the 
creator god, but merely another metaphor used to emphasize the 
importance of the king. The use of hyperbole is frequent in de¬ 
scriptions of the king (as it is throughout the Epics and the 
Puranas): the king is everything, and everything depends on him. 

A few verses later, there is one verse that highlights the ambi¬ 
guity in the use of the term kali in some of these passages; 

Wherever those who are known to be wicked live among the 
virtuous, misfortune (kali) overtakes kings. When the king pun¬ 
ishes men who do not deserve pimishment, the kingdom does 
not prosper, O king!^^ 

Here it is kali that overtakes the king, and it probably should be 
understood simply as misfortune. 
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That the king’s role as ‘creator’ of the yugas was not in oppo¬ 
sition to the yugas created by time, can be gleaned at from the 
following verses in the Moksadharma of the Santi Parvan. It is, 
once again, Bhisma recounting an ancient conversation to Yudhi- 
sthira; this time, Satyavat explains to his father. King Dyumat- 
sena, that a king should behave properly and exercise self-control 
before punishing others. He says that: 

The king followed this cardinal rule in the Krta Yuga. In the 
Treta Yuga he should follow three-fourths of dharma; in the 
Dvapara, two; and in the last yuga, one. 

In the Kali Yuga, the bad conduct of kings [further enhances] 
the characteristics of the time [-period] and, as a result, there is 
[only] a sixteenth part of dharma left. 

This sixteenth part of dharma implies that there is only a fourth 
of a fourth of dharma left, as if the bad conduct of a king in the 
Kali Yuga could create a Kali Yuga within the Kali Yuga. In 
other words, the king’s ‘Kali Yuga’ must still take place within 
the Kali Yuga brought about by time. 

It then seems clear that, in the Mahabharata, asserting that the 
king ‘makes’ the yuga is merely a way of stressing the impor¬ 
tance of his behavior as ruler. His actions can ‘make or break’ 
the kingdom. The idea that the king makes the yuga became a 
formula that could be used whenever the importance of the king’s 
actions was described. 

The Importance of Punishment 

There is another aspect of these passages concerning the king and 
the yugas that deserves comment: they all emphasize the need for 
punishment in order to maintain the brahmanical social order. 
These verses reflect a serious concern with the breakup of the 
social structure embodied by the four varnas and their well-estab¬ 
lished, stratified division of social classes. This concern is re¬ 
flected in the yuga theory itself, with its emphasis on the decline 
of dharma from one yuga to the next, but these sections dealing 
with punitive justice, and perhaps even more so those dealing 
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with yuganta, show a sense of urgency that goes beyond simply 
expounding the need to respect one’s own duties. Although this 
need to follow one’s dharma is of great importance to the Epic, it 
is also true that it is mainly with the dharma of ksatriyas id 
kings that the poem is concerned. 

This intense preoccupation with the total disruption of the 
varnas and with their intermingling iyarnasamkara), and, espe¬ 
cially, with the lack of respect for the brdhmanas, seems removed 
from the Epic’s story. Just as in the case of Yudhisthira’s worries 
about the end of the Kali Yuga, the yug^ta, in the dialogue with 
Markandeya, these sections are probably later, and constitute a 
reaction on the part of the brahmana class to real social condi¬ 
tions, conditions that bear no direct connection to the conflict 
between the Kauravas and the Pandavas. 

As Pollock has remarked of Valmiki’s Ramayana while dis¬ 
cussing its representation of kingship in the Ayodhyakanda (Book 
Two), “the Ramayana appears to derive much of its meaning from 
its intense engagement with the conditions of social and political 
existence.These passages of the Mahdbharata undoubtedly are 
the product of a period in which the brahmanic establishment felt 
genuinely threatened and, as it were, issued guidelines for its own 
preservation. 

Immediately following the Rajadharma section of the Santi 
Parvan comes the Apaddharma, which, although basically a con¬ 
tinuation of the Rajadharma, gives instructions on the proper 
course of action during dangerous or difficult (apad) times, when 
exceptions to the general rule are acceptable. In the Apaddharma, 
Bhisma quotes the words of Sakra (Indra) to Yudhisthira, ex¬ 
plaining that, in difficult times, a king should “constantly sup¬ 
press the unruly who don’t conform to established order, and 
protect those who are disciplined.”^*^ 

In the previous chapter, Bhisma had made use of the metaphor 
of the king as maker of the yugas: 

O great king, the king is the root of the security of property, of 
good rains, of disease among the people, of death, and of dan¬ 
gers. 
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Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali, bull of the Bharatas, are all 
caused by the king; I have no doubt about this. 

The often-stated concern of these passages with the disruption of 
the brahmanical social order, and the importance given to pun¬ 
ishment as a means to preserve that order, can surely be associ¬ 
ated with the menacing foreign invasions and the growth of het¬ 
erodox movements that the sections on yuganta complain about. 

Historically, this covers a broad period that spans several cen¬ 
turies; from the Mauryan empire in the third century B.C.E., to the 
rise of the Gupta empire in the fourth century C.E. When the 
Mauryan emperor Asoka embraced Buddhism and showed respect 
for other sects, he legitimized and empowered the heterodox 
movements. And after the fall of the Mauryas, successive foreign 
incursions shook the brahmanic establishment, which, with the 
exception of some brief periods of political favor, had to struggle 
in order to keep its influence on society. When the Guptas ar¬ 
rived on the scene, they fostered the return of political and relig¬ 
ious power into the hands of the brdhmana class, and this allowed 
for the revival of brahmanic religious ideas, and the establishment 
of what we now call Hinduism. It was the result of a long period 
of transition during which Vedic brahmanic religious ideas were 
transformed and updated, and non-Vedic ideas and beliefs were 
incorporated into the brahmanic fold as a reaction to changing 
social, religious and economic conditions.^^ 

During the reign of the Guptas, when the brahmanic social or¬ 
der was again firmly established, the declaration of the king’s 
role as guardian of the varna-dsrama dharma became a mere 
cliche used by poets when singing the praises of the king;^^ it no 
longer reflected the urgency felt in previous centuries. 

The Epic sections on punitive justice probably belong in the 
latter part of this broad time range, as suggested by R.S. 
Sharrna,^® who believes that they—together with the yuganta pas¬ 
sages—should be placed in the third century C.E. It is possible, 
however, that an earlier form of these ideas could date back one 
or two centuries prior to this. 
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Creating a New ‘Krta Yuga’ 

As for the connection between the actions of the king and the 
yugas, from the time of the Guptas onward there are some in¬ 
scriptions that proclaim that a certain king has established the 
ways of the Krta Yuga, or has destroyed the evil procedures of 
Kali.^* In an inscription from the sixth century that praises a cer¬ 
tain Dharmadhosa, a minister of King Visnuvardhana of Malava, 
the minister is referred to as he: 

Who made this kingdom secure, without conflicts, and free by 
decree from any intermingling of the varnas, as if it were in the 
Krta [Yuga].^^ 

As in the case of the king as protector of the varna-dsrama 
dharma, this was probably no more than a formula intended to 
present the king as a virtuous upholder of the traditional social 
order. 

There is an interesting tradition about the king and the yugas 
that evolved, not out of the Mahabhdrata, but out of the 
Rdmdyana. In the Rdmdyana of Valmiki, the dharmic and glorious 
rule of Rama after he defeated Ravana and recovered his wife 
Sita was compared to the Krta Yuga.^^ In fact, the Rdmdyana s 
description of Rama’s rule consists of most of the standard char¬ 
acteristics of the Krta Yuga. People were healthy, well-fed, 
happy, they lived long lives, and they followed dharma. There 
were no widows, it rained in season, and vegetation was abun¬ 
dant. No natural calamities occurred, and members of the four 
varnas adhered to their own duties.^'* 

The currency of these comparisons during the Gupta period is 
illustrated by their appearance in Arya Sura’s Jdtakamdld (4th 
century C.E.?), a Sansl^t retelling of some of the older Buddhist 
Pali Jatakas. The poet compares a prosperous, kingdom to the 
Krta Yuga in a way that is very similar to the comparison made 
in the Rdmdyana. For the people of this bountiful kingdom it was 
“as if they were in the Krta Yuga,” and “as if the Krta Yuga had 
arrived.”^* Another king was so fond of giving (ddna), that he 
“showered gifts like a cloud of the Krta Yuga.”^** 
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The comparison of Rama’s rule to the Krta Yuga was to be 
frequently invoked centuries later, during the period when the 
story of Rama was retold in various languages, between the thir¬ 
teenth and the sixteenth centuries C.E. The idealized image of 
Rama s rule, rdmardjya (rdmrdj in Hindi), started being used ef¬ 
fectively for political purposes, whether as a justification for 
monarchy, as suggested by Thapar,^’ or as a reaction against the 
powerful invasions of Muslim Turkic peoples and the eventual 
establishment of the Delhi Sultanate, as proposed by Pollock.^® 
Pollock cites a historical poem from the twelfth century that 
1 entifies King Prthviraja of Ajmer with Rama, and states that 
w en Prthviraja rules “the earth becomes a site of the riches and 
joys of rdmardjya in the very midst of the Kali age.”^^ Note, 
however that this ideal rule, this rdmardjya, is still said to take 
place within the Kali Yuga. 

Rdfn^M well-known of the retellings of the 

to The T,of Tulsidas, composed in Hindi 
enTs TndT r‘“7- in gl°'"in8 

Krta yTm ev ,l P“P>n behaved as in the 

to Thich thr e. f t 'niter being the yuga 

of rdwrd/has he Kamayana is placed." Tulsidas’ vision 

appropriated bv nnlv tn millenarian movements and was 

bTS himIl?T; ‘t" ‘nte twentieth century.“ 

turn the Kali Yuga tato°KT^®i^'"'® “ dharmic king wouid 

gued by Lutgendorf rdm instead, as has been cogently ar- 
for him a loftv ideal ^ ^ real social condition, constituted 

iatic’ way to a.tlto Pnat- For Tulsi, the ‘real- 

by means of personal 7 ^ Perfection implicit in rdmrdj was 
cedure for spS "" following the prescribed pro- 

HariA'isnu, in this cTl ‘''Petition of the name of 

yugas created by time th’ uianifestation as Rama.'*^ The 

Let us now ret™ ! remain untouched. 

Nsriyanlya that alsn T..!f There is a verse in the 

moned by following ce^Sin*”^^ Yuga can be sum- 

practices. In this case, however, it is 
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not the king’s behavior that will create the Krta Yuga, but the 
collective conduct of the true followers of Narayana: 

If the world were filled with people of single devotion (to 
arayapa), son of Kuru, who practiced non-injury (ahimsd), who 
knew the soul {dtman), and who had a good disposition towards 
all beings, the Krta Yuga would begin, and wishes [would be 
granted] without the need for [ritual] acts/' 

As with the sections on the king and the yugas, this statement 
appears more like a metaphor than an actual prediction concern¬ 
ing cosmic cycles. The message is that the world would be a 
better place if there were more devoted followers of Narayana. 
We could also probably consider this as an appropriation of the 
yuga theory for the purpose of advancing Bhagavata or Pancaratra 
beliefs, just as we could view the statements about the Krta Yuga 
being brought about by the king’s practice of punitive justice, as 
an appropriation of the yugas for legitimizing the king’s author¬ 
ity 

These are two radically different interpretations of the ^1^^ 
Yuga, and of the yugas in general. In one case, the king 
lishes the Krta by force, as it were, by seeing to it that nobody 
steps beyond their established social boundaries; and this brings 
prosperity to the kingdom. In the other case, in what would be a 
more ‘democratic’ alternative, if there is a sufficient number o 
virtuous followers of Narayana, it is they who, by their con u , 
will cause the Krta Yuga to begin. 

In the Puranas, especially the later ones, the negative influct^ce 
of the Kali Yuga was sometimes considered to be cancee , or 
countered, under certain circumstances. So, for instance, 
Skanda Parana declares that the sacred city of Kasi (Banaras 
out of the reach of negative cosmic influences; 

It is always the Krta Yuga here, always a great festival, the ris 
ing and setting of the planets has no negative effect m 

Visvesvarasrama. 

In the abode of Visvesvara (Siva) [i.e., in Kasi] it is always th 
auspicious half of the year, there is always good fortune, a way 
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happiness.'’^ 


like an update of the verse from th^ 
Narayaniya just quoted/® the Brahmavaivarta Purana (16th ceq^ 
tury?) states that the onset of the Kali Yuga could be postponecj 
for 10,000 years by the presence of true Vaisnavas/^ 

In our final example, the KasI Rahasya, a purported appendix 
to the Brahmavaivarta, says that Kali can also be an inner state: 


The embodied Kali does not enter here and torture people; [but] 
w erever thoughts are impure, people call that Kali."’* 


attempts at cancelling or neutralizing the terri- 
the K the ultimate remedy for the evils of 

at a holy Se IT r Protective shield, whether by being 

these c/r. Jr following a certain religious path, although 

ment nf a T /ol^ce to the individual. Nor is it the establish- 
Yuga The creates conditions like those of the Krta 

last chanter solution for society at large, as we shall see in the 

rotation of t’he'wTeer''/^- 

of a new Krta Yuga beginning 


Notes 

iniplies a justice science of the rod [of punishment].” 

it as punitive justi through severe punishment. I have translate 

forced through mm ’ k" attempt to convey the sense of “justice ei 
taken to imply that th word ‘punitive’ should not 1 

texts. ® dandaniti has a negative connotation in tl 


12 ruj ~ 

narakdyaiva gaceW//^iT kalpate/sa ced adharmam carati 

chati / prayuktd - • ' svadharmena cdturvarnyani niyac- 

dandanitydm yadd adharmebhyas ca yacchati // 14. 

kdlah sre^tiiah pravart kdrtsnyena vartate / tadd knayugam ndma 

/ 'h te sarpsayo md hTT-^' kdranam rdjho rdjd vd kdlakdranam 

tretdyd dvdparasva / kdlasya kdranam // 16. rdjd krtayugasrastd 

krtasya kdrandd rdidn caturthasya rdjd bhavati kdranam // 17. 

J svargam atyantam asnute / tretdydh kdranad rdjd svar- 
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gam ndtyantam asnute / pravartanad dvaparasya yathdbhdgam updsnute // 
18 . tato vasati duskarmd narake sdsvatih samdh / rdjadosena hi jagat 
^prsyate jagatah sa ca/f 5.130.12-18. 

3 The passage in the Santi Parvan is 12.70, which I have translated m 
Appendix D. In the notes to the translation of 12.70, the verses ‘1^° 
above are identified, with the exception of 5.130.12, which is no 
from that chapter. 

4 12.7-16. 

5 This theme of action vs. inaction is, of course, also developed m the 
Bhagavad Gita. Note, by the way, that Kunti s use, ° 

verses from Book 12, implies that her words are a later addit • 

Epic is quoting itself here. 

6 That a prosperous kingdom could be metaphorically the 

.ioniag .he K,a Yuga is made clear 

happy kingdom of the Kurus after the birt _ text asserts 

Vidura, when Bhisma was regent and upheld dharm . 
that “even in the' provinces of the kingdom it was the Krta g 
1.102.5. For the entire passage see Appendix E. 

I had already referred to this passage in Chapter 1, no 
* The entire section is 3.28-33. . 

9 “One first establishes goals mentally, and later T.33.23. 

through action," manasdrthdnviniscityapascatprapnoti KG . . 

10 3.33.30-32. 

" Sitting idly and sleeping are associated with [ate 

(3.33.12), while a man can obtain results by his own 
‘2 Literally, “The act must be done,” kartavyam tv eva karma. 

•0 kartavyam tv eva karmeti manor esa viniscayah / \udhisthirc / 

pardbhavati purusah // kurvato hi bhavaty eva pray • avisaty enam 
ekdntaphalasiddhim tu na vindaty alasah kvacit // ^ ^ bhiitim 

saydnam alasam naram / nihsamsayam phalam ci 
updsnute// 3.33.36-37, 39. _ 

kurvato ndrthasiddhir me bhavatiti ha bhdrata / '^pravrttir ato 
dvdv etau hy asya'karmanah / siddhir vdpyat a • / gundbhdve 

‘nyathd // bahundm samavdye hi bhdvdndm I j^alam na guno 

phalani nyunam bhavaty. aphalam eva va / anarambhe tu P 

drsyate ‘cyuta// 3.33.41 
•5 See Chapter 2 above. 
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dste bhaga asinasyordhvas tisthati tisthatah / sete nipadyamdnasya cardti 
carato bhaga // kalih saydno bhavati samjihdnas tu dvdparah / uttistharns 
tretd bhavati krtam sampadyate caran // caran vai madhu vindati caran 
svddum udumbaram/suryasya pasya sremdnam yo na tandrayate caran// AB 
7.15 (33.3.3-5). 

tiftham caram nisinno vd saydno vd ydvat’ assa vigataniiddho, etam satint 
adhittheyya... Sutta Nipdta 1.8.151 (Uragavagga), Pali Text Society ed. 
p. 26. A similar idea appears in the Ahguttara Nikdya 4.2.11.2 (Catukka 
Nipata), PTS ed. vol. 2, p. 14. 

drabhetaiva karmdni srdntah srdntah punah punah / karmdny drabh- 
amdnam hi purusam srir nisevate// krtam tretdyugam caiva dvdparam kalir 
eva ca / rdjho vrttdni sarvdni rdjd hi yugam ucyate // kalih prasupto bhavati 
sa jdgrad dvdparam yugam / karmasv abhyudyatas tretd vicarams tu krtam 
yugam // MDhS 9.300-302. This passage does not include Draupadl’s 
exact quote, but the ideas expressed are the same. The Mbit is probably 
either paraphrasing or quoting from an earlier version of Manu’s text. 

Sayana, probably influenced by Manu, takes the AB verse as a refer¬ 
ence to the yugas (as he does with the Sadvimsa Brdhmana verse, see 
Appendix C), and, after him, so do several modem scholars. But the 
context in which the AB verse appears does not warrant such an inter¬ 
pretation, as pointed out by Keith [1920] 1981:303, note 6. This is, no 
doubt, yet another instance of reading the Puranic yugas into an earlier 
text. 

When viewed in this way, all these statements about the king creating 
the yugas cannot be considered as evidence that the cyclical view of 
time is not prevalent in Hinduism, as some scholars have done (see 
Upadhyay 1979:178; and Arvind Sharma [1974] 1992:208). In any 
case, it must also be remembered that these texts represent a somewhat 
early stage in the formation of the yuga theory. 

As we have seen in Chapter 1, attempts to exalt free will without ad¬ 
vocating renunciation end up positing free will as subordinate to, or as 
working together with destiny. 

1. kdlavar?i ca parjanyo dharmacdri ca pdrthivah / sampad yadaisd bhavati 
sd bibharti sukham prajdh // 2. yo na jdndti nirhantum vastrdndni rajako 
malam/ raktdni vd sodhayitum yathd ndsti tathaiva sah // 3. evam eva dvi- 
jendrdndm ksatriydndm visdm api/sudrds caturndm varndndm ndndkarmasv 
avasthitdh // 4. karma sudre krsir vaisye dandanitis ca rdjani / brah- 
macaryam tapo mantrdh satyam cdpi dvijdtisu // 5. tesdm yah ksatriyo veda 
vastrdndni iva sodhanam / siladosdn vinirhantum sa pitd sa prajdpatih // 6. 
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krtam tretd dvdparas ca kalis ca bharatarsabha / rdjavrttdni sarvdni rdjaiva 
yugam ucyate // 7. cdturvarnyam tathd vedds cdturdsramyam eva ca / sar- 
vam pramuhyate hy etad yadd rdjd pramddyati // 8. rdjaiva kartd bhutdndm 
rdjaiva ca vindsakah / dharmdtmd yah sa kartd sydd adharmdtmd vindsakah 
12.92.1-8. 

23 , 

yatra papa jndyamdnds caranti satdm kalir vindati tatra rdjnah /yadd rdjd 
sdsti nardnn asi^dn na tad rdjyam vardhate bhumipdla// 12.92.27. 

I have rendered the second of these verses in a way that I believe re¬ 
flects its intended meaning. It literally reads: “When the Kali Yuga has 
arrived, by the bad conduct of kings, by the characteristics of the time, 
there will be a sixteenth part of dharma.” etatprathamakalpena rdjd krta- 
yuge *bhajat / pddonendpi dhannena gacchet tretdyuge tathd / dvdpare tu 
dvipddena pddena tv apare yuge // tathd kaliyuge prdpte rdjndm duscaritena 
ha/bhavet kdlavisesena kald dharmasya sodasi// 12.259.32-33. 

” Pollock 1986:14. 

26 

asistanigraho nityam si^tasya paripdlanam^ 12.140.33. 

rdjamuld mahdrdja yogaksemasuvrstayah / prajdsu vyddhayas caiva ma- 
ranam ca bhaydni ca // krtam tretd dvdparas ca kalis ca bharatarsabha / 
rdjamuldni sarvdni mama ndsty atra samsayah // 12.139.9-10. After these 
verses, Bhisma explains that at the end of Treta and the beginning of 
Dvapara, a terrible drought occurred and dharma was destroyed. He 
uses the term yuganta for this period (12.139.14), but this is rare, for, 
as we have seen, yuganta represents the end of all four yugas. 

28 

For a study of the period under discussion see Upadhyay 1979. See 
also Selvanayagam 1992, Olivelle 1993:55-64, and Sutton 1997. For a 
discussion of the role played by the Bhagavad Gita and the Mdnava 
Dharma ^dstra in the transition from Vedism to Hinduism, see, respec¬ 
tively, the introduction to van Buitenen 1981, and the introduction to 
Doniger and Smith 1991. 

Olivelle 1993:202. 

R. S. Sharma 1982:188, 196-97. 

See Upadhyay 1978:179, 218; and Inden 1990:248. 

32 

Vihitasakalavarnndsahkaram Mntadimbam krta iva krtam etad yena rdjyatn 
nirddhi, “Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yasodharman and Visnuvar- 
dhana,” (dated 533-34 C.E.), line 17, Fleet [1888] 1963:154. 

Things were “like in the Krta Yuga,” yathd krtayuge tathd, Rdm 1.1.73. 
Rdm 1.1.71-73; 6.116.80 ff. (6.131, vol. 3:370-71, in Raghunathan’s 
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translation); 7.89.7 ff. (7.99, vol. 3:610-11, in Raghunathan). Interest¬ 
ingly, the king is identified with time and the yugas in a late interpola¬ 
tion to the Uttarakanda, the last book of the Rdmdyana: “the king is 
time and the yuga, the king is all this world,” rdjd kdlo yugas caiva rdjd 
sarvam idam jagat, Uttarakanda, Appendix 1, No. 8, line 372 (Canto 2, 
after 59, in Raghunathan’s translation, vol. 3:543). 

...krta iva yuge babhuvuh / ...krtam ivdtra yugam sarnapadyata // Jdtaka- 
mdld 10.19, 30. For the difficulties in dating Arya Sura, see Khoroche 
1989:xii-xiii. 

ddnavarsam krtayugamegha iva vavarsa/ Jdtakarndld 2.4. 

” Thapar 1989:15. 

Pollock 1993:277 ff. 

Pollock ibid.:276. 

More literally, it was “the behavior/actions of Krta appearing in 
Treta,” tretd bhai krtajug kai karni, (7.22.6). Prasad translates this line 
as: “even in the Tretayuga every feature of the Satyayuga was re¬ 
peated;” and Lutgendorf’s (p. 372) rendering is: “the Krita Age reap¬ 
peared in the Treta.” 

See Lutgendorf 1991:371 ff.; Lutgendorf 1995; Pollock 1993, passim; 
and Pandey 1988:258 ff. See also Chapter 6 below. 

^ Lutgendorf 1991:392. See Tulsi’s text at 7.102a, b; 7.103a (translated 
in Lutgendorf, p. 373). 

yady ekdntibhir dkirnam jagat sydt kurunandana / dhimsakair dtmavidbhir 
sarvabhutahite rataih / bhavet krtayugaprdptir dsih karmavivarjitaih // 
12.336.58. 

44 Tf • 

« IS noteworthy that in his Rdmcaritmdnas (7.22), Tulsidas says that 
during Rama’s reign there was no rod (damda, in Hindi), except for 
those carried by ascetics. In other words, during Rama’s Krta-like 
rcign, there was no need for punishment. This contradicts the idea that 
punishment is necessary in order to keep the Krta Yuga in place, an 
idea that was already present in the Valmiki Rdmdyana (7.70.5-10). 

sadd krtayugam cdtra mahdparva sadd ‘tra vai / na grahdstodayakrto dofo 
visvesvardsrame// sadd saumydyanam tatra sadd tatra mahodayah / sadaiva 
mahgalam tatra yatra visvesvarasthitih // Skanda Purdna 4.22.86-87. The 
auspicious half of the year (saumydyana or uttardyana) begins at the 
winter solstice, and ends at the summer solstice. This chapter of the 
Purana is considered by Eck (1983:347) to be not earlier than the 13th 
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century. On the belief that the city of Banaras can be beyond time, see 
Eck 1983:279-282. 


Note 43 above. 

See Appendix F for references and the translation of a relevant pas 


sage from the Brahmavaivarta. 

(pra) pidayen na janan atra kalir visati murtiman / tasya tasya 
dhih kalir ity ucyate nrbhih// KR 17.74. According to Eck (1983:347), 
the Kasi Rahasya dates from the 14th to the 17th centuries. 






Chapter 5 


The Yuga System becomes 
Part of the Mahdbhdrata 


A ‘kali’ Epic Poem 

After the analyses of the previous chapters we are in a better po¬ 
sition to understand the relationship between the yuga theory and 
the Mahdbhdrata, and to attempt to explain how this relationship 
came about. We know that time (kdla), as a destructive force, 
plays a prominent role in the Epic. It is blamed for the tragic de¬ 
struction of the Pandavas and the Kauravas, and it is seen as an 
oye^owering force that cannot be overcome as long as one lives 
wit in the social structure, in historical time. This social structure 
imp les the division into varnas, and the need for the members of 
social class to adhere to their own prescribed duties and 
o es in society. Time is also closely linked to destiny: it brings 
1 ion t e lot of every individual, family and social group, 
in ih game of dice plays a fundamental role 

^thir ^ "^atch between Yudhi- 

i-n A set off the conflict. This is clearly ac- 

^ when it blames the match for the ensuing 

^ge y. t IS fitting that what sets in motion the destructive chain 
of events that culminates with the extermination of the Kauravas 
an t e Pandavas is a game of dice, for, besides the ritual back¬ 
ground of the dice game and its possible significance as an ele¬ 
ment of Yudhisthira’s consecration ceremony, it is important to 
keep in mind that, since the time of the Rg Veda, dice had been 
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considered as an expression of the workings of fate, a symbol for 
events that depend on the gods and are beyond human control.* 
This establishes a well-rounded symbolical scheme in which time, 
dice and fate are blamed for the conflict; or more precisely, time 
and fate are the cause of the conflict, while dice act as their in¬ 
strument. 

We have also established that the names of the dice throws, 
Krta, Treta, Dvapara, and Kali, are used for describing events or 
for grading the relative merits of something. This is particularly 
important in the case of Kali. 

At the same time, the importance of the term kali in the Maha¬ 
bharata —with its full range of meanings as conflict, war, bad 
luck, misfortune—cannot be overemphasized. We could even say 
that the word kali defines the Epic. Kali is both the cause and the 
result of the conflict. As the losing throw. Kali is the cause of the 
problem; as misfortune, it is the result for all the Bharatas. But 
kali is also a term that describes the conflict itself. 

We could say that kali (in the person of Duryodhana) brought 
about kali (misfortune) for the Bh^atas by means of kali (the 
losing throw). If there is one word that can characterize the cir¬ 
cumstances surrounding the Epic’s events and their aftermath for 
the Bharatas, it is kali. The term summarizes much of the Epic.^ 

Note that we have not yet mentioned the yugas. The evidence 
strongly suggests that the yuga theory came into the picture later, 
and that it was to a large extent precisely because the term kali 
was already closely associated with the Epic, that is was natural 
to identify the poem with the Kali Yuga. 

How, then, did the yuga theory become associated with the 
Mahabharata! The answer is, of course, not simple. There are 
several elements that come into play, and I will discuss them in 
an attempt to gain a better understanding of what was surely a 
complex process. 

It is important to bear in mind the tendency of the Epic poets 
to enhance the story by means of hyperbolic statements that 
turned the narrative into an event of ever-increasing proportions. 
Basically, the story is that of a dispute among two branches of 
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the Bharatas over the kingdom, a dispute that cannot be solved 
by peaceful means. When war breaks out, the results are devas¬ 
tating for both sides, and the poem refers to these happenings as 
the destruction of the Bharatas. The conflict is seen as the end of 
the world for the Bharata dynasty, the end of the age of the 
Bharatas we might say, the end of the ‘Bharata Yuga.’ 

At some point, this terrible end of the Bharatas started to be 
compared to what was then the current image of the end of the 
world, the yuganta, which implied a series of natural catastro¬ 
phes—mainly monsoon related—brought about by the elements: 
scorching heat (fire), heavy rains and flooding (water), strong 
winds (air), and earthquakes (earth). This world destruction was 
mythologically associated primarily with the god Rudra/Siva. The 
comparisons to yuganta are merely routine uses of a formula em¬ 
ployed for the purpose of describing weapons or warriors as pow¬ 
erful, awe-inspiring and wonderful, but, importantly, there are 
also several instances in which the terrible events of the Epic are, 
themselves, compared to yuganta. 

These comparisons to yuganta indicate that some form of yuga 
theory was already being incorporated into the Epic. They do not 
imply that the epic story was inserted into a particular moment of 
the yuga cycle. If they did, it would then have to be at the end of 
the Kali Yuga, not at its beginning, because the destruction at 
yuganta takes place at the close of the cycle of four yugas. 

How the events described in the Epic finally came to be incor¬ 
porated into the yuga scheme is not entirely clear. It could be that 
1 torn a comparison to the end of the world, the text proceeded to 
an Identification with it, although then the scale of the conflict 
wou d have had to be reduced because otherwise, as just men- 
tioned, this would imply that at the end of the events of the Epic 
the Krta Yuga would begin, not the Kali Yuga. The identification 
would have had to be moved back one yuga, to the end of the 
Dvapara, in order to accommodate the fact that the world was not 
destroyed, and the Krta Yuga did not return. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the metaphor of the end 
of the world was used independently from the Epic’s events be- 
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ing identified with the beginning of the Kali Yuga. If this is the 
case, the frequent images of yuganta nevertheless still conveyed 
the idea that the action took place at a time of important change, 
and this reinforced the possibilty of some kind of change of yuga, 
making it easy to later (or simultaneously) associate these hap¬ 
penings specifically with the end of the Dvapara Yuga and the 
beginning of the terrible Kali Yuga. 

In recent years, some scholars, mainly following Biardeau’s 
lead, have studied what they view as a strong underlying apoca¬ 
lyptic aspect of the Epic.^ Their work has shown that several 
mythological themes in the poem can carry an important apoca¬ 
lyptic connotation. This, I would suggest, is an extension, a rein¬ 
forcement, of the comparison of the tragic events of the Epic to 
the end of the world—a mythological enhancement that further 
develops the pessimistic side of the story, and its dependence on 
the workings of fate.'* But, again, even this apocalyptic aspect 
does not imply the existence of the yuga theory, especially if we 
are looking at the placing of the story at the beginning of the 
Kali Yuga.^ 

When the theory of the yugas found its way into the Epic story 
it was natural to identify the story with Kali, the last, and worst, 
of the yugas, because the Epic was already, to a large extent, de¬ 
fined by the term kali with all that the word implies.® Also, the 
fact that the names of the yugas were derived from those of the 
dice throws, and that a game of dice was instrumental in the 
events of the Epic, lent itself to a confusion and/or w* identifica¬ 
tion (or a pun) of both meanings of the terms. In any case, the 
equivalence in the terminology and symbolism of the dice throw's 
and the yugas made for an increasingly close relationship between 
the yugas and the Epic. 

I must point out that whereas the dice game is essential to the 
plot, the yugas are not. If all references to the yugas were taken 
out of the Epic, in particular those that place the Epic story at 
some moment during the yuga cycle, the story line would not 
suffer. 

It is interesting to note that, once the Epic story was identified 
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with the yugas, they were said to apply to Bharata Varsa, that is, 
the land of the Bharatas. This is, at least, the view expressed in 
the cosmological section of Book Six, in a verse that is repeated 
in many Puranas.’ This statement, which has puzzled some mod¬ 
em scholars because it implies that the yugas are only valid for 
India, therefore contradicting the cosmogonic character of the 
later Puranic theory, can easily be understood in the light of the 
process of enhancement and exaggeration that the Epic went 
through. Just as the destruction of the Bharatas was compared to 
the end of the world and was gradually turned into an event of 
cosmic proportions, the yugas in the Epic seem, at first, to have 
been considered a local phenomenon which was later increasingly 
mythologized and, likewise, turned into a theory of cosmic di¬ 
mensions. From a quasi-historical mythologized narrative, the 
yugas evolved into a cosmogonical doctrine.® And although this 
transformation coincides to some extent with the changes that the 
theory went through from the Epic to the Puranas, it was largely 
under way in some sections of the Epic itself, as part of the 
aisnaya doctrine of avatdras or descents to earth of the supreme 
go Narayana/Visnu, as well as in the comparisons to yuganta, 
w ch are of a more Saiva character. 

also consider the possibility that dating the events 
o ^ Mahabharata according to the yuga scheme could have first 
and” ^'^tside the Epic itself, in a text like the Yuga Purana, 
we incorporated into the poem. The Yuga Purana, as 

but’t events at yuganta, the end of the Kali Yuga, 

the e d already places the events of the Epic at 

son of P°^ Dvapara Yuga. It also says that Janamejaya, the 

the K (Arjuna’s grandson), was bom at the beginning of 

g ^ * Yuga.'® The Yuga Purana seems to make use of the 
P s story, and of happenings during previous yugas, merely as 
a mythic-historical background for its decidedly historical de¬ 
scription of foreign invasions, which are then placed towards the 
end of Kali. The exact textual-historical relationship between the 
Yuga Purana and the Epic is difficult to ascertain, but, as we have 
seen, there is surely a connection between the two, especially 
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when it comes to the Markandeya section of the Epic. 

The Narrative, and the Epic’s Response to Social Change 

I would like to suggest that the identification of the Epic with the 
Kali Yuga happened on two levels, or, to put it differently, that 
there were two processes involved. One process is internal, that is 
to say more closely related to the narrative, while the second pro¬ 
cess is external, derived from changing social conditions and the 
epic poets’ response to them. This is not a clear-cut division, as 
the two processes are not really independent, but it can help us 
understand how the identification took place. 

At the internal level, the epic story was easily identified with 
the beginning of a dark age, a Kali Yuga, because of the terrible 
fate that befell the Kauravas and the Pandavas, and because of 
the magnified way in which this was portrayed by the epic poets, 
to the point of comparing it to yuganta, the end of the world. As 
we have seen, the term kali itself already defined the poem be¬ 
cause of its association with the dice game, and because it por¬ 
trays the conflict and its consequences. At the internal level, the 

yuga theory is not present, or if it is, it is not particularly rele¬ 
vant. 

On the external level, in terms of the impact of social trans¬ 
formations on the poem, the concerns of the brdhmana class re¬ 
garding the disruption of the varna system were incorporated into 
the Epic, and the attempt was made to fit this into the story. The 
yuga theory itself, with its image of a society that gradually drifts 
away from the Vedas and from a social order defined by varna 
and dsrama, already embodies these preoccupations. But these 
worries were especially and more dramatically expressed when 
describing the yuganta in the Markandeya section of the Epic. 
The poet attempts to incorporate this into the story by having 
Yudhisthira inquire about his reign and the end of the Kali Yuga. 
As we have discussed in a previous chapter, there is an inherent 
contradiction here because the end of the Kali Yuga seems immi¬ 
nent, thus placing the story at the end of the dark age, instead of 
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at its beginning. The confusion could, perhaps, be attributed in 
part to the fact that the term yuganta is used frequently in the 
Epic, thus allowing the interpolator to see no conflict in adding 
this section. 

However, the meaning of yuganta is different here. On the in¬ 
ternal level, in terms of the narrative, yuganta is a mythological 
image of world destruction used metaphorically to describe he¬ 
roes, weapons and events. On the external level, in the Ma- 
rkandeya section, yuganta denotes a decadent un-brahmanical so¬ 
cial order brought about by foreign invaders and by a lack of re¬ 
spect for the traditional class divisions. In these latter descrip¬ 
tions, as in those of the Yuga Parana, there is an expectation that 
the end of Kali, the dark age, is near. On the external level, the 
term kali refers to difficult social conditions that are adharmic, 
unrighteous, and un-brahmanical. 

The internal level could probably be considered to be older, 
closer to an original epic ksatriya text, whereas the external level 
would be part of the later strata of the, by now brahmanized, 
text." It is clear that the Markandeya section is late, however I 
would rather not further press the issue of the relative lateness of 
the two levels, as there was surely an interaction between both 
through at least part of the Epic’s development. 

Codifying Time 

The importance of time as a powerful agent of destruction and 
transformation cannot be overemphasized when we look at the 
history of Indian philosophies and religions. Whereas in the old 
Rg Vedic hymns to the dawn we find mainly a preoccupation 
with human decay and death, two hymns of the Atharva Veda al¬ 
ready elevate time to the status of a superior divinity.*^ In the 
Brahmanas time, epitomized by the year, had to be conquered or 
“obtained” through ritual action in order to reach immortality. By 
the time of the Mahabharata, the doctrine of time as the supreme 
principle, the kalavada, was obviously important and, in one form 
or other, continued to be so after the Epic.'^ Time was granted 
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varying degrees of importance by the different emerging philo 
sophical systems, but it always found a place in mythology, 
where it acquired a more cosmogonic and eschatological connota 
tion as an agent of destruction and also renewal. Death, destruc 
tion, doom, night, the black color, all are related in some way to 
time, and are found in the Puranic mythologies of the Goddess 
particularly in her expression as Kali and of the god Siva, who 
already possessed the fierce attributes of the Vedic god Rudra. In 
classical works of poetry and in the Puranas, it is also common to 
find passages similar to those of the Mahabharata that speak of 

the unconquerable power of time. 

In the last centuries B.C.E., but especially in the early centuries 
C.E., the structure of time was increasingly codified. If the over¬ 
powering force of time could not be avoided, it could, at least, be 
understood, codified, and made predictable. The structure of time 
had to be deciphered, and this had to go beyond the basic time 
units such as the nimesa (an “eyewink”), the muhurta (one thirti¬ 
eth of a day), the day, the fortnight, the month, and the year. 
Historical time required a concrete, measurable expression, so 
larger cycles were needed. Time—and destiny had to be inter 
preted and made predictable. Although Vedic ritualism had devel 
oped an entire branch of astronomical knowledge devoted to de 
termining the appropriate moment for the performance of rituals, 
it was not a system meant to explain the conditions of society. 
So, as late Vedic society observed the changes that were taking 
place during this period, changes that threatened its basic tenets 
and its very existence, a system of time cycles that explained 
what was happening developed: these were the yugas. The yuga 
theory provided a way to give shape to historical time, to objec¬ 
tify it and, therefore,, understand it better and know one’s position 
in it. 

As for the Mahabharata, the crucial role that time and destiny 
play in the Epic can help us understand why the Epic was identi¬ 
fied with the Kali Yuga. If the end of the Bharatas was blamed 
on the power of time, it was almost a natural development to 
then lay the blame on what was becoming one of time’s major 
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manifestations, the wheel of the yugas. The yugas, says a passage 
of the Santi Parvan, are the lakes made by the river of time,'^ and 
the Vayu Parana portrays the yugas as the four faces of time.*® 
The yugas are clearly a manifestation of time for Hanuman, dur¬ 
ing his conversation with Bhima, when he declares that even he 
must conform to the yuga, for time is unconquerable.*’ 

There are even sections in the Epic where the terms kala (time) 
and yuga seem to be used as synonyms, as in some of the pas¬ 
sages dealing with the king and the yugas.** So, the Epic went 
from placing the blame for the tragedy on time, to blaming one 
of time s specific manifestations: a change of yuga.*^ And the ter¬ 
rible fratricidal nature of the poem’s story, together with the per¬ 
ception that society was decaying, meant that these events could 
only be assigned to one particular change of yuga: they had to 
mark the beginning of Kali, the last and worst of all the yugas. 

There was another important development in the first centuries 
C.E., one that allowed for time to be codified on a more personal 
level. If the yuga system made the large-scale workings of time 
and destiny more understandable and manageable by explaining 
major social and religious transformations, there was still a need 
to provide a more detailed interpretation of time and destiny as 
t ey affect the individual. Rudimentary predictions were already 
made based on the naksatra occupied by the Moon at birth, but 
t is didn t offer much detail. How could someone learn more 

a out his particular destiny, his position in the relentless wheel of 
time? 

This need was filled by the arrival of Mediterranean horoscopic 
as ro ogy, which was readily adopted and adapted. Already in the 

astrological text. The Yavanajdtaka of Sphu- 
Jianvaja, dating from the third century c.E.,’** the theory of karma 
aa been incorporated into astrology, thereby turning the individ- 
a s oroscope, his birth chart, into the expression of his actions 
o P^st ives. The results of his past actions, as well as his poten- 
tia an his destiny for this life and his next incarnation, were all 
encoded in his horoscope. Astrology provided precise, detailed 
information about the person’s life, his character traits, and events 
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that would affect him.^* The zodiac, through which all astrological 
influences are expressed, was simply another manifestation of 
time.^^ Time was now codified, understandable, and, to some ex¬ 
tent, manageable. 

It is interesting that both the yuga system and Indian astrology 
contain an element that reflects the old preoccupation with time 
as the agent of death. In the yugas, the human life span is a 
prominent characteristic of each yuga, life being shorter the worse 
the yuga gets. In Indian astrology, to this day, the determination 
of the length of a person’s life, the dyurddya, one’s allotted “por¬ 
tion of life,” is of great importance.^^ 

The pessimistic and fatalistic ethos of the Mahdbhdrata must be 
understood in the context of the transition from Vedism to Hin¬ 
duism. It was recognized that times were changing, a major para¬ 
digmatic shift was under way, and the doctrine of time as the su¬ 
preme agent of destruction played an important role in the devel¬ 
opment of new ideas. The impermanence and transitoriness of life 
and of all things became a major philosophical and religious con¬ 
cern, and this is reflected in the growing perception of the world 
as a place of suffering and bondage, a place one should escape or 
be saved from. The world exists in time, therefore the road to 
liberation requires going beyond time and transcending it. This 
urge to go beyond time is characteristic of the emerging Hindu¬ 
ism, as well as of Buddhism, a new movement that would be¬ 
come a powerful religion in its own right. 

Time as a Cyclical Process 

There is a further, very important development that can probably 
be better understood in light of the need to face the overwhelm¬ 
ing destructive power of time. It is the growth in importance of 
the perception of time as a cyclical process, a perception that 
found expression both at the macrocosmic level, with the theory 
of the yugas and the kalpas, and at the microcosmic level, 
through the theory of reincarnation.At the personal level, this 
means that death is not really final, and if liberation cannot be 
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reached in this lifetime, one can obtain it in the next one, or in 
the one after that. This is probably, at least to some extent, the 
reason why cyclical time acquired such importance during this 
time of transition, and later became an integral part of Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Jainism. 

The cyclical process offers hope in the face of the terrible de¬ 
structive force of time. In a sense, it provides an antidote. Yes, 
time destroys everything, but it also eventually restores every¬ 
thing. Things come and go, and then return again. Everything is 
subject to this cyclical movement: emotions, riches, fortune, 
power, and life itself through reincarnation. The entire universe 
undergoes this process of continuous creation and destruction. 

In the Mahabharata, this explanation was already resorted to 
when Vyasa, after telling Arjuna that his time is up and that 
Krsna’s and the Pandavas’ purpose for incarnating had been ful¬ 
filled, offers consolation to Arjuna by explaining that his power¬ 
ful weapons will someday return to him, as everything moves in 
cycles: 

Time is the source of all this, Dhanamjaya, it is the root of the 
world! And time takes away at will. 

Here, one becomes strong, then again weak; one becomes lord, 
and is then ruled by others. 

Today, after completing their work, [your] weapons went just as 

they came. They will return into your hand when the time ar¬ 
rives. 

This cyclical movement is the answer to the destructive force of 
time for someone who lives in the social realm, in historical time. 
In personal time, however, for one who disengages himself from 
social restrictions the answer is liberation. In a sense, what in 
personal time is a trap, namely the circular movement in samsdra, 
the world, becomes the solution in historical time because things 
will someday change again. 

It is probably significant in this context that the idea of 
redeath, punarmrtyu, understood as a second death in heaven, 
made its appearance in the Brahmanas before the notion of re- 
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birth, punarjanma. The term punarjanma would become a standard 
term for referring to the process of reincarnation.^*^ 

The Transition from Vedism to Hinduism 
and the Growth of the Epic 

There were many changes taking place during the long period of 
the Epic’s composition, changes in the social, religious, and eco¬ 
nomic spheres, but most of these changes were seen as negative 
by the brahmanic establishment, although that same establishment 
would later adapt to them. In the social sphere, the varna dharma 
was losing ground, and this was reflected politically as some rul¬ 
ers, including some of the foreign invaders, did not respect the 
established social classes.^’ In religion, Vedic sacrifices were be¬ 
ing challenged by the growth in importance of the doctrine of 
ahimsd, non-injury, and by a serious questioning of the efficacy 
of the ritual. But the Vedic ritual was not only being questioned 
from the outside, as it were, by the increasingly influential ‘het¬ 
erodoxies’ of Buddhism and Jainism. The Vedic priestly tradition 
was also being questioned from the inside, as shown by the way 
in which the Upanisads reinterpret elements of the Vedic sacrifice 
symbolically, and how some of them consider the Vedic ritual as 
an inferior path, in contrast to the life of a renunciant ascetic, 
which is then regarded as the superior way. The man who lives in 
a village, practices sacrifices and heads a family, does not attain 
liberation from the cycle of rebirths, whereas a forest-dwelling 
ascetic that meditates on truth does.^* 

An equivalent idea is put forth in the Narayanlya of the Epic, 
in the form of the opposition between pravrtti dharma and nivrtti 
dharma. Pravrtti dharma, the path of ritual action, is closely 
linked to the Vedas and it does not lead to liberation. Nivrtti 
dharma, on thp other hand, is associated with Yoga and Samkhya, 
and it leads to liberation.This is, ultimately, another expression 
of the contrast between personal time and historical time, inas¬ 
much as it pits life in the world against withdrawal from it. As 
we would expect from the Upanisads, and from a section of the 
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Epic dealing with liberation, renunciation is considered the supe¬ 
rior path. However, as stated above, the Upanisadic passages— 
and those of the Narayanlya—are also important because they 
show that Vedic ritual was losing ground even within the 
brahmanic fold. The yugas would also provide an explanation for 
this through the concept of yuga dharma, an idea we will discuss 
in detail in the next chapter. 

There were also significant changes in the economy, probably 
related to the expansion of agriculture, the growth of trade, and 
the increasing importance of urban centers. 

The Mahabharata documents many of these changes which, 
broadly speaking, took place during the period between the 
Mauryan empire and the Gupta empire. They are reflected in the 
different layers of the text, although there were obvious attempts 
at giving cohesion to the many disparate elements that went into 
the ‘final’ version. When an interpolator or a later redactor adds 
or modifies something, he will generally attempt to give the new 
version cohesion and flow. If he does a good job, it will not be 
easy to tell that a particular passage has been modified or re-in¬ 
terpreted. In some cases, these modifications might be intention¬ 
ally crafted to serve a particular agenda; in others, the redactor 
could simply be trying to clarify or illustrate what he understands 
to be the meaning of his received text. But, whatever the motives 
of the interpolator/redactor, one expects him to attempt to blend 
his contributions into the narrative. If it is a thorough revision, it 
may require adding or revising material at more than one place, 
wherever it is relevant throughout his text. So new teachings, in¬ 
structions, stories and myths are incorporated at appropriate 
places along the epic narrative. These either illustrate a point, 
provide mythological background, present a philosophical or re¬ 
ligious doctrine, or further an agenda. 

This is done, of course, with varying degrees of success, de¬ 
pending on the skills of the interpolator and on how important his 
modifications are. The problem is compounded when there are 
successive interpolations and modifications, as the newer ones 
may or may not blend well with the previous ones or with the 
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text in general. The result, after centuries of this kind of trans¬ 
formation of the text, is that there are contradictions, different 
versions of certain episodes, and elaborate mythological plots that 
generally put forth a particular religious or var/ia-related idea. All 
of this is woven around the epic story, whatever its original form 
may have been. 

Overall, the two major transformations of the Epic were proba¬ 
bly its change from an epic ksatriya text to a brahmanized one, 
and its growing Visnuization. The Vaisnava appropriation of the 
text was effected, to a large extent, tlirough the inclusion of the 
doctrine of the avatdras of the supreme god Visnu/Narayana, a 
doctrine that then became linked to the yuga theory. The connec¬ 
tion between the yugas and the avatdras, however, is not well 
worked out, neither in the Epic nor in the Puranas, as there is no 
clear periodicity in the appearance of the avatdras. Whereas some 
are bom at the beginning of a kalpa or a manvantara, others ap¬ 
pear at the beginning or the end of a certain yuga, and these 
yugas may belong to different mahayugas.^* 

There was also an important change in mythology that served 
to further the supreme status of Visnu/Narayana. The role of In- 
dra as the foremost Vedic god was diminished. There is a story 
in the Santi Parvan in which he is ridiculed and portrayed as ar¬ 
rogant for not understanding that his role as leader of the gods is 
only temporary, due to the cyclical nature of time. Time gives 
and time takes^^away, and the fortune of Indra, like that of all 
humans, com^ ^ and goes.^^ By contrast, the supreme 
Visnu/Narayana is ^transcendent, he is beyond time and its cy- 
cles.^^ 

In the Epic, the ^premacy of Visnu over Indra is subtly re¬ 
flected in the fact that\Arjuna, who is Indra’s son, becomes the 
disciple of Krsna, who is Visnu’s avatdra. In fact, all of the 
Pandavas become his devotees, and, as they are all incarnations 
of Vedic gods, this implies that the Vedic pantheon is now sub¬ 
servient to Visnu/Narayana/Krena. Duryodhana, on the other 
hand, does not seem to recognize Krsna’s divinity, and he is cast 
as the incarnation of Kali (the losing throw/misfortunej.^ In the 
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mythological transposition of the plot, Duryodhana leads the in¬ 
carnated demons against the Pandavas, who are the incarnated 
gods. 

That the Epic was an ‘open text’ that received additions, is 
implicitly recognized by the poem itself with its well-known as¬ 
sertion that it includes all knowledge.^*' The Epic proclaims to be 
a compendium of all knowledge, and it openly quotes from other 
texts. This encyclopedic character of the Mahabharata, we might 
point out in passing, is in contrast to the style of the Rdmdyana, 
which makes no such claims, and confines itself more to its basic 
story.^* 


Vaisnavism and the Epics 

The notion that the Mahabharata and the Rdmdyana were appro¬ 
priated by Vaisnavism at some stage is not shared by all scholars. 
Although it is the prevailing opinion, there have been recent 
challenges to this idea. In this respect, some of Pollock’s remarks 
regarding the divinity of Rama in the Rdmdyana deserve com¬ 
ment. Pollock argues that the divinity of Rama is central to the 
story from the beginning, instead of being a later Vaisnava inter¬ 
pretation. He opens his argument by saying that in the indigenous 
artistic and scholarly interpretation of the poem, the divine status 
of the hero was never questioned, and that the passages that ex¬ 
plicitly posit Rama’s status as an incarnation of Visnu were never 
suspected of being sectarian interpolations.^’ 

But, could we reasonably expect the commentators to voice 
such a concern? Were these commentators not Vaisnavas them¬ 
selves? Traditions do not usually question their fundamental ten¬ 
ets. And, in a religious tradition, what can be more fundamental 
than the divinity of its god? If the commentators are devout 
Vaisnavas, it is unrealistic to expect them to question the divinity 
of Rama, even if there were textual bases for doing so.^* A com¬ 
mentator can analyze variant readings and explore different ways 
of explaining certain passages, sometimes disagreeing with other 
commentators, but he cannot be expected to question a funda- 
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mental assumption of the doctrine. The question should rather be, 
was the divinity of Rama acknowledged by non-Vaisnavas, or 
rather, by non-Hindus, such as Buddhists or Jains?^® The fact that 
centuries of followers accept the divinity of Rama says nothing 
about the origins of the belief. 

Another important part of Pollock’s argument has to do with 
divine kingship. He shows, based to a large extent on the Mahd- 
bhdrata, that the king is elevated to a divine status and that he is 
often associated with Visnu, especially in his role as protector of 
the brahmanical social order. The king was characterized as a di¬ 
vinity incarnated as a man. We have already discussed in the pre¬ 
vious chapter an aspect of this process through which the impor¬ 
tance of the king was constantly emphasized. What is striking, 
however, is Pollock’s conclusion based on this portrayal of the 
king as a combination of the human and the divine. He states 
that: “On these grounds alone we might be justified in concluding 
that the divinity of the hero of the Rdmayana must have been a 
central feature of the poem from the beginning.” 

How does one thing follow from the other? Pollock is appar¬ 
ently suggesting that because Rama is a king let us even say a 
righteous king—it follows that he is an incarnation of Visnu be¬ 
cause the king, as an institution, was considered to be a divine 
being associated with Visnu. If we follow this reasoning, Visnu s 
avatdra in the Mahdbhdrata has to be Yudhisthira, who is King 
Dharma himself, and not Krsna, who never makes any claims to 
kingship. 

Pollock rightly states that it cannot be proved on textual 
grounds that the composer of the Rdmdyana “was ignor^t of or 
indifferent to the equation of Rama and Visnu.”*" But neither can 
it be proven that he was aware of the equation, or that it was es¬ 
sential to him. There could well have been a divine element in 
the portrayal of Rama from the beginning; but there is a differ¬ 
ence between having divine qualities, which many epic heroes 
possess anyway, and being a manifestation of the One Supreme 
God, as is the case when Rama is considered to be an avatdra of 
Visnu. The important and difficult point is whether this is a cm- 
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dal component of the story from its inception, or whether it was 
incorporated at a later date. 

There is no doubt that Vaisnavism, as a doctrine that postulates 
Visnu as the beginning and the end of everything, and as the 
only source of liberation, emerged at the end of the Vedic period 
and quickly gained strength. And there can hardly be any doubt 
that Vaisnavism re-read much of the existing tradition from this 
new perspective.'^^ 

This process of gradual appropriation of the story by 
Vaisnavism can still fulfill Pollock’s requirement that these ele¬ 
ments not be simple “afterthoughts or isolated allusions, but part 
of a design.A design, yes, but a design that was superimposed 
on an existing story, as opposed to a design that was the blue¬ 
print for its conception. 

This situation parallels the connection between the yugas and 
the Mahabharata story. It was either the ground plan for the edi¬ 
fice, or a later superimposition. In both instances, the latter seems 
to be the case. As suggested above, re-interpretations and inter¬ 
polations can be of different kinds, some simple, some elaborate, 
some superficial and others carefully woven into the text. 

Pollock is right to warn against a facile dismissal of passages 
on the grounds that they are interpolations, without first giving 
them due consideration. And he has shown that some important 
elements of the story have been strung together skillfully. But, 
again, this is not proof that these elements—or a particular way 
o interpreting them—are part of the original story. We must not 

™ erestimate the abilities of some of those through whose hands 
the poem has passed. 

In ^ r situation in the Mahabharata is similar in this respect 
a of Rama in the Rdmayana. Actually, there are more ele- 

en s m rsna s case that argue for his later appropriation by 

aisnavism, the strongest one probably being the varying ac¬ 
counts o his childhood and adult life, which have led to the sug¬ 
gestion that Krsna is a composite of two (or possibly three) dif¬ 
ferent personages.'*'’ 

Goldman has shown that the divine aspects of Krsna in the 
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Epic have been incoqjorated into the story in many subtle ways 
that are not always acknowledged. He makes a poignant analysis 
of the notion of avatdra, pointing out that it has long been a 
common theme in Indian mythology that gods can be bom on 
earth—although usually as a demotion—and that in the Mahd- 
bhdrata this finds expression in the P^davas’ divine origins. 
Closely linked to this is the notion that the divinity of an incar¬ 
nated god frequently remains hidden to others and, on occasion, 
even to the god himself."*^ This serves to demonstrate that the al¬ 
ternation between being recognized and remaining hidden is a 
recourse used widely in the Epic, and that it can be associated 
with the theory of avatdras. 

As Pollock did with Rama in the Rdmdyana, Goldman shows 
how Krsna’s divinity in the Mahdbhdrata can be inferred in intri¬ 
cate ways. However, also as in the case of the Rdmdyana, al¬ 
though these elements lend themselves to a Vaisnava reading of 
the texts, they cannot be adduced as proof that Krsna was always 
considered to be an incarnation of Visnu. 

Just as an existing hero, with or without divine qualities, can 
later be appropriated and invested with the attributes of a Su¬ 
preme God; likewise, an older tradition that recognizes avatdras 
of various gods can be transformed into the idea of the avatdras 
of the One Supreme God. As the alternating supremacy of one or 
other Vedic god gave way to the unquestionable eternal suprem¬ 
acy of only one god over all others, so, too, the notion of 
avatdras of different gods was amplified into the notion of peri¬ 
odic descents of the One and Only Supreme God, Visnu, who 
appears on earth for the purpose of rescuing mankind and up¬ 
holding dharma.**® 

The process by which the yugas came to be associated with the 
Mahdbhdrata was probably a complex and gradual one. What we 
know with certainty is that once it took place, the two became 
inextricably linked. From this point on, tradition would consider 
the Epic story as the marker for the beginning of the Kali Yuga. 
The Mahdbhdrata itself was to become a crucial and extremely 
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influential text, one that, in the words of van Buitenen, was early 
on “conceived as standing close to the beginning of national his¬ 
tory.”**’ So we can confidently say that once the yugas became 
part and parcel of the Epic, the fate of the yuga theory in Hindu¬ 
ism was sealed. 


Notes 

‘ “The gods move about like dice, they give us wealth and they win it 
[back again],” ayd iva pari caranti devd ye asmabhyam dhanadd udbhidas 
ca / RV 10.116.9. The translation of udbhid is problematic, I am fol¬ 
lowing Keith’s (1908:827) and Geldner’s (1951-57, vol. 3:342) under¬ 
standing of the verse. See also RV 10.34. 

’ Cf. Gitomer’s (1992:222) characterization of the Mahabharata as “the 
continuing repository of crisis in the public discourse of classical In¬ 
dia,” and Shulman’s (1991:10) suggestion that the Epic’s design is a 
“poetics of dilemma.” It is interesting to see how the early Sanskrit lit¬ 
erary critics who developed theories of aesthetics dealt with the obvi¬ 
ously unappealing, tragic and fateful character of the Epic’s story. In 
the ninth century, Anandavardhana explained that the terrible fate of 
the Vrsnis and the Pandavas was meant by Vyasa, the purported author 
of the Epic, to produce in the audience a feeling of detachment from 
the world, thus leading to a state of inner peace. The predominant 
mood {rasa) of the Epic, he argued, was sdnta, a state of inner tran¬ 
quillity, and the main goal advocated by the poem was liberation, 
mokya. This was not made clear in the Epic, the argument went, but 
only suggested indirectly. Thus, the aesthetic and religious sensibilities 
o a later time managed to give currency to the story by construing its 
tragic tone and its gory descriptions as a purposefully disturbing por- 
trayal of life in the world. Anandavardhana’s reading of the Mahd- 
harata~& reading that was, conceivably, influenced by Buddhist liter¬ 
ary traditions like the one represented by the Buddhacarita of Asvag- 
osa—had a significant influence on Abhinavagupta (10th century), one 
or the most important Sanskrit philosophers of aesthetics, who wrote a 
commentary of Anandavardhana’s text. To Sanskrit literary critics, the 
Epic would become the main example of this mood of inner tranquil¬ 
lity. See Masson and Patwardhan 1969:x, who also include the text and 
the translation (pp, 103-112) of the relevant section of 
Anandavardhana’s Dhvanydloka and of Abhinavagupta’s commentary. 
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the Locana. 

^ See Minkowski 1991:397-400; Koskikallio 1994:258. For Biardeau, the 
image of the Puranic pralaya is very important in the Epic. As stated 
earlier, she views the exile of the Pandavas as the Kali Yuga, which 
then ends with the war. This allows her to see in the war the end of a 
cosmic cycle which—because of the text’s comparisons to yuganta— 
she understands as a pralaya, the destruction of the world at the end of 
a cycle of creation and destruction (1976:153). She must then put aside 
the fact that these are mere comparisons by explaining that the Epic is 
a myth that uses them on another level in a “symbolical transposition” 
(transposition symbolique) (1976:172). Her insistence on finding unity in 
the text, and her reluctance to accept interpolations make for convo¬ 
luted explmiations to reconcile the Epic’s statements concerning the 
placement of the Epic’s, action in the yuga scheme and the logic of 
Kr§na’s appearance as avatdra when dharma is at the lowest point in 
the cycle. Scheuer (1982:332), who studied under Biardeau, is more 
explicit when he states that placing the war at the beginning of Kali 
contradicts the “deep meaning” of the Mbh. Biardeau herself (Biardeau 
& Peterfalvi 1985:42) would then write that it was only later tradition 
that considered the Mbh as describing the passage from one age of the 
world to another, but she doesn’t clarify how this fits in with the 
Epic’s pronouncements in this respect or with her own earlier state¬ 
ments. Scheuer also talks (1982:350) of a frequent interference between 
the yugas and the kalpas in the Epic. Katz (1991:140, note 20), on the 
other hand, believes that the war is based on the Kali Yuga model, 
while it is Asvatthaman’s night raid on the Pwdava camp that is based 
on the image of the pralaya (to Biardeau, 1976:209, the night raid is 
just a symbolical reprise of the war). These readings imply that the 
story is an enactment of cosmogonic themes, whereas I believe the op¬ 
posite to be true: the dimensions of the tragedy allowed for a compari¬ 
son to cosmogonic themes, and, later, to some form of mythologized 
identification with them. 

Hiltebeitel, [1976] 1990:358-359, to a certain extent, comes to a simi¬ 
lar conclusion. He considers that the Mbh story reflects the end of a 
‘heroic age,’ probably as an expression of an old Indo-European story, 
and that this was later, and gradually, correlated with myths associated 
with the end of the world. 

* Some of the same scholars have realized that, many of the images of 
the end of the world are simply metaphors, narrative devices used for- 
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mulaically, but they have not gone a step further to conclude that the 
entire connection between yuganta—or the yugas in general—and the 
Epic is a later superimposition on the poem. They continued to work 
based on the premise that the yugas are an integral part of the Mbh 
story. See, e.g., Katz 1991:140, note 20; Koskikallio 1994:260, note 
19. 

* This includes the decidedly adharmic behavior of the epic heroes, who 
often resort to trickery in order to win. 

7 (( 

“In the land of the Bharatas (bhdratavarsa) there are four yugas...,” 
6.11.3; see Appendix A. For Puranic references see above. Chapter 3, 
note 80. 

Tagare, for instance, in a note to his translation of Bhdgavata Purdita 
1.57.22, writes that: “It is strange that the yuga-system should be re¬ 
stricted to India only.” 

That the yugas were at first intended to apply to India, and were only 
later included in the cosmological scheme, had been suggested many 
years ago by Pargiter ([1922] 1962b:175). 

YP 31-38. 

On the Epic’s transformation from a k^atriya to a brdhmana text, see 
Goldman 1977:138 ff. See also van Buitenen 1973 (1980): xxi. This 
transformation should not be viewed purely as the displacement of one 
varna by another; it is part of the larger, and complex, cultural changes 
of the time. 

12 

19 . 53_54 “Time is the lord of everything, he was the father of 
rajapati,” kdlo ha sarvasyesvaro yah pitdsit prajdpateh//AV 19.53.8. The 
. 8 edic hymns to Usas, the dawn, could well contain the earliest Ve- 
ic speculations concerning the destructive power of time; see Gon- 
zalez-Reimann 1988:25-29. 

13 

n the Epic, the doctrine of time as supreme principle was absorbed— 
or appropriated—by Vaisnavism, as is clear from Krsna’s role as all- 
■ (6.33.32 [BhG 11.32], 5.66.22-23; both quoted above, 

^ Chapter 1). Note, however, that in the episode of the burning of the 
hap(Java forest, when he engages in furiously killing different kinds 
of living beings, Krsna is described as behaving “like time,” kdlavat 
(1.219.6). As in the case of the uses of yuganta discussed in Chapter 2, 
above, this is simply a comparison, not an identification. 

A good example is the Devi Bhdgavata Purdna, see Lalye’s (1973:138- 
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146) chapter “The doctrine of kdla in the DB." At one point, the God¬ 
dess is called Kalaratri (Lalye:140). 

“All living beings created by Dhatr are carried away to Yama’s 
dwelling by the powerful water of time, whose origin is like that of 
brahman, and in the midst of whose stream the lakes are the yugas...,” 
kdlodakena rnahatd ... //yugahradaughamadhyena brahrnaprdyabhavena ca/ 
dhdtrd srstdni bhiitdni kr^ante yamasddanam // 12.227.13, 16. 

“Time is the lord of the gods, he has four forms and four faces,” 
ayam hi kdlo devesas caturmurtis caturmukhah / VdP 1.32.11; the four 
faces—the yugas—are then described (1.32.14-19). 

3.148.8; see Appendix B. See also 3.189.25, at the end of the Ma- 
rkandeya section on yuganta. 

18 

See, e.g., 12.70.6, in Appendix D. In some cases, kdla is part of a 
word used in the sense of yuganta, as in 7.166.27 where kdlaparyaya 
could be translated as “the expiration/end of time.” 

This is not to say, of course, that all those passages that blame time 
are to be considered early. The idea was surely reaffirmed repeatedly 
throughout different strata of the Epic. 

20 

The Yavanajdtaka of Sphujidhvaja was written in 269/270 C.E. It is a 
versified version of a prose translation of a Greek astrological text 
composed in Hellenistic Egypt. The prose translation, which has not 
survived, was carried out by Yavanesvara in 149/150 C.E., during the 
reign of the Saka ruler Rudradaman I of Ujjayini (Pingree [1978], vol. 
1:3). The Yavanajdtaka, together with the lost work of an author named 
Satya, is the basis for most later Indian astrology (Pingree 1981b:81- 
82). Note that the date of Yavanesvara’s text is the same as that of Ru¬ 
dradaman’s inscription mentioning the end of the yuga (see above. 
Chapter 2, note 136). 

21 

Another reason that probably made horoscopic astrology immediately 
appealing, is the fact that both astrology and Vedic ritualism are based 
on the theory of correspondences. All parts of the created world are 
interrelated, and there are connections between things sharing similar 
symbolic or numerical characteristics. 

22 

See the Yavanajdtaka (1.14-25; 79.56, 59), Varahamihira’s Bfhat 
Jataka (1.5), and his Brhat Samhitd (2.17). The twelve constellations of 
the zodiac were seen as the different parts of the body of time (kdla) 
represented as a cosmic man. The first constellation. Mesa (Aries), cor¬ 
responds to his head, while the last one, Mina (Pisces), represents his 
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feet. This cosmic man was part of the Mediterranean astrology that 
entered India, but he was easily associated with Prajapati, the late-Ve- 
dic creator god who, in turn, had already been identified with the cos¬ 
mic man, the purusa, of the Rg Veda (10.90), out of whose dismem¬ 
berment the world and the social order were created. 

See chapters 37-42 of the Yavanajdtaka, and chapter 7 of the Brhat 
Jdtaka. 

See fig. 1, above, in the Introduction. 

kdlamulam idam sarvam jagadbljam dhanamjaya / kdla eva samddatte pu- 
nar eva yadrcchayd // sa eva balavdn bhutvd punar bhavati durbalah / sa 
evesas ca bhutveha parair djndpyate punah // krtakrtydni cdstrdni gatdny 
adya yathdgatam/punar esyanti te hastam yadd kdlo bhaviyyati // 16.9.33- 
35. The same thing is later said of Krsna’s discus (17.1.38). See also 
3.148.7, in the Bhima-Hanuman dialogue. Appendix B. 

For punarmrtyu, see the Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad 1.2.7; 1.5.2; 3.2.10. 
See also e.g. Aitareya Brdhmana 8.25 and Kausitaki Brdhmana 25.1. For 
a list of occurrences of the term in Vedic literature, see Witzel 
1989:201-205, but especially Bodewitz 1996, who provides a good 
analysis. For a study of the evolution of ideas concerning death and 
rebirth, see Butzenberger 1996 and 1998. 

The predilection that many rulers showed for Buddhism undermined 
the importance of the social classes. After Asoka (3d century B.C.E.), 
there were Indo-Greek kings like Menander (2d century B.C.E.), and 
Kusana mlers like Kaniska (lst-2d centuries C.E.), who were attracted 
to Buddhism. One of the reasons that made Buddhism more appealing 
to foreign rulers was, probably, precisely its disregard for the alleged 
sacred origin of the varnas. 

These two ways of life determine which of two routes the deceased 
person will follow; the devaydna, the path of the gods, which leads to 
liberation; or the pitrydna, the path of the ancestors, which entails re¬ 
birth in this world (see 12.17.14). See also Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad, 
6.2.15-16; and Chandogya Upanisad, 5.10.1-3. For a detailed study of 
the two routes, which in the Upanisads are associated with the light 
and dark—ascending and descending—halves of the three astronomical 
cycles, the day, the lunar month and the year, see Gonzalez-Reimann 
1988:43-49. 

12.327.36-68, 88. See also 12.169, where it is taught that it is better 
to live in the forest and leave the world, than to live in cities practicing 
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rites and conforming to the asramas. 

See Upadhyay 1979:30; and Yadava 1978-79:60. 

Even Biardeau (1976:142) had to conclude that there seems to be no 
“rigorous correspondence” (correspondance rigoureuse) between the 
yugas and the avatdras. For a longer discussion, see Gonzalez-Reimann 
1988:145-47. 

The story appears in 12.220, which is one of the sections devoted to 
time as the supreme principle. The Puranic version, in which Visnu ap¬ 
pears as the supreme god, was made popular in the West by Zimmer’s 
rendition of the Brahmavaivarta Parana account. See Zimmer [1946] 
1963:3-11; the passage is given as 4.47.50-161. 

For other examples of how Visnu/Krsna gradually supersedes Indra, 
see Bhattacharji 1970:295-297, 306. The most well known expression 
of this in Vaisnava mythology is surely the story of Krsna telling the 
cowherds of Vraja (Vrndavana) not to proceed with a sacrifice to In¬ 
dra, which they were about to perform in order to bring about rain. 
Krsna deliberately angers Indra by declaring that, as cowherds, the in¬ 
habitants of Vraja should not worship the storm god, but should wor¬ 
ship the hills instead. The cowherds then worship the hill Govardhana, 
which, it turns out, is a manifestation of Krsna. A furious Indra then 
rises to the bait and unleashes a terrible storm on the cowherds, 
prompting Krsna to lift Govardhana off the ground and use it as an 
umbrella to protect them from the rain. Indra, realizing that Krsna is 
superior, desists from his efforts and pays him homage. The story is 
told in the Harivamsa (59-62), as well as in the Visnu (5.10-12) and 
the Bhdgavata (10.24-25, 27) Puranas. 

See 6.62.31. On Duryodhana’s anti-Visnu character, see von Simson 
(1984:220), who follows Holtzmann; see also Gitomer 1992. 

“Whatever is found here on the subject of dharma, prosperity (artha), 
pleasure (kama), and liberation (jnoksa), bull of the Bharatas, can be 
found elsewhere; if it is not here, it is nowhere,” dharme cdrthe ca kame 
ca mokse ca bharatarsabha / yad ihdsti tad anyatra yan nehdsti na tat kvacit 
// 1.56.33, 18.5.38. In other words, whatever knowledge there is on 
these subjects is included here, if it is not here, it does not exist. ! 
might mention that Hiltebeitel (1993:19, note 121) suggests a different, 
rather far-fetched reading of this verse. To him, it “looks less like an 
encyclopedic slogan than a serious dstika (i.e. ‘Hindu’) statement about 
the nature of what ‘is’ and ‘is not,’ and an affirmation that the Fifth 
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Veda’s’ deepest universal teachings are about ‘what is.’” However k 
does not provide his translation of the verse. ’ 

1986:41. The first and last books of the Ram, however 

the^nSv^ ^ encyclopedic style of the Mbh, mainly throuok 

^^the addition of mythological material (Goldman 1984:77). 

aonro^rh'Pollock is here being true to his stated purpose of 

above, Jroductic“„“oTe° 24 “® see 

38 

Rete to t-^ expecting a medieval Christian European exe- 

^^contradicLnVin thTelbr’^^ 

merely a herni '^^dld expect, is no. For Jainism, Rama was 

status due to hi ^ he did not even qualify for hero 

brother SlaL instead, was his elder 

in Jaina tennino/nr ^ t simply his companion, his nardyana 

Sim; 1990: 304-306, and 1993 pas- 

versions of Rama’c ^ dnbos 1991: 254, 259, 264. Most Buddhist 
companions as nrevin hand, identify Rama and his 

the Dasaratha Jdtakn *th of the Buddha and his family. In 

■he only ™otce for ,h^ Boddhist version of the story, “this is 

Mrding to Reynolds (l»l'Mw„°y!Lv‘‘^" 

narrate the story was the RnHei!! tradition, the first person to 

ported author of the <?an i, v ^™self and not Valmiki, the pur- 
a parallel situation in the w'avT?°"-1991:53). We can see 
divinity of Jesus, whereas ^ ^stianity unquestioningly accepts the 
such a status. Accordino try t \ and Islam he does not possess 

Pollock 199 l- 5 i _52 ^ merely another prophet. 

““ Pollock 1991:52. 

Just as the emerging Chrief' 

own perspective. Or for that re-read the Hebrew Bible from its 
or the Writing of the Dead Jewish sect responsible 

added to the biblical texts Iff ^^e Scrolls] material was 

a particular ‘^Pin’ to "he ^‘^ditions were intended to give 
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^^Icirnan 1995:83 ff. Pollock (1984: passim) also uses the motif of the 
god to argue in favor of Rama’s role as avatara of Visnu (as 
Supreme God) as being essential to the narrative of the Rdmdyana. 
t^^^ever, in this case, the idea is that Rama himself must necessarily 
unaware of his own divinity until after he has killed Ravana for, 
gj-vvise, Ravana’s boon that protected him from being killed by a 
would have saved him from Rama. This is an ingenious argument, 
^ jf Rama is a god he is so whether he is aware of it or not, and 
^*^rc are no provisions in the boon stating that the god s degree of 
^^gj-eness of his divine condition should play any role in the story. 
^ llock follows the 18th century commentator Tryambaka Makhin on 
^jc and it is surprising that he should state in his concluding remarks 
* t “as an interpolation it [the motif of Rama as a hidden god in the 
^odmayana] would seem to be a singularly odd one...” (ibid.: 243), 
^hen it can easily be explained as a procedure for appropriating the 
Hiltebeitel (1999:156) considers this publication of Pollock’s as “a 
^^.ming-point in making this argument persuasive,” that is, the argu- 
J^^St that the divinity or Rama in the Rdmdyana (and that of Krsna in 
JJJg Mahabharata) is “fully structured into the plans of the onginal 

(juipositions.” 

46 The theory of avatdras was, of course, also incorporated into Saivism. 

47 Van Buitenen 1973:6. 




Chapter 6 


The Yugas in the Puranas 

r 

and the Dharma Sastras 


Which Dharma? 

In the Epic there are several discussions concerning vi'hich 
dharma should be considered superior to all others. The main 
contenders for such recognition are usually knowledge (jnana or 
vidyd), austerity (tapas), giving {ddna or pradand), sacrifice (ya- 
jna), and non-injury {ahimsd or dnrsamsya), but there are also 
others as we shall see. This debate about which dharma is su¬ 
preme is often separate from the question of the appropriate 
dharma for each varna, although, on occasion, the discussion 
seems to revolve around which activity is better for brdhmanas. 

The debate was prevalent enough to warrant the following 
statement from an epic poet: 

This one is the best, this one is the best,’ says a man who is 
convinced. A person always praises the dharma he follows.' 

In (rther words, every person defends his chosen way of conduct 
^ t e one best-suited for attaining merit or liberation. Already in 
oo Three we find an argument in favor of non-injury 
{anrsatjisya) as the superior dharma.^ Non-injury, under the term 
a imsd, ^ is often considered as the highest dharma in Book 
welve, but also elsewhere, as in Book Fourteen, where it shares 
some of the honors with knowledge (jndna)'* after a discussion 
that includes meditation, sacrifice, giving, austerity, Vedic study. 
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and more.^ In the Moksadharma section of Book Twelve, how¬ 
ever, we also find that controlling the senses and the mind is ac¬ 
knowledged as the highest dharma.*^ 

In another dialogue, this time in Book Thirteen, the conclusion 
is that ddna, giving, is equal to, or even better than other dhar- 
mas, such as the study of the Vedas, the control of the senses or 
total renunciation {sarvatydgd)? And there is also the well-known 
pronouncement made by Sakuntala when King Duhsanta refuses 
to recognize their child, Bharata (the ancestor of all the Bh^atas), 
as his own. She states that speaking the truth is comparable to 
mastering all the Vedas, and to bathing in every sacred place 
{tlrtha)} She says: 

There is no dharma higher that truth; there is nothing beyond 
tmth. Nothing here [in this world] is worse than lying.® 

The need to assign a higher status to a certain dharma over others 
is not exclusive to the Epic. It was surely part of the general rear¬ 
rangement of religious and social priorities that took place to¬ 
wards the end of the Vedic period. In the Chandogya Upanisad 
three kinds of people are considered to be followers of dharma: 
1) those who celebrate sacrifices, recite the Vedas, and offer gifts 
(ddna); 2) those who are dedicated to practicing austerity; and 3) 
those who become celibate and live with their teacher. These 
three will receive rewards according to their merit, but above 
them is the person who is steadfast in brahman}^ 

In the Mahdbhdrata there is yet another solution to the prob¬ 
lem: the Vaisnava bhakti approach. Just before the recitation of 
the 1,000 names of Visnu, Bhisma explains that the highest 
dharma is to constantly praise and worship Krsna/Visnu with de¬ 
votion (bhakti): 

I consider this to be by far the greatest of all dharmas: to always 
praise and worship with hymns the lotus-eyed one (Krsna/Visnu) 
with devotion. " 

The ultimate answer to the question of which dharma is best, is 
Krsna’s well-known, sweeping statement at the end of the Bhaga- 
vad Gltd: 
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Abandon all dhairnas and come only to me for protection. I will 
free you from all evil, don’t grieve.’* 

There is another way of solving the conflict, however, and it 
brings us back to the yuga theory. Instead of claiming that one 
particular dharma is absolutely superior to others, the idea arose 
that different dharmas were, in turn, foremost, depending on the 
yuga. There is a passage in the Mahabharata that clearly and ex¬ 
plicitly puts forth this idea: 

Dharmas are different in the Krta Yuga, in the Treta and in the 
Dvapara; they are different in the Kali Yuga, according to the 
capabilities [of people in each yuga]. 

Austerity is the best in the Krta Yuga, and knowledge in Treta. 
They say it is sacrifice in Dvapara, and giving (ddna) in the Kali 
Yuga.’^ 

These two verses, together with the entire section they are in, also 
appear, with slight variations, in the Mdnava Dharma Sastra}'^ It is 
difficult to know whether one text borrowed from the other, or if 
they both drew from a third source, but what is important for our 
purposes is that assigning different dharmas to the yugas does not 
play a noteworthy role in the Epic. It was to gain importance 
later. 

Let us take a closer look at the distribution of dharmas in this 
passage. It is not surprising that sacrifice should be assigned to a 
yuga that was ending, this is an elegant way of putting the insti¬ 
tution of ritual sacrifice in the past without diminishing its im¬ 
portance. What is striking is the chosen dharma for the Kali 
uga. Why ddnal The probable answer is provided by the Epic 
Itself. Gift giving is highly praised in the Mahabharata, especially 
in Books Twelve and Thirteen where, more often than not, brdh- 
tnanas are the main recipients.*^ Giving gifts to brdhmanas is one 
of the most desirable actions according to the Epic, one that 
brings the highest rewards.’^ In fact, the terms ddna and daksina 
(payment to brdhmanas for their services) seem, at times, to be¬ 
come almost interchangeable. 

With the exception of the passages already noted, ddna is not 
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associated with the Kali Yuga in the Epic, it is simply prescribed 
as an important activity that confers great merit. There is a pas¬ 
sage that states that in “this Kali Yuga” dana brings happiness, 
and one should give cows and land to brdhmanas, as well as 
“abundant daksina" (bahudaksina). But this chapter was, signifi¬ 
cantly, not included in the main body of the Critical Edition, and 
was placed in an appendix instead. We have already discussed the 
verse that alludes to “this Kali Yuga.”*’ 

The meaning of dana is not restricted to gifts for brdhmanas, 
however. Gifts to the ancestors, the pitrs, are also mentioned, as 
are gifts to those in need. This implies that ddna can, basically, 
be of two kinds: giving specifically to brdhmanas-, and giving in a 
more general sense, giving as an act of compassion or charity. 

The first meaning was, at least to a certain extent, a vehicle for 
promoting the importance of the priestly class, whereas the sec¬ 
ond one was probably a response to a widely prevalent ethos in 
the religious developments of the last centuries B.C.E. and the 
first centuries C.E., one that went beyond sectarian boundaries: an 
ethos of compassion and respect for all forms of life, an ethos 
that is also closely connected to the idea of ahirnsd, non-injury. 

It is no surprise then, that the importance of ahirnsd should be 
shared by all three emerging religions. Buddhism, Jainism and 
Hinduism, nor that ddna, in the broader sense of charity, gener¬ 
osity, or alms giving, should also be important to Buddhism and 
Jainism.'® In fact, there is even a Buddhist version of yuga 
dharrna in the Mdtrkd of the Haimavata (or Mulasarvastivada) 
sect, a branch of the Sthaviravada school that dates back to the 
last centuries B.C.E. and the early centuries C.E. The text teaches 
that Buddhist dharrna would decline throughout a five hundred 
year period after the time of the Buddha, and then disappear. 
Each century would be ruled by a different type, or aspect, of 
dharrna. The descending order of these five is liberation, concen¬ 
tration, right conduct, erudition, and ddna.^^ 

It is interesting that ahirnsd should not have been chosen as the 
dharrna of the Kali Yuga instead of ddna. One can only speculate 
that the interests of the brdhmana class had something to do with 
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this.^° But the idea that different dharmas are superior depending 
on the yuga—the concept of yuga dharma—would also serve 
other purposes in post-epic Hinduism, as we shall shortly see. 

‘This’ Kali Yuga 

The Hindu as we know and have known him 
is a creature of the Kaliyuga 

—Pocock [1967] 1980:311 

It was largely because of the Mahabharata that the theory of the 
four yugas and the conviction that the world is experiencing the 
Kali Yuga became firmly established. The yuga theory gained 
such importance that it probably should be included in any at¬ 
tempt at defining post-epic Hinduism. The Mahabharata is largely 
responsible for raising the yuga theory to a prominent position in 
Hinduism. It was precisely the Epic’s adoption of the system— 
and the placing of epic events in the yuga scheme—that turned 
the yugas into a primary time system. This paved the way for all 
later explanations of the conditions of dharma, society, and hu¬ 
man conduct to be formulated with reference to the Kali Yuga. 

During, and especially after the Gupta period, it became an un¬ 
questionable fact that ‘this’ was the Kali Yuga. The Kali Yuga 
was now to blame for any and all terrible or difficult conditions 
in the world. It became, essentially, a metaphor for the present, 
for the current times.^' All mythological and religious references 
to the past and the present, as well as the future, were now 
ramed in the context of the yugas. Texts composed after the 
events described in the Epic had taken place were automatically 
considered to have been written in the Kali Yuga. The words “in 
di Yuga... were now a stock phrase often found when 

mora ecay and the negative conditions of society were dis¬ 
cussed. 

Even medical treatises blamed the existence of sickness on the 
ali Yuga. In a chapter devoted to the spread of epidemics, the 
Caraka Samhitd (3d-5th centuries), the earliest extant text on the 
medical system of dyurveda, explains the origins of disease as the 
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consequence of the gradually declining energy and well-being of 
people brought about by the passage of the yugas. As rains, 
crops, and the quality of diet and life-style diminish, so does the 
body’s resistance to disease, and this coincides with the shorter 
life-spans caused by the advance of the yugas.^^ At the conclusion 
of this cosmic etiology of disease the treatise quotes the follow¬ 
ing: 

In each yuga a fourth of dharma is sequentially removed, as are 
the qualities of living beings. In this way, the world is [gradu¬ 
ally] destroyed. 

When one hundred years have passed—this being the acknowl¬ 
edged standard for the life-span of embodied beings—one’s 
years run out.^^ 

This is the stated cause of the first appearance of disorders."'* 


It was, in all likelihood, the astronomers of the Gupta period who 
gave the yuga system a chronological framework by establishing 
that the present Kali Yuga had started in the year 3102 B.C.E., a 
date that was arrived at by calculating when the last conjunction 
of all the planets at the beginning of the constellation of Aries 
had taken place. This was to become generally accepted as the 
starting date of the Kali Yuga.^^ 

In practical terms, there were now really only two yugas: this 
yuga and the other yuga. This yuga is the present Kali Yuga, 
which is bad; and the other yuga is the past (and future) yuga, 
which is good (Krta, Treta and Dvapara combined, but symbol¬ 
ized mainly by Krta). The Kali Yuga as an explanation for 
rything that seems wrong became the focal point of the system. 

Belief in the yuga theory and the pervasive negative influence 
of the Kali Yuga became so much a matter of course in the fol¬ 
lowing centuries—and up to present times—that it has been 
equally accepted by the brdhmanas and by those who have op¬ 
posed the brahmanical establishment and criticized epic and 
Puranic ideas.^’ It also extended beyond Hinduism, and was early 
on an important element of Indian Buddhism. Jainism, likewise, 
agreed that humanity was near the lowest point in its cyclical 
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history, although the Jain theory of cosmic cycles does not in¬ 
clude the yugas. All three religions agreed on the cosmically-de- 
termined, negative and decadent conditions of society. 

In the centuries after the Guptas, the yugas, and the Kali Yuga 
in particular, were somewhat redefined. Although concerns about 
the breakdown of the varna system continued to be voiced, and 
the theme of the menacing foreign invaders was often brought up, 
they no longer seemed to be the dominant preoccupation.^^ They 
were, to a certain extent, superseded—or at least supplemented— 
by a perception of the yugas that focused more on morality and 
righteousness, and on the presence of good or bad qualities.It is 
significant that the Krta Yuga was gradually, but surely, renamed 
the Satya Yuga, the yuga of truth.^° At the same time, the link 

between the yugas and the dice game receded into the back¬ 
ground. 

As for heretics, they were, for the most part, no longer seen as 
ma ady of yuganta as in the case of the Epic, but as one of the 
evils of life within the Kali Yuga. Complaints were usually raised 
against sects that did not adhere to the dharma of varna and 

Kasayins, the Nirgranthas and the 

Special attention must be paid, in this regard, to the way Bud- 
was portrayed in the Puranas and other texts. Buddhism 
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century) explains that the gods asked Visnu to protect them from 
the incarnated demons who were not following the Vedas. Visnu 
complied by emitting from his body a man called Mayamoha 
(“deceitful confusion”), and sending him to earth to deceive the 
demons. It is clear that the text is referring to Buddhists and, 
possibly, also Jains This idea even found its way into the inter¬ 
polated sections of a few manuscripts of the Mahdbhdrata, al¬ 
though here instead of the demons it is mankind that will be de¬ 
luded. Note that the beginning of Kali is now associated with the 
appearance of the Buddha: 

When the Kali Yuga begins, I [Visnu] will speak at the court of 
righteous kings in the language of Magadha after sitting under 
the rdjataru tree. As Buddha, the son of Suddhodana, wearing a 
reddish garment, [with the head] shaved and with white teeth, 1 
will confuse mankind.^^ When 1 become the Buddha the sudras 
will enjoy [the benefits of] the ceremonies for the ancestors; all 
men will shave [their heads], and they will dress in red. The 
brdhmarias will not study [the Vedas], and they will not keep the 
[ritual] fire... 

When the Kali Yuga ends [I will be bom as] Kalkin, a yel¬ 
lowish-brown brdhmana, son of Visnuyasas—a Yajhavalkya 
priest—and with the help of all my brdhmana followers 1 will 
completely destroy the foreigners and the heretics.^'* 

The Siva Purdna (8th-14th centuries) also states clearly that the 
teacher of delusion spreads his teachings at the beginning of the 
Kali Yuga. Visnu (instructed by Siva) tells him: 

Then, mighty one, go into the desert and wait there practicing 
your dharma, my child, until Kali arrives. 

When the yuga begins, proclaim your dharma; it will live on 
thanks to you, your disciples and their disciples. 

Under my command your dharma will surely spread. If you fol¬ 
low my instructions intently you will attain your eternal goal, 
which is mine.^^ 

We must point out that Buddhism countered by inverting the ar¬ 
gument. In the Kdrandavyuha (6th century?), a text about Avalo- 
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kitesvara, the most popular “great being” (mahdsattva) of Ma- 
hayana Buddhism, Mahesvara (Siva) and other Puranic gods are 
said to be bom from the great Avalokitesvara.^*^ After their birth, 
the great being says the following to Mahesvara: 

When the Kali Yuga arrives, you will become Mahesvara (Siva). 
Bom as the foremost of the gods (adideva) in the world of suf¬ 
fering beings [i.e. Earth], you will be called the creator and the 
maker. All beings who engage in conversation with such low 
people [who follow you] will be deprived of the path to enlight¬ 
enment.^’ 

But the Buddha was sometimes also portrayed in a positive light, 
mainly in later texts such as the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva (12th 
century), who refers to him as the avatdra with a compassionate 
heart {sadayahrdaya) who condemned the killing of animals in 
Vedic sacrifices.^® It is significant that, by this time. Buddhism 
had lost strength in the subcontinent and, therefore, no longer 
posed a serious threat to orthodox Hinduism. 


Yuga Dharma 

have seen how the conflict regarding which dharma is supe- 
AcccTh'^ resolved, at least partially, by the idea of yuga dharma. 

view, different dharmas are not necessarily 
obsolet^^ ^orse, they are either adequate for the times or they are 
rla^^: ctt appropriate dharma for each social 

dharm . ^^rid for each stage of life (the dsrama 
dharm^ * required no great effort to accept the existence of a 
We h ^ for the historical moment, the current yuga.^^ 

Enic earliest instance of such an explanation in the 

1 t "'hich also appear in the Mdnava Dharma Sdstra, but 

^^arma Sastras were to continue to use the yuga theory to 
account for changes in customs and practices. 

reappear in the Smrti of Parasara (5th cen¬ 
tury.), but this time they are followed by an additional verse 
stating that the dharmas of Manu are for the Krta Yuga, those of 
Gautama for the Treta, those of Sahkha-Likhita for the Dvapara, 
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while the appropriate dharmas for the Kali Yuga are those laid 
down by Parasara himself.'" So it now turns out that even Manu’s 
laws—as well as those of Gautama and Sahkha-Likhita—are out¬ 
dated and have to be brought up to date by Parasara. But the pro¬ 
cess did not stop here. In time, many social practices that were 
current in the Vedic period were not only no longer prescribed 
but were now prohibited.'*^ By the tenth or the eleventh century 
long lists started being put together laying down the practices that 
were no longer acceptable, the kalivarjyas, or prohibitions of the 
Kali Yuga.'*^ 

The commentators of the Dharma Sastras constantly used the 
yuga theory to explain why practices accepted by the texts were 
now forbidden. They were troubled, however, by the suggestion 
that dharma could vary and not be immutable. Medhatithi, the 
first commentator of Manu’s text, maintained that dharma itself 
did not change as the yugas advanced. One should rather under¬ 
stand that due to the decreasing capacity of men in each yuga 
they are less able to follow it correctly. According to him, 
dharma, in these passages, means the different ways of acquiring 
merit that are more easily attainable according to the yuga. 
Whether Medhatithi’s interpretation of Manu’s words is correct or 
not, the implication is still that things are done differently in each 
yuga, and that the way to attain, or obtain, merit will vary ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Putting the worries of Dharma Sastra commentators aside, the 
important thing is that once it was established that what is con¬ 
sidered to be rightful conduct (or what is accepted as the ade¬ 
quate way to obtain merit) depends on the yuga, the door was 
open for sectarian appropriations of the theory. If what one 
wishes to obtain is spiritual liberation, then the means to attain it 
must also conform to the yuga. But, who decides what the 
dharma for each yuga should be? 

It will now become clear that an effective means of legitimiz¬ 
ing a certain religious system, a path, is to say that it is the best 
one according to the yuga. By the same token, a good way of 
diminishing the importance of other systems is to say they belong 
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to other, former yugas. As discussions concerning which dharma 
is better turned into disagreements about which dharma is best for 
the Kali Yuga in particular, the conflict moved from a largely 
non-sectarian affair to a sectarian debate. 

In fact, the Mahabharata had already taken the first steps in 
this direction by stating that worshipping Krsna/Visnu was the 
supreme dharma. The Vaisnava Puranas now updated this belief 
by framing it within the yuga theory. In the Visnu Parana (5th 
century), we find a verse equivalent to the one from Manu and 
the Mahabharata: 

The same thing one obtains in the Krta by meditating, in the 
Treta by performing sacrifices, and in the Dvapara by worship¬ 
ping, one obtains in the Kali by praising Kesava (Visnu)."*^ 

We must point out the lack of agreement between this list and 
the one in Manu and in the Epic. In this case meditation, instead 
of austerity, is assigned to the first yuga; sacrifice is moved from 
the Dvapara to the Treta; and worship corresponds to the 
Dvapara. But, what is more significant is that what is prescribed 
for the Kali Yuga is no longer simply a certain activity. It is now 
an activity directly related to a specific god: the praise of Visnu. 
This same verse was later reworked and taken one step further by 
the Bhagavata Parana (10th century), where it reads: 

The same thing [one obtains] in the Krta by meditating on 
isnu, in t e Treta by performing sacrifices, and in the Dvapara 

by worshipping; [one obtains] in the Kali by the recitation of 
[the name of] Hari (Visnu).''® 

In ftis case Visnn is not only the god to be worshipped in the 
uga, we now hear that meditation, which was the para¬ 
mount activity of the Krta Yuga, is really meditation on Visnu. 
And for the Bhagavata it had to be so, as it clearly states else¬ 
where that Han (Visnu) is worshipped under different names and 
forms that conform to each yuga.'*’ This supreme presence of 
Visnu in every yuga and ultimately in every kalpa and man- 
vantara attains its most complete expression in the fully devel¬ 
oped theory of his avatdras^ or descents to earth. An often-quoted 
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statement in this respect is Krsna’s eloquent pronouncement in 
the Bhagavad Gita: 

Whenever there is a decrease of dharma, Bharata, and an in¬ 
crease of adharma, I create myself. 

I am bom from yuga to yuga for the rescue of the good and the 
destruction of the evil, in order to [rejestablish dharma.^® 

However, it is not clear how the expression “from yuga to yuga,” 
yuge yuge, should be understood here, as the word yuga could 
mean either one of the four yugas, all four together, or an age in 
a metaphorical, non-technical sense. It probably simply means 
‘periodically,’ ‘whenever needed;’^’^ but even if the yuga theory is 
intended, we do not know at what stage of development the the¬ 
ory was. There is nothing in the context that can help clarify the 
intended meaning; the Gita never mentions the four yugas, so we 
cannot assume that it has knowledge of the classical system. 

The repetition of Visnu’s name as the best method for attaining 
liberation received further impetus with the teachings of Caitanya 
(16th century), who taught that the only viable way to cultivate 
bhakti in the Kali Yuga is through the name of 
Hari/Krsn a/V isnu. ^ ^ 

It is interesting that both the Visnu and the Bhdgavata Puranas 
explain that reciting the name of Visnu does not require great ex¬ 
ertion. In Kali, says the Visnu, dharma is accomplished by very 
little effort. This is the great virtue of the otherwise terrible Kali 
Yuga. The Bhdgavata, again, takes this idea even further and 
says that discerning persons will appreciate the Kali Yuga because 
in it one will reach liberation merely by praising Hari. People 
from other yugas wish to be bom in Kali, as in this yuga they 
will be entirely devoted to Narayana (Visnu).By this clever ex¬ 
planation, the pattern of the yugas is somehow reversed, and the 
terrible Kali Yuga turns out to be the most desirable yuga of all. 

Tulsidas (16th century) repeats the same idea in his popular 
and influential version of the Rdmdyana, only that, in his case, it 
is the name of Rama that should be sung.^"^ Similarly, in one of 
the hagiographic tales about Guru Nanak (15th century), the 
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founder of Sikhism, he is said to have encountered a personifica¬ 
tion of the Kali Yuga. Kali quickly recognized Nanak’s superior¬ 
ity, and the Guru declared that in Kali, liberation could be 
reached by meditating for a few minutes on the divine name, as 
opposed to the lengthy austerities required in previous times.' 
Ravidas (15th-16th centuries), another Sant poet, expresses the 
same idea.’’^ However, for the medieval nirguni Sants, the divine 
name does not stand for a personal god, but usually represents an 
impersonal, attribute-free {nirguna) principle instead.^’ It is clear 
that turning the Kali Yuga into a desirable age makes the pros¬ 
pect of living at the lowest point in human history more bear¬ 
able.^® 

The conditions of the Kali Yuga were also used for justifying 
attacks on the famous Saiva philosopher Sankara (8th century). 
According to the Vaisnava Padma Parana (9th-10th centuries), the 
god Siva declared that the doctrine of illusion (mayd) was false, 
and was really Buddhism in disguise. Siva was instructed by 
Visnu to be bom in the Kali Yuga as the brdhmana Sahkaracarya, 
and teach it. 

Siva says to Parvatl; 

In order to destroy the demons, Visnu took on the form of the 
Buddha and taught the false Buddhist doctrine, [as well as the 
doctrines of those who are] naked or clad in dark garments. 

The mdydvdda doctrine is [also] false, it is crypto-Buddhism. I 
mo on the form of a brdhmana in Kali, and I proclaimed it, O 

The irony is that, according to Sankara’s hagiographers, he was 
an incarnation of Siva whose purpose it was to defeat heretics 
sue as Buddhists and Kapalikas, in order to reestablish the Vedic 
dharma. The followers of the Vaisnava philosopher Madhva 
(13th century) insisted that Sankara taught Buddhism in disguise 
in the Kali Yuga, but then went a step further by stating that the 
god Vayu incarnated as Madhva to refute Sankara’s teachings. 
In the sixteenth century, Caitanya repeated the Padma Parana's 
criticism of Sankara, and Bhaktivedanta Swami (20th century). 
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while commenting on Caitanya’s stance, acknowledges that 
Sankara had to defeat the Buddhists, but adds that his teachings 
where only meant as a temporary emergency measure.® 

We have discussed Vaisnava Pur^as, but what do other 
Puranas have to say on this matter? Each Purana adapts the yuga 
theory to suit its own purposes, so in the Saiva Kurma Purdim 
(6th-9th centuries), we find the following interesting explanation. 
The text says that at the beginning of the Kali Yuga, Krsna, 
having fulfilled his mission, explained to some sages that he 
would now return to his eternal abode. Here on Earth, he contin¬ 
ued, those who are devoted to Narayana can attain the highest 
state, but—and this is the important part—they cannot attain it if 
they are hostile to Siva.® From here, the Pur^a goes on to say 
that although Visnu was the presiding god during the Dvapara 
Yuga, in Kali the supreme deity is Mahesvara Rudra (the “Great 
Lord” Siva), who is also worshipped in all other yugas.® It later 
emphasizes the point again: 

In Kali, the great god Rudra is the supreme lord of the worlds; 
there should be no [other] deity for men or gods.® 

The text refers to the Kali Yuga as the yuga of Siva (Mahesvara 
Yuga), and says that brdhmajias especially should seek refuge in 
him during this age.® The Kurma Parana also gives a list of yuga 
dharmas, but differs from the two versions we have previously 
discussed. It places meditation in Kita, knowledge in Treta, sacri¬ 
fice in Dvapara, and giving in Kali.® 

We can now turn, for a third opinion, to the Devi Bhdgavata 
Parana (11th century), a text devoted to the worship of the God¬ 
dess. While addressing the Devi, the gods complain with these 
words about the writers of other Puranas: 

Alas! Now that the very corrupt age of Kali has begun men do 
not worship you! Indeed, they have been misled by deceivers 
who are learned in the Puranas [or: clever in how they portray 
past events], and who have made them serve Hari (Vi§nu) and 
Sankara (Siva), whom you created. ® 

The text gives great importance to the yuga dharma, and asserts 
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that the only way to be saved in Kali is to meditate on the feet of 
the Goddess.*^ It also takes the importance of the Devi beyond 
the present yuga, for in Krta—now called Satya—all the social 
classes were devoted to her worship.™ The Parana also says that 
the brdhmanas of the Kali Yuga were formerly demons, raksa- 
sas. This attack on the brdhmanas would later be quoted by a 
nineteenth century hagiographer of the medieval Sant Kabir 
(15th-16th centuries), while describing the hostility they dis¬ 
played against the poet.’^ Kabir himself had linked the presence 
of unworthy brdhmanas to the Kali Yuga by calling it “the age of 
phony Brahmins.”’^ 

In rnodem day Varanasi (Banaras) there is a widespread popu- 
ar elief that Siva has turned over the governance of the city to 
t e Goddess during the Kali Yuga; and it is sometimes said that 
isnu and Siva are asleep during this age, and cannot hear the 
supplications of their followers.’"’ The gods are thought to be so 
IS ant t at some believe the sacred Ganges River is the only way 
Kali. The authority for this pronouncement is the 
an a urdna (12th century),’^ where we find yet another variant 
of our hst of yuga dharmas: 


In Dv^’ brings about liberation; in Treta, austerities. 

fiVpQ- (ineditation and austerities), [as well as] sacri- 

lices, in Kali only Gahga.’® 

in each^v^^^ <^ifferent dharmas are not merely said to be the bes 

tion. It expressly said to be conducive to libera 

to the worcV^ noteworthy that it is a certain location, as oppose( 

Kali Ynoji ^^ 1 ^ ^ particular god, that one should resort to in th( 

Ganges ^ ^ probably assume that both th( 

closelv link Varanasi must be understood a 

Closely linked to the god Siva.” 

eniovs Varanasi, however, that the Goddess currentl: 

re^rts thl (istddevatd) of the age. Emd 

ZnTcrh fM repeatedly told by devotees of the Goddes: 

throughout Northwest India that her worship is especially appro 
priate nowadays because we are in the Kali Yuga, in which th( 
Goddess reigns supreme.’® 
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. j^other tradition that adopted the Kali Yuga explanation in 
j. to assert its importance is the cult of the monkey god Ha- 
^ noticeably from the eleventh century on- 

ds, but especially after the fifteenth century, concurrently with 
increase in the popularity of Rama. By the time of Tulsidas 
century), Hanuman was already considered to be a “special 
O' oO devotees” in the Kali Yuga. As in the case of the God- 
he is today regarded by many as their favorite deity, their 
d.^e'^atd, for the Kali Yuga.’^ 

for a final example of the sectarian appropriation of the con- 
of yuga dharma we can turn to late Tantric literature, where 
qCV g is a further variation on the theme with the appearance of 
tb^^j-elated concept of yuga sdstra: the texts that are best suited 
each yuga. Although the Padma Parana (9th-10th centuries) 
already moved in this direction by announcing that the only 
that can help attain liberation in the Kali Yuga is the Bhaga- 
'purdna it is the Tantras that bring this concept to its fullest 
^^^""ression. The Kuldrnava Tantra (llth-15th centuries) declares 

Tn Krta, proper behavior (dcdra) is defined by Sruti; m Treta, it 
originates in Smrti. In Dvapara, it is defined by the Pur^as; in 
jCali, only by the Agamas (Tantras). 

rhe Mahdnirvdna Tantra (18th century?), Siva expbins to his 
^^.(P Parvati that he is the Supreme Lord, and he had already 
'^‘Lold in the Vedas, the Smrtis, and the Puranas that the only 
to salvation in the Kali Yuga would be the doctrine of the 
'^^^tnas. In this yuga, liberation is not possible for those fo ow- 
other path.«^ Thus, in one swift move, this Tantra assigns 
other texts to former yugas, and portrays them as being use- 
c for our times. As other texts had done before ‘t. the 
^^^^■rvdna Tantra also confers a special status on the Kali Yup 
^^'"'Tn it a resolute follower of Tantrism will obtain results 

^'’’';ely by his intentions. While in other yugas effort c^^ld replt 
^erciy y _ •. produces only merit. 


rri 


lltlWlltJ. IT*-*--- — _ ^ ^ 

• ither mem u, demerit, in this yuga it produces only merit. 
»•’ concept of yuga f®ra is of great importance to late Tantnc 
'T’’" 11*10 the Lent that Tantrism claims to hold sway over all 
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traditional communities of worshippers in the Kali Yuga.®'* 

Beyond the sectarian nature of these ideas about yuga dharma, 
it seems clear that in providing the vast cosmic scheme in which 
a particular tradition is embedded, they also offer the security of 
knowing why things are as they are. I would suggest that by the 
tenth century, and probably much earlier, the theory had gained 
such prominence that it became important, if not indispensable, to 
position one’s religious system, one’s path, within the theory’s 
cosmic-historical framework in order to be an acceptable part of 
what had now become ‘tradition.’ 


The Modem Importance of the Yugas 

The yuga theory played a significant part in the way Europeans 
perceived India. In the eighteenth century, the view that the pres¬ 
ent Kali Yuga is a time of moral and social decay as opposed to 
the glorious past ages strongly influenced British scholars’ per¬ 
ception of Indian history. This, in turn, had an influence on Brit¬ 
ish administrators in India, as it provided them with a justifica- 
ancient dharma sdstra texts (most notably the 
anava Dharma Rostra) as normative when wanting to ban cus- 
oms they found unacceptable.®* In Europe itself, the chronology 
Pu forth by the Puranic yuga theory was cause for concern. It 
provided the opponents of Christianity’s claim to being the oldest 
'With powerful ammunition.®^ Voltaire was among 
tia?t elements of yuga chronology to assert that Chris- 

^ 1 y was later than Hinduism, and his ideas were upheld by J- 

Jon ° '^ell-known scholars. It was William 

the ^ f eighteenth century, came to 

tal f antiquity of Christianity with his rebut- 

o these claims and his (not always tenable) defense of the 
istormal primacy of Moses. He maintained that India could not 
have had a civilization with written records before 3000 B.c.E.®’ 
The yuga theory was to continue its presence in Europe, how¬ 
ever, as it became part and parcel of European occult traditions, 
and it played a significant role in the ideas of occult writers of 
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the nineteenth and twentieth centuries such as Rudolph Steiner, 
Rene Guenon, Jean Phaure, Gaston Georgel, and others.*® 

At the same time, many Indian pundits continued to view any 
modem proposition of social change as a negative manifestation 
of the evil Kali Yuga. This was the argument raised by tradition¬ 
alists against Ram Mohan Roy in the nineteenth century, when 
his ideas were considered by some as too innovative. His sugges¬ 
tion that the sacred texts be made available to everyone irrespec¬ 
tive of class was seen as a symptom of the dharmic decay 
brought about by Kali.*^ 

As for the twentieth century, the pervasive popular presence of 
the yuga theory in India is reflected in Khushwant Singh’s classic 
novel. Train to Pakistan, some of whose characters attribute the 
tragic events of Northwestern India after the partition of the 
country, in 1947, to the Kali Yuga (Kalyug).^ Along similar 
lines, in a travel book written during many years of living in In¬ 
dia in the last decade of the century, Dalrymple relates how a 
brahmana from a small village in the northern state of Bihar told 
him that a massacre that had taken place in his village at the 
hands of ‘untouchables’ was a consequence of the Kali Yuga.^* 
“As I was told again and again on my travels around the subcon¬ 
tinent,’’ Dalrymple writes, “India is now in the throes of the Kali 
Yug,.."^^ His book is appropriately called The Age of Kali, after one 
of the essays collected in it. 

In another twentieth century example, one of the branches of 
the Radhasoami movement, while accepting that the world de¬ 
clines morally as the yugas proceed, considers the Kali Yuga to 
be a time of “unique opportunity,’’ the only one in which “true 
redemption’’ is possible. This is so because it was not until re¬ 
cently that the Supreme Being appeared in the world in the form 
of the movement’s founder, Soamiji Maharaj.^^ This interpretation 
then becomes yet another variant of the process tlifough which 
Kali is turned into a desirable yuga. 

But the importance of the yuga theory at this time lies else¬ 
where. In many modem interpretations of the system there is a 
shift in emphasis: instead of stressing—as do the Puranas—the 
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negative aspects of Kali as opposed to former, better yugas, there 
are expectations of the approaching end of Kali and the beginning 
of a new Satya Yuga.®"* These expectations can work on several 
levels. For some, they reflect a hope for better social conditions, 
as in the case of the lower-class followers of Jai Gurudev, a guru 
from Mathura. In recent years, his followers have painted walls in 
many towns with the words “the Satya Yuga is coming.For 
others, they mainly embody the desire for the onset of a spiritual 
age of brotherhood. This shift, we might add, synchronizes mod¬ 
em perceptions of the yugas with current worldwide millenarian 
ideas. 

Today, if the world is seen to be changing in important ways, 
such transformations have to be explained by means of the yuga 
theory. If such changes are not to be considered as just another 
manifestation of the evils of the Kali Yuga, then the implication 
is that a change of yuga is taking place, even if this contradicts 
the received Puranic tradition regarding the duration of the ages. 
So a balancing act between respecting the tradition and modifying 
it is required in order to explain certain present-day circum¬ 
stances. 

The way to accomplish this is to reinterpret the theory as it is 
expounded in the literature or, alternatively, to simply not refer to 
it unless it is in very general terms. An example of the first pro¬ 
cedure is the Brahma Kumari movement, which has a following 
not only in India but also in Europe and the Americas. According 
to the teachings of its founder, Dada Lekhraj, the whole cycle of 
four yugas lasts for only five thousand years (divided into four 
equal yugas of 1,250 years), and the world is now at the thresh¬ 
old of a new Satya Yuga.^® The way to salvation at this critical 

moment in history is to be found in the teachings of the move¬ 
ment. 

Another, more radical reinterpretation is that of Swami Yuk- 
teswar (1855-1936), the guru of Paramahansa Yogananda. Yo- 
gananda is well known, both in India and in the West, for his 
Autobiography of a Yogi, and was the founder of the Self-Realiza¬ 
tion Fellowship. Yukteswar maintains that modem Hindu alma- 
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nacs that give dates according to the Kali Yuga are incorrect, be¬ 
cause they are based on the premise that this age lasts for 
432,000 years, the standard Puranic computation. These calcula¬ 
tions are inaccurate, he states, because they were made by schol¬ 
ars of the Kali Yuga. In his view, the cycle of four yugas lasts 
only 12,000 years, that is human years instead of divine years, as 
put forth in most Puranas.^’ But, more importantly, after the 
downward cycle of the yugas has reached its lowest point at the 
end of the Kali Yuga, the process is reversed, and the world 
starts slowly ascending again through another Kali, through the 
Dvapara and the Treta, until it reaches the Krta again.®® Yuk- 
teswar further links the cycle of yugas to the precession of the 
equinoxes, a large astronomical cycle of approximately 26 000 
years. We would now be in the ascending half of the cycle, in a 
Dvapara Yuga that started in the year 1700 C.E.®® So, even if 
Yukteswar does not preach the beginning of a new Satya Yuga, 
he is still referring to an ascending process, one in which the Kali 
Yuga has been left behind. 

For an example of the alternative way of dealing with the 
problem of reconciling Puranic calculations with the idea that the 
Krta Yuga is at hand—namely by not addressing the problem at 
all—we can turn to Vivekananda (1863-1902), for whom the 
conviction that we are experiencing the dawn of a new Satya 
Yuga was crucial. He writes that the Satya Yuga started on the 
date of the birth of his guru, Ramakrishna (1836-1886),*°® whom 
he describes as an incarnation of the Lord which “in point of 
completeness in revelation, its synthetic harmonizing of all ideals 
and its promoting of every sphere of spiritual culture, surpasses 
the manifestations of all past ages.” Ramakrishna is the bringer of 
the new dispensation of the age,*®' and among the characteristics 
of the new Satya Yuga are the end of caste and gender distinc¬ 
tions.*®^ Ramakrishna incarnated at the beginning of this “mo¬ 
mentous epoch” in order to bring together the civilizations of an¬ 
cient India and Europe, and to remove corruption in religion.*®® 
However, Vivekananda also states that the Lord incarnates repeat¬ 
edly in order to protect the Vedas, which are the true religion. 
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and to protect brahminhood, which is the ministry of that relig¬ 
ion.So, while proclaiming the dawn of a Satya Yuga charac¬ 
terized by the disappearance of distinctions of all kinds, he still 
considers this new social and religious expression to be merely an 
update of Vedic religion. 

We must also mention Aurobindo Ghose (1872-1950), the in¬ 
fluential freedom fighter who later became a yogi and a spiritual 
teacher. Aurobindo, who often expressed his indebtedness to 
Vivekananda, explicitly disengages himself from the need to fol¬ 
low Puranic calculations concerning the duration of the yugas. 
For him, the yugas simply “indicate successive periods in the cy¬ 
clic wheel of evolution, the perfect state, decline and disintegra¬ 
tion of successive ages of humanity followed by a new birth. 

But Aurobindo also makes frequent reference to the arrival of a 
new Satya Yuga, although he seems to oscillate between taking it 
as something that is cosmically determined and considering it a 
condition of society that can be propelled by human action. At 
one point he states that, despite its enduring effects. Kali has now 
ended and the time is at hand for a first movement upward, the 
first attempt to build up a new harmony and perfection. 

He writes of both “the return of the satyayuga of national 
greatness” for India through self-rule (swaraj), and of the need to 
establish a practice of yoga that will “prepare a perfect humanity 
and help in the restoration of the Satya Yuga.”‘°^ Aurobindo also 
criticizes the darkened Pandits of the Kaliyuga” and pleads for 
e recovery of “true Brahminhood and Kshatriyahood.”““ “For 
satyayuga to return, he writes, “we must get back the brah- 
teja [ the spiritual force of brahmins’] and make it general.”"* 
ong similar lines, in a speech delivered in 1919, M. K. (Ma¬ 
hatma) Gandhi (1869-1948) spoke of a new Satya Yuga: “What I 
am seeking is the resurgence of Satya Yuga in India. We had a 
o en Age at one time. In that age men and women in India 
spontaneously and automatically spoke only the truth.”* *^ This 
Satya Yuga was apparently not to be established automatically, 
but required human participation: “I appeal to you to show me 
the love that will bring back Satya “We are dreaming,” 
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he wrote in a letter in 1941 “of ushering in a new age, the age of 
ahimsa."^'‘* 

At this point we must also refer to the Vedic revivalist Dayan- 
anda Sarasvati (1824-1883), founder of the Arya Samaj. Al¬ 
though Dayananda rarely wrote about the yugas, his teachings 
clearly reflect the idea of a decadent age that started at the time 
of the events recounted in the Mahdbhdrata. Following his 
teacher, Swami Virjananda (c. 1779-1868), Dayananda considered 
most post-Vedic literature to be degraded and inferior to the Ve¬ 
das. Classical Hinduism, therefore, is corrupt and deviant, so true 
knowledge should be sought in the Vedas alone. What makes 
these ideas interesting is that without talking directly about the 
yugas, Dayananda strongly criticizes the 'kali' condition of post- 
Mahdbhdrata literature and calls for a return to the teachings of 
the Vedas. A return, in effect, to the Krta Yuga after a prolonged 
dark period. 

And Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941), the famous Nobel lau¬ 
reate poet, wrote shortly after World War I that “the door of the 
new Age has been flung open at the trumpet blast of a great 
war,” and then compared the events of that time to the circum- 
stances surrounding the Mahdbhdrata war. 

An interesting case of an intermediate position between the 
need to respect the Puranic tradition concerning the duration of 
the yugas and the desire to proclaim the beginning of a new age, 
is offered by followers of Bhaktivedanta Swami, the founder of 
the International Society for Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON). 
The movement is very strict in its adherence to Vaisnava Puranic 
authority, so there can be no question that we are currently in the 
Kali Yuga—which is why singing the name of Krsna is consid¬ 
ered the only way to liberation; such is the Kali Yuga dharma, as 
established by Caitanya in the 16th century. 

Nevertheless, in recent literature some of the Swami’s disciples 
have quoted from one of the latest Puranas, the Brahmavaivarta 
(16th century?), in support of the theory that a ‘golden age’ 
within the Kali Yuga was inaugurated by their spiritual preceptor. 
The Purana states that, despite Krsna’s departure at the onset of 
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Kali, Had will remain on Earth for 10,000 years by means of 
teachings, sacred sites, and the presence of his devout followers. 
Gahga, the river Ganges, shall remain on Earth for the first 5,000 
of those years. Bhaktivedanta Swami’s disciples somehow inter¬ 
pret this to mean that a 10,000 year ‘golden age’ within the Kali 
Yuga will start 5,000 years after the onset of Kali. If we count 
from 3102 B.C.E., the traditional date for the beginning of Kali, 
these 5,000 years would have elapsed by the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, which should then have witnessed the arrival of 
this ‘golden age.’ This happens to be the time of Bhaktivedanta 
Swami’s birth, which took place in 1896.“* 

This 5,000 year period can be compared to the 5,000 year cy¬ 
cle put forth by Dada Lekhraj, of the Brahma Kumari movement. 


Both cycles are considered to end around the time of the appear¬ 
ance of each movement’s founder, the difference being that to 
Bhaktivedanta Swami’s disciples this is the beginning of an in¬ 
terlude within the long-lasting Kali Yuga, whereas for the Brahma 
Kumaris it represents the closing of the entire cycle of four yugas 
conceived as the cycle of creation and destruction."^ 

These are only a few examples of the importance of the yuga 
theory m modem religious movements. Many more could be 
cite , ranging from the Theosophical Society and movements in- 
N/» f ^ Transcendental Meditation movement of 

aharishi Mahesh Yogi who, in 1975, formally inaugurated the 

movpn? ^ tenment.’ ^ It would appear that no modem 
new nn if it does not herald the dawn of a 

bnl *Tt For this, the Satya Yuga is a powerful sym- 

viipa IQ conviction that a change of 

vitalitv t instills a sense of urgency that gives strength and 

rnmnli movement. There is an important mission to be ac¬ 
complished and one must act without delay.*^* It also offers hope 
m the face of seemingly insurmountable difficulties. 

n t e political sphere, on the other hand, the theme also ap¬ 
pears, albeit in a somewhat oblique manner. Without directly us¬ 
ing the Satya Yuga image, the approaching prosperous and boun- 
tiful new age has been invoked by modem politicians in terms of 
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the rdmardjya, Rama’s righteous, Krta-like kingdom.*^** Even 
Gandhi used the idea of rdmrdj to articulate his vision of a dhar- 
mic government. In the second half of the twentieth century the 
image of a leader stretching a bow while aiming his arrow at the 
sky in imitation of Rama was used for political ends. We know 
that the image of Rama’s rule has been used for similar purposes 
since around the twelfth century, but it has now made an inter¬ 
esting comeback. 

Today, the yuga theory retains its vital importance in religious 
movements and it continues to be a useful and powerful means 
for proposing (and occasionally opposing) important social, re¬ 
ligious, and political change. It is often invoked for proclaiming 
the dawn of a new, prosperous and righteous age. 


Notes 

* idani sreya idani sreya ity evant prasthito janah/yo hi yasmin rato dharme 
sa tarn pujdyate sadd // 14.48.26. Compare the following Buddhist 
statement from the Pali Canon: “experts cling to their own views, they 
argue this and that and say ‘whoever knows this, knows the [Buddhist] 
dharma, whoever rejects this, is not accomplished.”’ sakam sakam ditthi 
paribbasdnd viggayha ndnd kusald vadanti: 'yo evam jdndti, sa vedi dham- 
matn, idam patikkosam akevaliso.’ Sutta Nipdta 4.12.878 (Atthakavagga), 
PTS ed. p. 171. 

^ 3.297.54-55, 71. On the term dnrsamsya, see Shulman 1996:156-158. 

^ So, for instance, in 12.264.19, where ahimsd is said to be the “com¬ 
plete dharma,” sakalo dharmo. See also 12.110.10-11. 

“ 14.49.2-3. 

^ The terms are dhydna, yajna, praddna, tapas, and svddhydya, respec¬ 
tively; 14.48.14-26. 

^ 12.242.1-4, See also 1.159.13, where celibacy, brahmacarya, is said to 
be the highest dharma. 

’ 13.121.1, 15-17. 

* 1.69.23. 

® ndsti satydt paro dharmo na satyad vidyate param / na hi tivratararn kinicid 
anrtad iha vidyate// 1.69.24. 
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ChU 2.23.1. I accept Olivelle’s (1996b:217) novel reading of this pas¬ 
sage; he contends that it does not refer directly to the division of dsra- 
mas, as is generally assumed. 


' esa me sarvadharmandm dharmo ‘dhikatamo matah / yad bhaktyd 
pundarikdksam stavair arcen narah sadd 13.135.8. 

sarvadharmdn parityajya mdm ekam saranam vraja / aham tvd sarva- 
pdpebhyo moksayi^dmi md sucah // 6.40.66 {BhG 18.66). I cannot fully 
agree with van Buitenen’s (1981:28) assertion that the Gitd is “supra- 
sectarian.” Incidentally, it is difficult to avoid thinking that Krsna’s 
choice of words in this verse could be a response to Buddhism, which 
emphasizes going to the Buddha, the sahgha, and the (Buddhist) 
dharma for protection. 


anye krtayuge dharmds tretdydm dvdpare ‘pare / anye kaliyuge dharrnd 
yathdsaktikrtd iva // tapah param krtayuge tretdydtn jhdnam uttamam / 
dvdpare yajnam evdhur ddnam eva kalau yuge // \2.22A.26-21. The first 
of these two verses is repeated at 12.252.8, where it is preceded by: 
We hear that the teachings of the Vedas wane according to the yuga,” 
vedavddds cdnuyugam hrasantiti ha nah srutam / (12.252.7cd). In the 
Narayanlya, Brahma is said to create the yuga dharmas (12.336.29). 

MD/i 5 1.85-86. For a comparison of the passages in both texts, and a 
discussion of their source, see Buhler [1886] 1992:lxxxiii ff. 

On the importance of ddna in these two books, see Columbus 1996. 

® See, for instance, 13.62. 

See above. Chapter 3, note 20. The entire section in the CE is Appen¬ 
dix 1, No. 14, lines 346-366. 


19 


IQ? Buddhism see Harvey [1990] 1995:42-43, 123, 198- 

H t'-1^° j 1990:106, 181, 187, 218, 260. A 

niles of ddna in Jainism is included in Wil- 
j . . . ~166. We must point out, however, that in Buddhism 

ainism dana often means giving to their own monks or ascetics. 

According to Lamotte [1958] 1976:212, 578, 586. The Sanskrit terms 

*1 samadhi^ siladhara^ and bahusruta. The 

simi anty etween these ideas and the yuga dharma verse in the 
Mdnava Dharma Sdstra had been noticed by Lingat 1962:12. 

There are at least two reasons why ddna would have been more ap¬ 
pealing than ahimsd to the brdhmanas as the dharma of the Kali Yuga. 
In the first place, ddna was often taken to mean giving to them; in the 
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second place, although ahimsd was gaining importance in Hinduism 
there was always the possibility of an implied attack on ritual sacrifices 
when advocating ahimsd (even though sacriflce had already, and con¬ 
veniently, been placed in an earlier yuga). Indeed, one of the main at¬ 
tacks leveled against the Vedic tradition by the ‘heterodoxies’ was that 
it advocated hitnsd (injury) through the practice of sacrifices. See, e.g., 
the Maitrdyaniya Upani?ad (7.9), which accuses those who see the ritual 
texts as advocating a “violent dharma” (hintsakadharma) of being de¬ 
mons (asuras). See also Mbh 14.28.6-28, where the notion of ritual 
sacrifice as hi^d is rejected. 

As was recognized by Pocock [1967] 1980:312. In a similar vein, 
O’Flaherty ([1976] 1980:202) calls the Kali Yuga “the age of reality,” 
while Inden (1990:238) considers it to be a notion “which theologians 
used to explain one’s present world and also to imply a course of ac¬ 
tion.” And according to Lutgendorf (1991:371), while discussing the 
RdmdyatjM of Tulsidas: “...like the Old Testament story of the Fall, the 
'Dark Age' is best regarded as a metaphor for the human condition, an 
expression of the inevitability of vitiation and decline and of the un¬ 
ending battle to retain purity and potency.” 

Caraka Sarphita 3.3.24. 

23 

“...one’s years run out,” literally “the year is destroyed.” 

yuge yuge dharmapddah kramepdnena hiyate / gunapddas ca bhutdndm 
evatfi lokah praliyate// sarpvatsarasate purne ydti sarpvatsarah kfayam/de- 
hindm dyu^h hale yatra yanmdnam i^ate//iti vikdrdndm prdgutpattihetur 
ukto bhavati// Caraka Satphitd 3.3.25-27. The second verse is difficult, 
and I believe this to be the most reasonable tr anslation. The commen¬ 
tator, Cakrapanidatta, is probably right in seeing here a reference to the 
tradition that the life expectancy in the Kali Yuga is only 100 years. It 
has alternatively been translated to mean that every hundred years the 
life-span is reduced by one year (P. Sharma 1981:319; Wujastik 
1998:85), but such a reading does not find support in any other text 
dealing with the yugas. 

For an illustration of how the Gupta astronomers could have arrived at 
this date using Greek planetary tables, see Pingree 1981a:555. For a 
discussion, see Gonzalez-Reimanii 1988:128-130. 

^ Interestingly, the Hatkar Dhangars, a nomadic shepherd community 
living today in Maharashtra, believe in a simplified yuga theory that 
only includes the Satya (Krta) Yuga and the Kali Yuga. See Son- 
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theimer 1996:267. 

Such as the nirguni bhakti movement, which was against the vania- 
asrama dharma, the theory of avatdras, and much of Puranic mythol¬ 
ogy, but never questioned—and in fact embraced—the yuga theory (see 
Lorenzen 1995:16-17; and the mentions of the nirguni poets Kabir, 
Ravidas and Nanak later in this chapter). All of this contradicts van der 
Veer (1993:31, 58), who apparently views the yuga theory as part of a 
purely brahmanical discourse while, in fact, belief in the yuga cycles 
transcended class and sectarian boundaries. On the belief in the yugas 
among lower classes see Lorenzen 1995:23-24; Schaller 1993:133, 
201-202; Sarkar 1989:1, 5-7; Khan 1996, 1997, 2000; SontheimeJ 
1996; and Chopra 1993:53. Of special interest is Khan 1997, 2000, 
who studies the combination of the yuga theory with Islamic Ismaili 
messianic themes among the Nizari and other sects of North-Western 
India from the 15th century onwards. For the use of the yugas by the 
Munda leader Birsa Munda in the late 19th century, see Luker 
1998:58, 61. 

28 

The argument about invaders was often used against Muslims. Some 
late medieval commentators of the Rdrndyana, for instance, considered 
the invading Muslims to be the rdksasas of the Kali Yuga (Pollock 
1991.70, 251; on Rdm 3.3.24). For his part, Vrndavana Dasa (16th 
century), the author of the first biography of Caitanya written in Ben¬ 
gali, considers Caitanya's role as the avatdra of the Kali Yuga to in¬ 
clude ending the Muslim domination of Bengal (see Dimock and Stew¬ 
art, in Dimock 1999:87). An 11th century inscription that records the 
restoration of the Somanatha temple in Gujarat after its destruction by 
forces of Mahmud of Ghazna, attributes this calamity to 
■ ^ (Davis 1995:627-633). And the portrayal of Kalkin de- 

roying foreigners in the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, the renowned 12th 
en ^ aisnava poet, has been construed as a desire to be saved from 

1978:243, note 25). Similarly, Turbiani 
• ) thinks that Tulsidas “considered Islam as an effect of the 

cosmic decay produced by KaHyug." The early 18th century writer 
aratacandra, in his description of Satya Pir—a Bengali Muslim holy 
man later considered an avatdra of Visnu—decries the disintegration of 
t e varna structure in the Kali Yuga under the power of foreign Mus- 
ims ( tewart 1995:584). For Birsa Munda (see previous note), on the 
other hand, the end of British rule would be equivalent to the end of 
the Kali Yuga. 
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29 For more references to complaints that blame the breakup of the class 
system on the Kali Yuga, see Yadava 1973:6 ff., 410. 

30 This refocusing of the yugas mainly around issues of morality and 
righteousness is, to some extent, akin to the way the Rdmdyam rede¬ 
fined dharma as not being limited to following the duties of one’s own 
class, but as righteousness in a broader sense, closely related to the 
ideal, Krta Yuga-like, rule of Rama, the rdmardjya. See Pollock 
1986:68-73, and Lutgendorf 1991:354. 


3* See Lorenzen 1972:24. 

32 Visnu Parana 3.17.35-3.18.36; see also the Siva Purdna 2.5.4.1-36, and 
i'he Bhdgavata Purdna 1.3.24, 10.40.22, 11.4.22. That heretic teachers 
who did not accept the existence of the dtman and criticized the Vedas 
and animal sacrifices were really gods who incarnated jn order to con- 
fuse-and thus destroy-^the demons, is an idea that had been state 
earlier in the Maitrdyaniya Upanisad (7.8-10). but with no mention of 
the yugas (see note 20 above). As in the case of the competing dht^ 
mas of the Mbit, this idea was later incorporated into the theory 
when it became the dominant mythical/histoncal frame of referen . 

33 The significance of the white teeth is unclear. 

34 1 . tatahkaliyugasyddaubhutvdrdjatarumsritah/T^ 

naiva dharrnardjagrhe vadan/3. ^ 

S,mhe^ bhojyamej^< budm S cagnimarm/ 

Situ— 
s.'iss"— "r"" ■" 

vasah/Book 12, Appendix 31, lines 1-7, 18 • 

33 tatas caiva punargatvd sviyo dharmah 

mem kalir yd vatsa ma myd punah/^ 

prahUyatam/sisyais / iadmljmparo nitym galim 

tba^addhamo «.n" As in Ihe case of .he 

prdpsyasi mamakim //SP ^ Buddhism and 

Parana (above, note 32), this text 

Jainism. ^ Upin„c’ served a function equivalent to 

36 In practice, the Buddhist gre g Mahayana Buddhism 

that of Puranic gods. to 
produced an extensive body 
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literature, of which this text forms a part. For a discussion on the con¬ 
flict between the cults of Avalokitesvara and Mahesvara (Siva), see 
Deshpande 1997:457-460. 

” bhavi^asi tvam mahesvarah kaliyuge pratipanne / kastasattvadhdtusamut- 
panna ddideva dkhydyase srastdram kartdram/te sarvasattvd bodhimdrgena 
viprahind bhavisyanti ya Idrsaprthagjanesu sattveyu sdrnkathyam kurvanti // 
Kdrandavyuha 4, in Vaidya 1961:265. 

Gitagovinda 1.13. The Devi Bhdgavata Purdna (10.5.13-14), which is 
practically contemporaneous with Jayadeva, has a very similar positive 
description. So does the Padma (7.6.188), although this Purana attacks 
Buddhism elsewhere (see below, note 59). The moral ambiguity of the 
Buddha as avatdra of Visnu has been the subject of much scholarly 
discussion. For a long analysis of the Buddha avatdra, including pri¬ 
mary and secondary references, see O’Flaherty [1976] 1980, Chapter 7 
(pp. 174-211), “The Cormption of Demons and Men: The False Ava¬ 
tar.” 

39 »T*i_ 

The dsrama system itself provided another way of solving the conflict, 
especially with respect to the contrast between life within society (his¬ 
torical time) and renunciation (personal time). But Olivelle (1993:96, 
100) is probably right in concluding that this did not happen as a de¬ 
fensive reaction by ‘conservative’ brdhmanas, as usually assumed, but, 
instead, as an attempt by ‘liberal’ brdhmanas to make dharma more in¬ 
clusive. For the relationship between the yuga theory and the dsrama 
system, particularly regarding renunciation, see Olivelle 1993: 234-237. 

For the difficulties in dating the Dharma Sastras see Lingat 1973:123- 
132. 

‘ Pardsara Smrti 1.22-24. The text states at the outset (1.2 ff.) that it 
will expound the dharma established for mankind in the Kali Yuga. 
Kane 1962:1266-1274. 

The dates are Kane’s estimates (1946:968). For a detailed description 
44 ^ ^^ivarjyas see Kane 1946:926-968. 

See Lingat 1973:193, and 1962:11-12. Medhatithi glosses “dharma” in 
1.85 as “quality,” guna. 

45 ^ ^ 

'-'r: by reciting/repeating [the name of] Kesava,” dhydyan krte yaja>^ 
yajnais tretdydm dvdpare 'rcayan / yaddpnoti taddpnoti kalau sarnkirty<^ 
kesava// Visnu Purdna 6.2.17. The dates for the Puranas are approxi¬ 
mate; for a survey of different opinions see L. Rocher 1986. 
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krte yad dhydyato visnum tretaydin yajato makhaih / dvapare paricaryaydin 
kalau tad dhari kirtandt// Bhdgavata Purdna 12.3.52. 

BhP 11.5.35. 

yadd yadd hi dharmasya gldnir bhavati bhdrata / abhyutthdnam adharma- 
sya taddtindnam srjdmy ahani // paritrdndya sddhundtn vinasaya ca 
duskrtdm / dhannasainsthdpandrthdya sambhavdmi yuge yuge // BhG 4.7-8 
(Mbh 6.26.7-8). 

It is important to remember that the expression yuge yuge. is attested 
already in the Rg Veda^ where it probably means ‘in every generation, 
or ‘in every age,’ in a general way. In the RV it is employed for indi¬ 
cating—or asking for—the constant presence of a certain god, the im¬ 
plication being that these gods should always be accessible to mankind. 
And this is precisely the import of Krsna’s statement, he is assuring his 
followers of his presence whenever it is required. So, Krsna could ve^ 
well be using an old expression simply to say that he is always within 
reach, without any intended reference to the yugas. Even Aurobindo 
(1970-1972, vol. 22, Letters on Yoga:405) thought the expression was 
used in the BhG in a general, non-technical sense. There are six occur¬ 
rences of yuge yuge in the RV: 1.139.8 (to the Maruts); 3.26.3, 6.8.5, 
6.15.8 (to Agni); 6.36.5 (to Indra); and 10.94.12, which refers to the 
endurance of the ‘fathers’ of the ritual pressing stones, that is, the 
mountains. Of these six, RV 1.139.8 is repeated in Atharva Veda ^ 
20.67.2, and RV 6.15.8 is repeated in Sdrtia Veda 2.918 (2.7.2.34). It 
may be significant that the Sdma was considered to be the best Veda 
by Krsna and his audience, according to BhG 10.22 {Mbh 6.32.22). 

Note also, as has been pointed out by van Buitenen (1981:28), that in 
the Gitd there is no mention of Krsna being an inc 2 U*nation of Visnu. 
The same is the case with Parasur^a and Krsna in the Yuga Purdna 
(Mitchiner 1986:47). 

Majumdar 1969:169, 171. 

VP 6.2.34, 39-40; see also 6.1.60. Medhatithi, the conunentator of the 
Mdnava Dharma Sdstra, points out that each of the successive dharmas 
prescribed by Manu for the different yugas requires less effort than its 
predecessor, in accordance with the declining capacities of human be¬ 
ings as the yugas advance (Medhatithi, on MDh^ 1.86). 

BhP 11.5.36-38. 

For the reference, see above. Chapter 4, note 42. 
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” McLeod 1995:456-458. 

Vdni 32.1/4 (see also 84, refrain), in Callewaert and Friedlander 
1992:121. See also Schaller 1993:133-134. 

Although Vaudeville (1987:27) suggests that nirguna should here 
rather be construed as “beyond the three gunas,” and points out that the 
Sants often come close to the idea of a personal divinity, possibly im- 
der Vaisnava influence. 

An indication of how widespread this notion was to become (i.e. the 
notion that the Kali Yuga is a time when less effort is required) can be 
seen in the following words of M. K. Gandhi with reference to his call 
for spinning and weaving as a means of protest: “In this Kali Yuga, 
you get more fruit for less work. It is an easy dharma to spin and 
weave, whereby you can achieve your objective and reach the goal,” 
“Speech at Wardha,” 1940, Collected Works vol. 79:278. 

daitydndrti ndsandrthdya vi^nund buddharupind / bauddhaidstram asat 
proktam nagnanilapatddikam // mdydvddam asac chdstrant pracchannatn 
bauddha [sic] ucyate / mayaiva kathitatp devi kalau brdhmanarapipd // PP 
6.236.6-7. These verses are part of a two-chapter section (6.235-236) 
that surely constitutes one of the most fiercely sectarian statements to 
be found in the Puranas. These two chapters are probably more recent 
than the rest of the text by as much as a few centuries (Hazra [1975] 
1987:126). Visnu’s and Siva’s actions are said to be part of an elabo¬ 
rate celestial conspiracy meant to destroy all the demons; which is to 
say all non-Vaisnavas. Siva is instructed by Visnu—the Supreme 
God—to incarnate as different people and teach all the doctrines 
deemed unacceptable by the Puranic composer. The text expressly tar¬ 
gets Saiva traditions like the Pasupatas; the materialist Carvakas; and 
the schools of Vaisesika, Nyaya, Purva Mimarnsa, Sarnkhya and 
Vedwta. It also rates the Pur^as and the Smrtis as either conducive to 
liberation, heaven, or hell. Predictably, the Puranas that lead to libera¬ 
tion are all Vaisnava: the Vifrtu, the Ndradiya, the Bhdgavata, the 
Garuda, the Vardha, and the Padma itself. 

“ O’Flaherty [1976] 1980:208-209. 

O’Flaherty [1976] 1980:209-210. See also Sheridan 1992:112-113. 
Hazra (above, note 59) suggests that the Padma Purdno attack on 
Sankara and others could have been added by Madhva’s followers. 

“ In this way, these two ‘negative’ doctrines of the Kali Yuga—Bud¬ 
dhism and Sankara’s mdydvdda—axe> easily disposed of. See the Cai- 
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tanyacaritdmrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja Gosvami (16th century), Adi- 
Lila, 7.108-134, as translated and commented on by Bhaktivedanta 
Swami (1973:91-129). For the Swami’s ‘emergency’ explanation, see 
Bhaktivedanta 1982:156. According to one of his disciples, Bhaktive¬ 
danta Swami wrote commentaries on the Bhdgavata Parana and the 
Bhagavad Gita in order to destroy “the demoniac ignorance of this age” 
(Lokanath Swami, in Dasa & Dasa 1996:11). 

“ Karma Parana 1.26.7-16; see also 1.28.42. According to Hazra ([1975] 
1987:58), the KP was originally a Vaisnava Pancaratra text that was 
later appropriated by the Saiva Pasupatas. 

KP 1.27.18-19. 

kalaa radro mahadevo lokdndm isvarah parah / na devatd bhaven nrndm 
devatdndffi ca daivatam// KP 1.28.32. 

“ KP 1.28.37. See also note 36, above, and the discussion it refers to. 

KP 1.27.17. This list coincides with the Vdya Pardna (1.8.64). See also 
Patil [1946] 1973:77. 

prdpte kaldv ahaha dastatare ca kdle na tvdni bhajanti manujd nana 
vahcitds te / dhurtaih pardrtacatarair harisankardndtji sevdpardi ca vihitds 
tava nirmitdndm// DBhP 5.19.12. 

DBhP 6.11.56-57. 

™ DBhP 6.11.41. 

DBhP 6.11.42. 

See Lorenzen 1987:110-111. 

Bijak, Sabda, 11; Hess and Singh 1983:47. Kabir also establishes him¬ 
self as supreme in the four yugas: “Kabir's is the true word: look in 
your hearts and think. They strain their brains, but don't imderstand, 
though I've said it for four ages.” Bijak, SakhI, 74; translated by Hess 
and Singh 1983:96-97. Kabir’s followers even turned him into a 
Purana-style avatdra that incarnated in every yuga, see Thukral 
1995:223. 

As reported by Eck 1983:159-160. 

Ibid.:219-220. See also the Karma Pardna 1.35.37. 

dhydnarti krte mok^ahetas tretdydrfi tac caiva tapafy / dvdpare tad dvayattt 
yajndh kalaa gahgaiva kevalam//Skanda Pardna 4.27.19 (KasI Khanka)* 

The Karma Pardrta (1.27.10) prescribes going to Varanasi during the 
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Kali Yuga to atone for one s misdeeds. 

Emdl 1993:163. The Goddess takes on different local forms, inci^^. 
some of recent creation such as Vaisno Devi and Santosi Ma. Pof 
connection with the yugas see Emdl:40-42, 130-131, 138, I 45 ^i^ 

also the reference to Khir Bhavani, below, note 126. 

Lutgendorf 1994:230, 217. 

See Padma Parana 6.193.11 ff. This is part of a long section 
6.193-198) that extols Krsna, bhakti and the Bhdgavata Purdna as 
means of salvation in the Kali Yuga. 

81 , , . - 

Krte srutyukta dcdras tretayam smrtisambhavah / dvdpare tu purdiiQf.^ 
[sic] kalaudgama [sic] kevalam// Quoted by Avalon [ 1913 ] 1972:1 
tro.), who, however, does not provide the exact reference (and I 
not been able to trace it). Acdra is here the equivalent of dhantia. 'j,, ^ 
Mahdnirvdna Tantra (1, passim) deals with this in detail; see Aval ^ 
[1913] 1972:5-14. I have taken the date of the Kuldrnava from 
driaan 1979:11; who gets it from Gunnar Carlstedt Studier i Kularna^ ' 
tantra, 1974. ’ 

82 

^ahdnirvdna Tantra 2.3-9; in Avalon [1913] 1972T5-16- 
AfT 4.68-69; in Avalon [1913] 1972:54. 

Avalon 1978:40. For a lengthy discussion on yuga sdstra see ibid .:35 


According to R. Rocher, “A feature of [igth century British] orienta 
St scholamhip that had a profound impact on government was its 
motion of the distant past as normative. This notion was bom of th 

theTnH^'‘‘'p°‘^ European Enlightenment an 

fte Indian Puranic tradition, both of which conceived the world to hav 

226 2 ?iT 1 deterioration” (R. Rocher 1993:242; see als 

theme of m r (1988:60): “India thus illustrates th 

alism a themrth^f !, through superstition and ritv 

lightenmern^ Popularity among thinkers of the Er 

Christianity, of course, is here meant to include the Hebrew Bible. 

^■^w, roriXs'-'*- 

[>9371 1970. His on thes 

Kramrisch r T ““'"“<1 many subsequent occult writer 

» her well known work The Hindu Temple ([1946] 197( 
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1:36-37), uncritically accepts Guenon’s assertion that the yuga 
j^gory is based on the precession of the equinoxes. For the other 
^^thors see Steiner 1971, Phaure 1973, and Georgel 1976. According to 
^jgjner, the Kali yuga ended around the beginning of the 20th century, 
^lien he began his public teaching (see Ahem 1984: 108, 127-128, 

l30)- 

1988:210-211. Roy (c.1774-1833) was the founder of the 
grahmo Samaj. On the important role played by the Kali (Koli) yuga 
jjgjxie in the popular culture of 19th century Bengal, see Sarkar 
1 989:6, 33-46. For its importance in the Tamil Jagir society of the late 
igth century, and its combination with millennial notions by some 
^fitish administrators of the time, see Irschick 1994:70-72. 

gO See pp. 40, 80, 97. In fact, the second chapter of the novel is called 
jCalyug- 

oi Dalrymple [1998] 2000:25. This same brdhmam voiced his intense 
rear of the situation after the massacre, and is quoted as having said 
,he following about the perpetrators: “These low people are enjoying 
Lhat has happened. They have grown fat and behave like they are 
grahmins... “The lower castes are rising up. Everything is a mg 
nart ” (ibid 24 25). This echoes the complaints detailed in t e 
Sdiya section of L MahdhHdrata (see Chapter 3 , above where the 
reversal of class roles is one of the mam symptoms y 

yuganta. 

92 palrymple [1998] 2000:11. 

93 Babb 1986:44-45. The movement was apparently foun e m e 

century (ibid.: 17). . 

,4 AS had earlier been the case with Yudhisthira’s qu^ttot. to 
candeya In the Mahdbharma. and with the predtcUotB of the y«so 
(see above. Chapter 3). There, as here, I referred to a shtft ,n 

emphasis. . ,, , 

samS ayego, Chopra i993:53. See aiso the reference to Btrsa Mnn a, 
above, note 28. 

96 Babb 1986:113 ff. , ^ . 

97 interestingly, yea^So one 

^"sJy^St Ynht“war is right in ascribing the Pnrapic caicuiattons 
to scholars of the Kali Yuga! 
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Again, whether he is aware of it or not, Yukteswar is recycling 
ideas here. The cosmic cycle is viewed by Jainism as divided into 
ascending and a descending half (utsarpini and avasarpini), and 
ideas probably influenced the Gupta astronomer Aryabhata (5th~5j^ 
centuries), who also divided the mahayuga into two halves bearin^ 
these same names (Aryabhatiya 3.9, in Shukla and Sarma 1976:39^ 
Also, a Buddhist version of the yugas posits an ascending progression 
of the four yugas after the descending series, just like in Yukteswar’ 
system (see Jacobi [1908] 1964:202; and de la Vallee Poussin [1908^ 
1964:189). This division of the cycle into an ascending and a de! 
scending half is, in turn, no doubt based on the Vedic tradition of dj.. 
viding the three main astronomical cycles—the day, the year and the 
lunar month—in such a way. For a long discussion, see Gonzalez-Rei.. 
mann 1988:43-53; 112-116. Aryabhata also considered the four yugas 
to be of equal length, thus ignoring the 4-3-2-1 sequence established by 
the names of the dice throws. 

99 X 

Yukteswar 1963:vii-xxii. 

100 

Vivekananda 1948-1951, vol. 6:295, 302. This establishes an inter¬ 
esting symmetry with the Puranic tradition that Krsna's death marked 
the beginning of the Kali Yuga. 

Ibid.:158-159. 

Ibid.:302-303. 

Ibid.:158, 417-418, 420. 

Ibid.: 157. 

In addition to the above references, see also vol. 3:111-112; vol. 
5:304-305. We can also mention Rama Coomaraswamy (1996:111, 
113), the son of A.K. Coomaraswamy, who writes of the approaching 
jnd of the Kali Yuga without elaborating on the subject. 

'^“...Too much weight need not be put on the exact figures about the 
Yugas in the Purana ... the mathematical calculations are not the im¬ 
portant element,” Aurobindo 1970-1972 vol 22 Letters on Yoga:403. 

Ibid. 

109 16, The Supramental Manifestation-All. 

Amobindo vol. 1 , Bande Mataram :902 (written in 1908 ), and vol. 27, 
Supp[ement:432 (written in 1913 '>) ^wnuen 
no . 

Aurobindo vol. 17, TheHourofGod-.l22. 
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" Aurobindo, vol. 2, Karmayogin:\2. For more relevant passages see 
vol. 17: 167, 255; vol. 18:635; vol. 20:24-25; vol. 26:370; and vol. 
27:472, 475-476. 

“Speech at Bhagini Samaj,” Collected Works, vol. 19:15. Note that 
Gandhi here seems to imply that the yugas apply only to India, as did 
early texts. 

Ibid. 
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•’ “Letter to Vithaldas Jerajani,” Collected Works vol. 81:115-116. In 
1921 he had written: “I do not anticipate a time in India or the world 
when all will be followers of ahimsa. Police there will be even in Satya 
Yuga. But I do contemplate a time, when in India we shall rely less on 
brute force and more on soul force, when the Brahman in man will 
hold supremacy,” “Notes,” Collected Works vol. 23:185. 

According to Sarda (1968:37), Virjananda said the followmg to Day- 
ananda- “...the Sanskrit is divisible into two penods, the Ante-Maha- 
bharala and the Post-Mahabharata. The dectrin« emWted m the 
Ante-Mahabharata Litetature clearly indicate the tag 
spiritual moral and inlellectual greatness reached in ancient timK by 
the Ary^,. In the Post-Mahabharata period, however, the study of those 
works has been neglected; and intensely 

men have wrillen books, the study of which has brought to nun the 

cause of Dharma.” See also Jordens 1978.36 

Karve (1969-230, 238-239) also criticizes ^ost-Mahdbharata Hmdu- 
is.arve , rontrasts the realism and 

ism, although on different bhakti literature 

harshness of the Epic style to the romanticized, mam y 

of later times; "the hard outline of ^ 

place was erealed a le MahePIt"® period why did 

ways lived happily ever after... After tne 

all literature become so soggy with sentiment. 

■r Tagore 1921:431. See also Tagore Ttu^? 

Singf taThls dal' o'Tn'ew era when man shall discover his soul 
in the spirilual unity of all human beings, 
t. This curious reading of the 

the text. See Appendix F for p„™«a. 

translation of a relevant passage from the Branmava 
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cle of creation and destruction. According to Dada Lekhraj, the Mahd- 
bhdrata describes the end of the world at the closing of the previous 
four yugas (Babb 1986:125-126). In other words, it deals with the 
yuganta, in the Epic sense of the word. 

An interesting case of influence by the Theosophical Society and, 
particularly, the writings of its founder, H. Blavatsky, is the early 20th 
century Russian artist and Himalayan explorer Nicholas Roerich, whose 
wife translated Blavatsky’s The Secret Doctrine into Russian (Decter 
1989:107). In his book Himalayas: Abode of Lights Roerich quotes the 
Puranas and writes with enthusiasm of the imminent arrival of the 
Satya Yuga and the appearance of Kalkin, or his Buddhist equivalent, 
Maitreya (Roerich 1947:64-70, 157). The idea of a coming savior— 
symbolized not only by Kalkin or Maitreya, but also by parallel 
expectations in other religions—is one of the most prevalent themes of 
his paintings and poetry. Besides being an accomplished painter, 
Roerich designed sets and costumes for stage performances of operas, 
ballets and plays by composers such as Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Lope de Vega, Ibsen, Maeterlinck and Stravinsky (Decter 1989:71-93). 
Among the interesting anecdotal details about Roerich: it was 
apparently his idea to include the symbol of the Great Pyramid on the 
U S. dollar bill; he made the suggestion in 1934 to then U.S. Secretary 
12 ^ Henry Wallace, a follower of Roerich’s ideas (ibid.:!34). 

We are on the threshold of a new age in which enlightenment...is 
increasingly guiding the destiny of human life... The age of ignorance 
IS receding, and the sunshine of the Age of Enlightenment is on its 
way to bring fulfillment to the noblest aspirations of mankind,” Ma- 
* ahesh Yogi 1978.4. Although the Maharishi avoids the terms 
t ^ A there is no doubt that is what he is referring 

H t” crops will be abun- 

an ^ ’ inside cover), is unmistakable yuga terminology, 

ears ear ler, Meher Baba (1894-1969) had spoken in similar terms 
700 ^ unianity. In 1954 he proclaimed that he would inaugurate 
« year period at the end of which he would return and, by then, 
materia istic tendencies will be automatically transmuted into spiritual 
onging, and the feeling of equality in spiritual brotherhood will pre¬ 
vail” (Final Declaration, 1954; in Kalchuri, Vols. 13 & 14, 1998: 

Meher Baba also said that he (like Krsna) is bom age after age 
(ibid.). To his disciples, he is Kalkin. 

One of the most recent examples is the movement of the followers of 
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Kalki Bhagavan (considered to be Kalkin). The new age is said to have 
started in 1995, but will only be fully realized in 2012 (Narayanan 
1998). Two other well-known twentieth centiuy Indian spiritual teach¬ 
ers associated by their disciples with the beginning of a new age are 
Swami Sivananda (1887-1963) (see Gyan 1980:167) and Anandamayi 
Ma (1896-1982) (see Ganguly 1996:37). 

This, of course, is true of most millenarian movements. 

Note, however, that a booklet describing the 1989 centenary celebra¬ 
tion of the birth of the founder of the powerful right-wing Hindu 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh, bears the title Heralding a new Era, 
while, at the other end of the political spectrum, the official publication 
of the Maharashtra Council of the Communist Party of India had been 
named, since 1954, Yugantara, “The New Age.” Similarly, the monthly 
Bhavan's Journal, in a 1977 issue, put the Gandhian politician J. P. 
Narayan on its cover and ran an editorial entitled “Jayaprakashji, Mes¬ 
siah of a Morning Yugasandhya.” 

So Iyer (1973:375; see also p. 39): “His [Gandhi's] political vision 
was ultimately based upon the classical Indian myth of Rama Rajya, the 
ideal polity, ascribed to Satya Yuga or Krita Yuga, the Golden Age...” 
For an attempt to explain what rdmrdj meant to Gandhi in practice, see 
Harris 1998. 

See Pollock 1993:273 ff, Lutgendorf 1991:371-392, and Lutgendorf 
1995. See also above. Chapter 4. For the importance of the 
rdmardjyalrdmrdj theme in a peasant uprising of the early 1920s, see 
Pandey 1988:258-264. And for a combination of the same theme with 
the cult of the Kashmiri goddess Khir BhavanI in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, see Wangu 1992:157, 160. KhIr Bhavani is said to 
put an end to all hardships in the Kali Yuga. 



Conclusions 


Throughout the preceding chapters we have examined relevant 
passages from the Mahdbhdrata in an attempt to determine, as far 
as the evidence allows, what the relationship is between the yuga 
theory and the Epic. After considering the internal evidence, as 
well as some relevant external sources, we can conclude that the 
yuga theory is a relatively late addition to the poem. Therefore, 
attempts at explaining essential elements of the narrative based on 
the assumption that the Epic story was built around this theory 
are fallacious. I have argued that the Epic story lent itself to be¬ 
ing incorporated into the theory for various reasons and that, 
conversely, certain elements of the epic story could be more eas- 

ily accepted if they were justified by reading them from the per- 
spective of the yugas. 

Not only traditional Hindu readings of the Epic have taken for 
granted an intimate association of the yuga theory and the story 
o t Q Mahabhdrata, so have most modem scholars, who tend to 
view uranic and epic texts as belonging to the same cultural and 
re igious background, and who, therefore, tend to interpret the 
epics ased on the Puranas. While there is unquestionably a close 
connection between Puranic and epic literature, there are also sig- 
ni leant differences, and it is not always easy to disengage one 
from the other. In the case of the yugas, it is clear that there has 
been a tendency on the part of scholars to superimpose the 
Puranic tradition s assumptions about the yugas and the epics 
onto the texts themselves, particularly when it comes to placing 
the great war of the Bharatas at the beginning of the Kali Yuga. 

There is, of course, also a textual reason for this, as the Mahd- 
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bhdrata itself includes passages that make this connection, and it 
contains others that have been too easily construed as doing so. 
On closer inspection, however, these passages appear either to be 
late additions or to have a different meaning. 

I will briefly summarize the main conclusions reached through¬ 
out this work, and arrange them according to two criteria: 1) the 
need to look carefully at the meaning of certain key terms in the 
Epic, and, 2) the importance of taking into consideration the his¬ 
torical period of both the Epic’s composition and the emergence 
of the yuga theory. In addition, I will outline the conclusions 
reached in the last chapter, which deals with the later impact of 
the theory and its appropriation by different sectarian traditions. 

The Usage of Key Terms 

A major concern in the previous chapters was to try to establish 
what the common usage of several key terms was at the time of 
the Epic’s composition and, therefore, within the text itself. After 
a careful look at the context in which many of the terms are used 
it is evident that the meanings of yuga, yuganta, Ara/i, krta^ and 
even Kali Yuga and Krta Yuga, cannot be taken for granted. 
More specifically, one should not assume that these terms can be 
interpreted through the lens of the Puranic theory of the yugas. 

The term yuga is used with different meanings in the Mahd- 
bhdrata, the earliest of which is probably an unspecified long pe¬ 
riod of time.* It is also used in a somewhat more restricted sense 
to indicate a cycle of creation and destruction, and, as it acquires 
an even more technical connotation, it is employed to refer to 
each one of the four cosmic yugas. These four yugas taken to¬ 
gether make up a larger cycle that is, itself, also called a yuga. 
Similarly, the compound word yuganta, the end of the yuga, usu¬ 
ally means ‘the end of the world’ in a vague, general way, much 
in the manner that the English expression does. In the Epic, 
yuganta is often synonymous with what would later be called 
kalpanta, the end of the kalpa, the time when the entire universe 
is destroyed; but it is by no means clear that when yuganta is 
mentioned the existence of a chronologically defined cycle is to 
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be assumed. Significantly, yuganta is very rarely used in the Epic 
to refer to the end of any particular yuga, such as Treta or 
Dvapara. 

There is a somewhat different, and more precisely defined, use 
of yuganta in Book Three, during Yudhisthira’s conversation with 
Markandeya. In this case, yuganta is clearly the end of the four 
yugas and, most importantly, it refers not to a cosmic catastrophe, 
but to a social and religious one. The yuganta is here a period 
when the brahmanical rules of dharma are not followed and the 
orderly functioning of society is threatened by different forces. 
This section is a reflection of the concerns of the brahmanical 
establishment at a difficult time in its history, and it appears to 
have been grafted onto the Epic without much regard for whether 
or not it would be consistent with the narrative. 

As for kali, this term has a special importance in the Mahd- 
bharata. Its primary meaning in the Epic has nothing to do with 
the yugas but, instead, refers to misfortune, conflict, the worst of 
something, the losing dice throw, and even destruction. Its oppo¬ 
site, kna, predictably means good luck, the best of something, 
and the winning throw. All of these meanings for both terms are 
confirmed by the Buddhist Pali Canon, which belongs in ap- 
same historical period as the composition of the 
Ma^bharata-. the last centuries B.c.E. and the early centuries C.E. 

e ave seen how these meanings of kali are relevant to the 
tpic, to the extent that, in a sense, kali defines the poem. In fact, 

IS pro a ly precisely because the term kali was such an ade- 
e a jective for the Epic that it was only natural to consider 
the time when the story took place to have been a kali time, that 
IS, a kah yuga.’ By opposition, any idealized perfect time can be 
described as a km period, a 'kna yuga.’ A kali yuga is a time of 
strife, while a km yuga is one of prosperity. Whereas at the time 
of the confrontation described in the Epic there was kali all 
around, which is to say there was serious conflict, dissension, and 
strife, by contrast, some years earlier, during Bhisma’s regency, a 
krta atmosphere had prevailed even in the outlying areas of the 
kingdom, prompting the poet to refer to that period as a 'km 
yuga. Even in the passages that maintain that the king creates 
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the yuga by his behavior—and these sections mention all four 
yugas—this statement should be understood primarily as a meta¬ 
phor. 

There are, to be sure, references to the yuga theory in the Epic, 
but it must be borne in mind that the theory was at a formative 
stage at the time of the poem’s composition. It is, for the most 
part, in the later strata of the poem that the yuga theory appears, 
and its appearance is closely connected with the Vaisnava appro¬ 
priation of the poem, an appropriation that was accomplished 
largely via the doctrine of avatdras, which, in turn, became 
closely related to the yuga theory. The plot of the Mahdbhdrata 
was not informed by the yuga theory; the evidence suggests that 
the theory of the yugas was only later, and probably gradually, 
incorporated into the Epic. It is also possible that the theory de¬ 
veloped, to a large extent, within the body of the poem. The pro¬ 
cess of assimilation was made easier by the fact that the destruc¬ 
tive power of time played such an important part in the poem; if 
time was to blame for the tragic events portrayed in the Epic, it 
was an easy transition to place the blame on the emerging theory 
of yugas for, after all, the yugas are one of time’s specific mani¬ 
festations. 

Once the Mahdbhdrata and the yuga theory were connected, 
they reinforced each other and were later seen as inseparable. The 
yuga theory not only became important to the Epic but it also 
became a permanent feature of Hinduism, for which the idea that 
the world is immersed in the Kali Yuga would become the focal 
point of the system of cosmic ages and would play a major role. 
The prominent status attained by the yuga theory in Hinduism 
was, to a large extent, due to its connection with the poem. Con¬ 
versely, some aspects of the theory were probably strongly influ¬ 
enced by the Epic, such as the descending numerical sequence of 
the yugas that is based on the dice throws, which play such a 
crucial role in the Epic. We know there were other numerical ar¬ 
rangements associated with the yugas, such as the decimal one 
used by the Yuga Purdna; however, the sequence based on the 
dice throws was to become the one sanctioned by brahmanic 
authority in the Puranas and the Dharma Sastras. 
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As for placing the action at the beginning of the Kali Yuga, we 
have established that the internal evidence for this is, at best, 
weak and meager. The few references that do so are probably 
late, and are either part of the Vaisnava appropriation of the text, 
or they reflect a later need to account for the perceived unaccept¬ 
able behavior of the epic heroes. 

The Historical Context 

Another concern of this work has been an attempt to understand 
how some aspects of the historical period in which the yuga the¬ 
ory and the Mahabharata took shape influenced their formation. 

In general terms, much of the new religious thought of the 
time centered around the transitory nature of worldly existence, 
and the inevitability of death. This, in turn, painted a picture of 
the world as a place of suffering and hardship, a place of bond¬ 
age from which one sought to be freed by one method or another. 
For the nascent Buddhism, the depiction of the world as a place 
of suffering was of central importance, but such a portrayal was 
also strongly present in brahmanical circles, as is made clear by 
some Upanisads and the foundational texts of the classical sys¬ 
tems of Yoga and Sarnkhya.^ The irresistible power of time as the 
main agent of both human and cosmic destruction played a major 
role -in these ideas. It is, therefore, not surprising that different 
systems of cosmogony should arise at this time proclaiming that 
humanity was at a low point in its history. Jainism, Buddhism 
and Hinduism would all agree on this, although the specifics 
would vary from one system to another. The idea of a kali yuga, 
a kali period in history, could easily be accepted. 

But for the brahmanical establishment there were also other 
concerns that went beyond a reflection on the nature of human 
existence and the role played in it by suffering and death. There 
were also more pragmatic worries, as it was not only from a re¬ 
ligious or even a philosophical perspective that the times were 
bad. There were important social changes taking place that threat¬ 
ened the status of the brahmanical establishment, its social insti¬ 
tutions, its ritual tradition, and its mythology. Late Vedic litera- 
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ture already shows signs of disappointment with the condition of 
Vedic learning, and some texts complain about the degraded state 
of society and the impossibility of following dharma in the same 
way the ancient sages did.^ 

Against this background, the invasions of obviously non-brah- 
manical foreign rulers and the alarming growth of non-brahmani- 
cal movements seemed to portend a crisis of eschatological pro¬ 
portions. They appeared to signal the end of the rule of 
brahmanical dharma, with its social structure determined by varna 
and dsrama. It is in descriptions of this ‘end of the (br ahmani cal 
social and moral) world,’ that the term yuganta, as found in the 
Markandeya section of the Mahdbhdrata, is used with a meaning 
that differs from the one it carries in the rest of the Epic. We 
must also bear in mind that the Epic story is used as a vehicle for 
promoting the need to uphold dharma and have a properly func¬ 
tioning dharmic society. 

After the Mahdbhdrata 

The idea of a gradually decaying society found a more precise 
expression in the theory of the yugas. If the Kali Yuga became 
the perfect image for explaining the decadent present while ideal 
earlier times were embodied in descriptions of the Krta Yuga, the 
fourfold sequence of the dice throws added precision by including 
two intermediate stages between Krta and Kali, namely Treta and 
Dvapara. The result is a numerical descending scale that goes 
from best to worst. 

This later developed into the idea that a different dharma is 
best suited for each yuga, requiring a progressively diminishing 
effort in accordance with the correspondingly diminished capaci¬ 
ties of people. The idea of a clearly determined yuga dharma, a 
concept that is largely absent from the Epic, gained importance in 
the post-epic period as a means of legitimizing the contrast be¬ 
tween current and ancient, particularly Vedic, customs and prac¬ 
tices. In the following centuries, yuga dharma would also become 
a powerful sectarian tool for asserting the superiority of a par¬ 
ticular religious path, be it a certain form of Vaisnavism, Saivism, 
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Goddess worship, Tantrism, or even a non-brahmanical move¬ 
ment. 

There is a further element that has largely escaped notice, but 
which is important for understanding the role the yuga theory 
plays in the Epic, particularly in the Markandeya section. That is 
the possibility that the crisis faced by the brahmanical establish¬ 
ment in the last centuries B.C.E. and the early centuries c.E. was 
interpreted, by that same establishment, as being caused by the 
approaching end of a cycle of four yugas and, consequently, con¬ 
stituted a sign of the imminent arrival of a new Krta Yuga. How¬ 
ever, as time passed and it became evident that a golden age of 
dharma was not beginning, these hopeful expectations faded and 
the arrival of the golden age was pushed far into the distant fu¬ 
ture. “ In its place, the overpowering presence of the Kali Yuga 
was generally acknowledged and it became, as stated above, a 
fundamental tenet of Hindu tradition. 

The bleak prospect of living in a dark yuga was sometimes 
partially countered by positing the Kali Yuga as the best yuga 
because it allowed easier access to spiritual liberation, or by say¬ 
ing that its negative influences could be neutralized under certain 
circumstances. In the twentieth century, however, many attempts 
were made to put aside the Puranic chronology of the yugas or to 
reinterpret it in order to announce the arrival of a new Krta Yuga, 
thus effectively re-activating the hopeful expectations evinced in 
the Markandeya section of the Mahabharata. The yuga theory re¬ 
mains a current and vital element of many modem Hindu move¬ 
ments, and it also holds a prominent place among today’s mille- 
narian and New Age expectations worldwide. 

Notes 

I am here only concerned with the meanings of yuga that have to do 
with time. The term also has other definitions. 

2 

The well-known Buddhist expression that everything is suffering or 
pain, duhkha, requires no further comment. The term duhkha is used 
with similar intentions in the Yoga Sutra of Patanjali (2.15-16), and in 
Isvarakrsna’s Sdmkhya Kdrikd (1). For the Upanisads, see especially the 
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niya 1.3-4; the earlier Chdndogya (7.1.3) uses the equivalent 

(1993:255, note 49) points to three significant textual refer- 
this regard: Yaska’s Nirukta (1.20), the Dharma Sutra of 
n 31 and that of Apastamba (2.13.7-9). These passages make 
of-he yugas. . ., 

^0 ’ ^hat happened in early Christianity, withm the gospels 

^ L The second coming of Jesus and the consequent amval of 
of God, which were supposed to be imminent after his 
j-e reinterpreted and postponed until an unspecified later time 
it became clear that they would not happen in the lifetime 
5 disciples. See Fredriksen 1988, Chapter 9, “Between the 

^^s^J^ectionand the Parousia.” 






Appendix A 


Description of the Yugas in the Section 

on Cosmology 


Mahdbharata 6 . 11 . 1-14 


Dhrtarastra asks: 

1. [Tell me] bard, about the duration of life, and about the good 
and bad rewards in this land of the Bharatas, as well as in [the 
land of] Haimavat. 

2. Tell me in detail about the future, the past, and the present, 
Sainjaya; also tell me about [the land called] Harivar$a. 

Samjaya replies: 

3. In the land of the Bharatas there are four yugas, best of the 
Bharatas: Kita, Treta, Dvapara and Pusya (Kali), O strengthener 
of the Kurus! 

4. The first yuga is called Krta, then [comes] the Treta Yuga, 
King; when the Dvapara wanes, Ptisya begins. 

5. Four thousand years, best of the Kurus, is the calculated 
length of life in the Krta Yuga, O best of kings! 

6. Then, three thousand in Treta, King, and two thousand in 
Dvapara, with one hundred being the case now.' 

7. There is no established length for life in this Pu§ya, best of 
the Bharatas, here people [even] die in the womb or at birth- 
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8. Very strong and noble people, endowed with the quality of 
procreation, were bom in Krta, King, as were great ascetic 
sages. 

9. People of great energy, magnanimous, followers of dharma, 
tmthful, were bom in the Krta Yuga, King, and wealthy and 
handsome people. 

10. Long-lived, heroic, brave ksatriyas are bom in Treta; they 
are the best of archers in battle, they are universal monarchs. 

11. People of every cast are bom during Dvapara, great King, 
they have great energy, are very brave, and they are ready to 
kill each other. 

12. Irascible men of little vigor, King, are bom in Pusya, they 
are greedy and they are liars, Bharata! 

13. Envy, conceit, anger, deceit, and calumny become [charac¬ 
teristic] of human beings in Pusya; so do passion and greed, O 
Bharata! 

14. This is the trailing end, King, of this Dvapara,^ O ruler of 
men! Haimavat is superior [to Bharatavarsa] in [terms of] quali¬ 
ties; Harivarsa is [even] better than that (Haimavat). 

Sanskrit Text 

dhrtarastra uvaca / 

1. bharatasyasya varsasya tatha haimavatasya ca / 
pramanam ayusah suta phalarn capi subhasubham // 

2. agatam atikr^tam vartam^am ca samjaya / 
acaksva me vistarena harivarsain tathaiva ca // 

samjaya uvaca / 

3. catvari bharate varse yugani bharatarsabha / 
krtam treta dvaparain ca pusyarn ca kiumvardhana // 

4. purvain krtayugam nama tatas tretayugam vibho / 
samksepad dvaparasyatha tatah pusyatn pravartate // 

5. catvari ca sahasrani varsanam kurusattama / 
ayuhsamkhya krtayuge sainkhyata rajasattama // 
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6. tatha trini sahasrani tretayam manujadhipa / 
dvisahasram dvapare tu sate tisthati samprati // 

7. na pramanasthitir hyasti pusye ‘smin bharatarsabha / 
garbhasthas ca mriyante ‘tra tatha jata mriyanti ca // 

8. mahabala mahasattvah prajagunasamanvitah / 
ajayanta krte rajan munayah sutapodhanah // 

9. mahotsaha mahatmano dharmikah satyavadinah / 
jatah krtayuge rajan dhaninah priyadarsanah // 

10. ayusmanto mahavira dhanurdharavara yudhi / 
jayante ksatriyah suras tretayam cakravartinah // 

11. sarvavarna maharaja jayante dvapare sati / 
mahotsaha mahaviryah parasparavadhaisinah // 

12. tejasalpena sainyuktah krodhan^ purusa nrpa / 
lubdhas canrtakas caiva pusye jayanti bh^ata // 

13. irsya manas tatha krodho mayasuya tathaiva ca / 
pusye bhavanti martyanam rago lobhas ca bharata // 

14. sarnksepo vartate rajan dvapare ‘smin naradhipa / 
gunottararn haimavatarn harivarsam tatah param // 


Notes 

* “One hundred being the case now,” sate tisthati samprati. One would 
expect one thousand instead of one hundred, but, either way, this poses 
a problem, as the next verse says there is no fixed life-span in Pusya. 
The only way to make good sense of this statement would be to inter¬ 
pret sata simply as ‘many,’ although this is still only a partial solution, 
as the next verse seems to imply that life in Pusya tends to be short, 
rather than long. In any case, these two verses (6 & 7) place the con¬ 
versation in the Kali Yuga, in clear contradiction to verse 14, which 
places the action in the final moments of the Dvapara. An alternate 
reading for sate tisthati samprati in verse 6 is bhuvi ti?thanti sdmpratam, 
“people live on earth now,” thus turning the verse into: “Then, three 
thousand in Treta, King, while now, in the Dvapara, people live on 
earth for two thousand.” This would agree with verse 14 in placing the 
action in Dvapara, but it now contradicts verse 7, which talks of “this 
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Pusya,” pusye ‘smin. The contradiction between verses 6 (& 7) and 14 
has no obvious solution. It was even noted by the editor of the CE 
(7:764), who, in an attempt to clarify the matter, confused it further by 
seemingly taking the statement in verse 6 that Kali was already under¬ 
way as more authoritative than verse 14’s assertion that it was still the 
Dvapara. He suggests that the only way to avoid the contradiction is to 
accept the suggestion (no source given) that, in verse 14, asmin, “this,” 
does not refer to Dvapara, but should, instead, be taken as 
irsyamanadivisaye, “with respect to envy, conceit and so on.” In other 
words, “this” would refer back to the list of negative qualities of the 
Pusya/Kali Yuga in the preceding verse (13). But then dvdpare, “in 
Dvapara,” (in verse 14) would be left hanging by itself. In addition, we 
must remember that Dhrtarastra’s question is about the past, the pres¬ 
ent, and the future; so if the action is placed in Kali, Sarnjaya’s reply 
would be incomplete, as he would then be leaving out any reference to 
the future. It is clear, in any case, that this chapter, as it stands, con¬ 
tradicts itself by placing the action in both the Dvapara and the 
Pusya/Kali Yugas. 

^ “The trailing end,” samksepa; literally, “contraction,” “compression.” 
The term was also used, again with reference to the Dvapara Yuga, in 
verse 4. 




Appendix B 


Conversation between Bhima and 
Hanumto Concerning the Yugas 


Mahdbhdrata 3.148.5-37 

Bhima asks to see the form Hanum^ displayed when he jumped 
across the ocean. The monkey god laughs, and replies: 

5. You cannot see that form; neither can anyone else. It was a 
different time-period then, which is no longer.' 

6. Times are different in the Kita Yuga, in the Treta, and in the 
Dvapara.^ This is a time of decay; I no longer have that form. 

7. The earth, rivers, trees and mountains; siddhas, gods and great 
seers, all conform to time, according to the conditions in each 
yuga. For strength, size, and power, wax and wane. 

8. Stop [asking] to see that form, son of the Kuru family. I also 
conform to the yuga, for time is unconquerable.^ 

Bhima said: 

9. Enumerate the yugas and [describe] the proper conduct in 
each yuga. Tell me about the modes of dharma, desire (kama), 
and profit (artha); about size, courage, and life and death [in 
each yuga]. 

Hanuman said: 

10. Kfta is the name of the yuga, dear one, in which dharma is 
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eternal. [Ever>'thing is] done (krta), and there is nothing left to 
be done (kartavya) at that time/ in that supreme yuga. 

11. Dharmas do not decay then, nor do creatures waste away. 
Therefore, it is called Krta Yuga, which in time became identi¬ 
fied with excellence.^ 

12. In the Krta Yuga there are no gods, ddnavas^ gandharvas, 
yak^as, rdksasas or snakes, dear one; and no buying or selling. 

13. There were no Saman, Yajus or Rc sounds. There was no 
human labor; fruits were obtained [merely] by wishing for them, 
and renunciation (sarnnydsa) was the only dharma. 

14. During that yuga there was no disease, no weakening of the 
senses, no calumny, no crying, no arrogance, and no slander; 

15. No quarreling, no laziness, no hatred, no cheating, no fear, 
no suffering, no envy, and no selfishness. 

16. Therefore, the highest brahman, the supreme goal of yogis, 
was the soul of all beings (i.e. attainable to all); and Narayana 
was white then. 

17. Brdhmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyas, and sudras had clearly defined 
characteristics. In the Krta Yuga, all creatures were engaged in 
their proper work. 

18. The stages of life {dsramas), conduct, knowledge, intelli¬ 
gence, and strength were all appropriate [to each caste]. The 
c^tes performed appropriate actions then, and they attained 
[their] dharmas. 

19. They used one Veda, they had one set of mantras, injunc- 
t^s and modes of practice. They had different characteristics 
(dharmas), but, having the same Veda, they followed one 
dharma. 

20. They reached the supreme goal by acting according to the 
our stages of life determined by time; and through gaining fruits 

without desire. 

21. Dharma was well defined, it was characterized by the prac¬ 
tice of dtma-yoga. In the Krta Yuga, the dharma of the four 
castes is fourfold (i.e. complete), and it is eternal. 
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22. This is called the Krta Yuga, from which the three qualities 
(gunas) are absent. Now learn about the Treta, in which the sac¬ 
rificial session (satra) appears. 

23. Dharma is diminished by one quarter, and Acyuta (Krsna) 
becomes red. Men are truthful and devoted to the dharma of 
[ritual] acts.® 

24. Then sacrifices (yajrtas) appear, as do different kinds of 
dharmas and rituals (kriyds). In Treta, these have specific pur¬ 
poses; people gain rewards through rituals and giving/charity. 

25. People in the Treta Yuga do not stray from dharma. They 
are devoted to austerities and to giving, they follow their own 
dharma and perform rituals the right way. 

26. In the Dvapara Yuga, dharma is lessened by half. Visnu be¬ 
comes yellow, and the Veda is divided into four parts. 

27. Some people [know] four Vedas, others three, two, or one; 
some don’t even know the Rg (Veda). 

28. With the Nostras (texts) thus divided, ritual is also divided 
[into differing rituals]. Devoted to austerities and giving, people 
are influenced by [the gwpa] rajas. 

29. Out of lack of knowledge of the one Veda, the Vedas be¬ 
come many. Due to the decline of [regard for] truth, there are 
now only some who abide by it. 

30. Many diseases befall those who lapse from truth. Lust and 
calamities occur then, caused by destiny. 

31. Greatly afflicted by them, some people practice austerities. 
Others perform sacrifices, wishing to obtain earthly goods or 
heaven. 

32. In this way, when the Dvapara arrives, creatures are de¬ 
stroyed because of adharma. In the Kali Yuga, Kaunteya, only a 
fourth part of dharma remains. 

33. When the dark/tamasic (tdmasa) yuga arrives, Kesava 

(Krsna) becomes black Vedic practices decline, as do 

dharma and the practice of sacrifice. 

34. There are natural disasters, diseases, laziness, bad qualities 
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such as anger and the like, calamities, and mental as well as 
physical suffering. 

35. With the succession of yugas, dharma deteriorates; with the 
deterioration of dharma, the world also deteriorates. 

36. When the world is in a state of decay, the conditions that 
allow for its advancement are destroyed. The religious practices 
(dharmas) performed at the end of the yuga produce opposite re¬ 
sults.* 

37. Such is the yuga called Kali, which will soon begin. 
Even the immortals conform to the yuga. ^ 

Sanskrit Text 

5. na tac chakyam tvaya drasturn rupam nanyena kenacit / 
kalavastha tada hy anya vartate sa na sarnpratam // 

6. anyah krtayuge kalas tretayam dvapare ‘parah / 
ayarn pradhvarnsanah kalo nadya tad rupam asti me // 

7. bhumir nadyo nagah sailah siddha deva maharsayah / 
kalarn samanuvartante yatha bhava yuge yuge / 
balavarsmaprabhava hi prahiyanty udbhavanti ca // 

8. tad alarn tava tad ruparn drastuin kurukulodvaha / 
yugarn samanuvartami kalo hi duratikramah // 

bhima uvaca / 

9. yugasarnkhyam samacaksva acaram ca yuge yuge / 
annakamarthabhavams ca varsma viryarn bhavabhavau // 

hanuman uvaca / 

10. krtarn nama yugarn tata yatra dharmah sanatanah / 
rtam eva na kartavyain tasmin kale yugottame // 

11. na tatra dharmah sidanti na ksiyante ca vai prajah / 
tata. krtayugain nama kalena gunatarn gatam // 

12 . devadanavagandharvayaksaraksasapannagah / 

nasan krtayuge tata tada na krayavikrayah // 

13. na samayajurgvarnah kriya nasic ca manavi / 
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abhidhyaya phalam tatra dharmah sainnyasa eva ca // 

14. na tasmin yugasamsarge vyadhayo nendriyaksayah / 
nasuya napi ruditam na darpo napi paisunam // 

15. na vigrahah kutas tandri na dveso napi vaikrtam / 
na bhayam na ca samtapo na cersya na ca matsarah // 

16. tatah paramakam brahma ya gatir yoginarn para / 
atma ca sarvabhutanam suklo narayanas tada // 

17. brahman^ ksatriya vaisyah sudrah ca krtalaksan^ / 
krte yuge samabhavan svakarmaniratah praj^ // 

18. samasramam samacaram samajh^amatibalam / 
tada hi samakarmano varna dharman avapnuvan // 

19. ekavedasamayukta ekamantravidhikriy^ / 
pithagdharm^ tv ekaveda dharmam ekam anuvratah // 

20. caturasramyayuktena karmana k^ayogina / 
akamaphalasainyogat prapnuvanti paraip gatim // 

21. atmayogasamayukto dharmo ‘yaiit kitalaksanah / 
kite yuge catuspadas caturvarnyasya sasvatah // 

22. etat kitayugam nama traigunyaparivarjitam / 
tret^ api nibodha tvam yasmin satram pravartate // 

23. padena hrasate dharmo raktatam yati cacyutah / 
satyapravrttas ca nar^ kriyadharmaparayanah // 

24. tato yajn^ pravartante dharmas ca vividhah kriyah / 
tretayam bhavasamkalpah kriyadanaphalodayah // 

25. pracalanti na vai dharmat tapodanaparayanah / 
svadharmasthah kriyavanto janas tretayuge ‘bhavan // 

26. dvapare ‘pi yuge dharmo dvibhagonah pravartate / 
visnur vai pitatam yati caturdha veda eva ca // 

27. tato ‘nye ca caturvedas trivedas ca tathapare / 
dvivedas caikavedas capy anrcas ca tathapare // 

28. evam sastre§u bhinnesu bahudha niyate kriya / 
tapodanapravrtta ca rajasl bhavati praja // 
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29. ekavedasya cajnanad vedas te bahavah krtah / 
satyasya ceha vibhramsat satye kascid avasthitah // 

30. satyat pracyavamananam vyadhayo bahavo ‘bhavan / 
kamas copadravas caiva tada daivatakaritah // 

31. yair ardyamanah subhrsam tapas tapyanti manavah / 
kamakamah svargakama yajnams tanvanti capare // 

32. evam dvaparam asadya prajah ksiyanty adharmatah / 
padenaikena kaunteya dharmah kaliyuge sthitah // 

33. tamasam yugam asadya krsno bhavati kesavah / 
vedacarah prasamyanti dharmayajnakriyas tatha // 

34. itayo vyadhayas tandri dosah krodhadayas tatha / 
upadravas ca vartante adhayo vyadhayas tatha // 

35. yugesv avartamanesu dharmo vyavartate punah / 
dharme vyavartamane tu loko vyavartate punah // 

36. loke ksine ksayam yanti bhava lokapravartakah / 
yugaksayakrta dharmah prarthanani vikurvate // 

37. etat kaliyugam nama acirad yat pravartate / 
yuganuvartanarn tv etat kurvanti cirajivinah // 


Notes 

Or: “The conditions of the times were different then they are not like 
^ a now,” kdldvasthd tadd hy anyd vartate sd na sdmpratam. 

^ Times are different,” literally: “time is different.” 

by time^” ° ^ cannot go beyond the limits set 

SeiJ/pSled” "“I™" 

an attemnt t kartavyani. This play on words is clearly 

the descrimln of f^rta (made, done, perfected) to 

himself frCm i "^^ms here to be distancing 

consider Sk ^ origin of the terms. We could, perhaps, 

'^hen the nl ' 'f f^^ol'ttion of the yuga system 
connection tn tVi ^ yngas are already standing on their own, an a 
he dice throws is forgotten or, at least, ignored. 
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in time became identified with excellence,” kdlena gunatdm 
‘' This expression is not entirely clear; according to Nilakantha, 

^^\atd should be taken in the sense of subordination, thus turning the 
into: “which in time came to be subordinate,” but subordinate to 
^ I at? Perhaps the intended meaning is: “which in time wore out.” 


OC 


“Men are truthful and devoted to [ritual] acts and dharma. 


<f\\0 tdmasa is surely intended as a play on words, it means 

thus allowing for the comparison to Kesava s color, but it also 
ans tamasic, that is, related to the giina tarnas. Similarly, in verse 28, 
people of the Dvapara Yuga are said to be influenced by rajas, 
jc’i can be taken simply as passion/emotion, or as the name of the 
na No guna is specified for Treta, but one would assunie it to be 
the only remaining one. The Krta Yuga is said to be beyond the 

^Kree (verse 22). 

^The religious practices (dharmas) performed at the end of the yuga,” 
Lmak note .ha. yuza^aya « no. .".ho 0 ^ 
^!tlgakiye), as when i. is used in a fomuia.c way .0 refer end 

f the world. 

^ . , ■ - ■ u- litprallv those who live long. In this case, 

rj-he immortals: cirajmnah, himself, ac- 

who Uve longer ihan .here 

reven” inh^fSorrals: Asva..haman. Bali (.he o»r«). Vyasa, 
^anuman, Vibhisana, Krpa, and Parasurama. 
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Appendix C 


Terms Pusya, Dvapara, Kharva and 

Krta in the Sadvimsa Brdhmana 

• • • • 


.. section of the Sadviinsa Brahmaiia that is of interest to m 
<”1 with the two halves of the lunar cycle-the waxing and 
tie of the Moon-in the context of the soma sacnfice. It ex- 
'^“ts^that the day before the full Moon is called Annniati. and 
P’^ dav after it is called MU. The day before the new Moon is 
« and the day after it Kuhu.- Then follows a verse 

^ t reads: 

. •* hP known but Sinivali m 

lo Pusya. Anumati, so it sho ^ 

pvapara. In Kharva it should be Raka. m me . 

should be Kuhu.‘ 

.. 3 „a, the fourteenth century commentator of Vedic texts, ex- 
^i^ins the verse as follows: 

^ . c in the one in which adharma prospers/increas^ 

‘In Pusya means m the one in . yuga Anumati 

^a,0 quickly. The tueaning - h« m the MY 

van related to the Krta Yuga. ^ 

.his is Bollee-S translation, obviously ba^d on Sayana s 

^.nmentary: 
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In the Kaliyuga Anumati is to be considered (as the principal), 
in the Dvaparayuga Sinivali, in the Tretayuga (sic) Raka must be 
the principal, in the Krtayuga Kuhu.^ 

Note that Bollee not only accepts Sayana’s interpretation uncriti¬ 
cally—he neither quotes nor mentions the commentator—he even 
substitutes Kali for Pusya, Treta for Kharva, and yuga for parvan, 
without ever mentioning the original terms. 

Now, we can infer from Krta’s designation as a parvan that 
Pusya, Dvapara, and Kharva are also parvans. It is true that par- 
van can mean a period of time, but it is also true that, when it 
does, it refers especially to the changes of the Moon, or to festi¬ 
vals celebrated on such days. And this section of the Brahmana is 
dealing precisely with the days in which the Moon changes, so to 
suddenly assume that parvan is here a synonym of yuga, instead 
of meaning a day in the Moon’s cycle, seems like too big a leap 
to take. 

The sense of this verse is by no means clear, but even if we 
wanted to see in it a reference to some kind of longer time-peri¬ 
ods, there is no way of knowing how they should be understood. 
To assume, as Sayana has done (followed by Bollee and others), 
that this verse refers to the classical yugas, is unwarranted. 

His opinion was probably influenced by the fact that Pusya 
does appear in the Mahdbhdrata as a name for the fourth yuga. 
Unfortunately, the Epic is no evidence for the Brahmana, as the 
use of the term there is limited, maybe later, and probably of ex¬ 
ternal origin. In fact, it is possible that the Epic use of Pusya for 
Kali was influenced by the Brahmana, whether because someone 
understood this verse as a reference to the yugas, or simply be¬ 
cause of the similarity between the names in the Brahmana and 
the names of the yugas. 

There is no other textual evidence that I am aware of for 
Kharva being a name of the Treta Yuga, nor, for that matter, of 
parvan being synonymous with yuga. As for Sayana’s explanation 
of the terms Pusya and Kharva as names for the Kali and Treta 
yugas—regardless of whether they have that sense here or not— 
his ingenious rationalization that Pusya, a term implying ex- 
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cellence, refers to the terrible Kali Yuga because in Kali adharma 
attains prominence, seems like stretching the interpretation too 
far. Even less convincing is his explanation that Kharva (from 
kharva, imperfect, mutilated) stands for the Treta Yuga because in 
it dharma and adharma are equally imperfect. By such logic, 
Kharva would have to be Dvapara, not Treta, as it is in the 
Dvapara Yuga that dharma has two out of the four parts of 
dharma, whereas in Treta it has three fourths, leaving out only 


one fourth that could be filled by adharma. 

With regard to the use of the terms in the Brahmana verse, one 
could just as well say that Kharva is a term related to Raka, the 
full Moon (or the day after the full Moon), because the Moon 
then starts being mutilated as it diminishes towards the new 
Moon. By the same token, Krta, which means complete or per¬ 
fect, could designate the new Moon (or the day following it) be¬ 
cause the Moon then commences to increase towards fullness. 

Likewise, Anumati, the day preceding the full Moon, could be 
associated with Pusya, which stands for excellence, because this is 
a particularly auspicious day for offering oblations to the pds or 
the ancestors. It is more difficult to explain the connection be¬ 
tween Dvapara and Sinivall, the day before the new Moon, but it 
could have to do with this day’s inauspicious nature, something 
that Dvapara, as the name of a dice throw, could indicate. It must 
also be remembered that Anumati, Raka, Sinivall, and Kuhu are 
not merely the names of these days in the lunar cycle, they are 
also the names of the divinities presiding over them. So, in this 
verse, it is even possible that the names refer to the divinities. 

On the other hand, there might be some significance to the fact 
that this is a sloka verse, whereas the Brahmana is composed in 
prose. This could suggest that the verse is a latter interpolation, 
or a quote, although the text gives no indication that it is quoting 


from another source. 


In any case, the point I wish to make is that the meaning of 
this verse is not clear, and that interpreting it as a reference to the 
classical yugas, as Sayana did in the fourteenth century, could 
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well be another instance of reading later, Puranic ideas into a text 
composed when the yuga theory was at a very incipient stage of 
development, if it indeed existed at all. 


Notes 

' pu^e cdnumatir jneyd sinivdli tu dvdpare / khdrvdydm tu bhaved rdkd krta- 
parve kuhur bhavet// 5.6.5 (4.6.5 in Bollee’s edition). 

^ pusye / pusyaty asmin adharmah sighram iti puyye kaliyuge anurnatih 
sre?theti jneyd / tathd dvdpare sinivdli sresthd / khdrvdydm / kharvau satnau 
dharmadharmau yasydtn tretdydm sd khdrvd / tasydm rdkd sresthd bhavet / 
tathd kuhuh krtaparve krtayugasambandhi parva/ [tasmin] bhaved iti// 

^ Bollee, 1956:102. 




Appendix D 


The King and Punitive Justice 


Mahdbhdrata 12.70 


Yudhisthira asks: 

1. Tell me grandfather, what are the possible outcomes depend¬ 
ing on how the king applies punitive justice {dandaniti)!^ 

Bhisma replies: 

2. Listen King, as I duly describe the excellence of punitive jus¬ 
tice with true and fitting words, O Bharata! 

3. Punitive justice regulates the [social system of the] four 
varnas, according to their respective dharmas. When well ad¬ 
ministered by a ruler, it keeps [the subjects] away from a- 
dharma.^ 

4. When the four varnas are well established in their own 
dharma, and there is no confusion as to the boundaries of each 
varna; when punitive justice brings prosperity and everyone is 
free from danger; 

5. When the three [upper] varnas perform their own duties as 
prescribed, then gods and men reach happiness. You must know 
this!^ 

6. As to whether the time [-period] determines the king [to act 
in a certain way], or the king [by the quality of his actions] de¬ 
termines the time; have no doubt, the king determines the time. 
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7. When a king relies totally and completely on punitive justice, 
then the best of times, the Krta Yuga, prevails/ 

8. In the Krta Yuga dharma prevails and there is no adharma. 
The hearts of those from every varna find no pleasure in a- 
dharma. 

9. The property of all the people is secure, there is no question 
about this, and Vedic [ritual] actions are effective. 

10. All the seasons are pleasant and healthy; and the voices, 
words and minds of men are pure. 

11. There are no diseases then, and no man lives a short life. 
There are no widows, and no cruel man is bom. 

12. The earth yields crops without being tilled, and, likewise, 
plants [grow by themselves]. Bark, leaves, fruits and roots are 
effective.® 

13. There is no adharma then, only dharma. These, Yudhisthira, 
are the qualities of the Krta Yuga. 

14. When the king pursues three parts of punitive justice and 
abandons a fourth part, it is the Treta. 

15. This fourth part is made out of misfortune, and it accompa¬ 
nies the other three parts.® The earth yields crops only when 
tilled, and only plants [grow by themselves].’ 

16 When the king abandons half of punitive justice and pursues 
“®lf> then begins the tune called Dvapara. 

^ is made out of misfortune, and it accompanies 
the [remaining] two parts. The earth yields crops only when 
tiled, and, even then, the fruits are scarce. 

18. When the king abandons punitive justice completely, and 
vigorously oppresses the people, then Kali begins. 

19. In Kali adharma predominates, and there is very little 
^rma. The minds of the members of every varna lapse from 

their own dharma. 

20. Madras make their living by begging, and brdhmanas by 
serving [others]. Property is no longer secure, and the varnas 
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intermingle. 

21. Vedic [ritual] actions are not effective, and all the seasons 
are unpleasant and unhealthy. 

22. The voices, words and minds of the people lose their purity. 
There are diseases then, and people die young. 

23. There are widows, and cruel people are bom. Parjanya (the 
rain god) rains sporadically, and crops appear sporadically. 

24. All pleasures disappear when the king is not willing to pro¬ 
tect the people properly by intently administering punitive jus¬ 
tice. 

25. The king brings about the Krta Yuga, the Treta and the 
Dvapara. The king is the cause of the fourth yuga. 

26. By bringing about the Krta, the king enjoys heaven forever; 
by bringing about the Treta he enjoys heaven, but not forever. 

27. By establishing the DvSpara, he enjoys it in due proportion. 
By establishing the Kali, the king incurs great sin. 

28. So an evil king lives in hell eternally. Immersed in the sins 
of the people, he meets with disgrace and sin.® 

29. While respecting punitive justice, a discerning k^atriya should 
always obtain what he does not yet have, and preserve what he 
has acquired. 

30. When well administered, punitive justice promotes the well¬ 
being of the world, and it establishes the boundaries of proper 
conduct, just like a mother or a father. 

31. All beings depend on it; know this, bull of the Bharatas! 
This is the supreme dharma: that the king should exercise puni¬ 
tive justice. 

32. Therefore, descendant of Kuru, apply punitive justice and 
protect the people according to dharma. By protecting the people 
in this way, you will conquer a heaven that is difficult to attain. 
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Sanskrit Text 
yudhisthira uvaca / 

1. dandanitis ca raja ca samastau tav ubhav api / 
kasya kirn kurvatah siddhyai tan me bruhi pitamaha // 

bhisma uvaca / 

2. mahabhagyarn dandanityah siddhaih sabdaih sahetukaih / 
smu me samsato rajan yathavad iha bharata // 

3. dandanitih svadharmebhyas caturvarnyarn niyacchati / 
prayukta svamina samyag adharmebhyas ca yacchati // 

4. caturvarnye svadharmasthe maryadanam asamkare / 
dandanitikrte kseme prajanam akuto bhaye // 

5. some prayatnain kurvanti trayo varna yathavidhi / 
tasmad devamanusyanam sukham viddhi samahitam // 

6. kalo va karanain rajno raja va kalakaranam / 
iti te samsayo ma bhud raja kalasya karanam // 

7. dandanitya yada raja samyak kartsnyena vartate / 
tada krtayugam n^a kalah sresthah pravartate // ’ 

8. bhavet krtayuge dharmo nadharmo vidyate kvacit / 
sarvesam eva varnanarn nadharme ramate manah // 

9. yogaksemah pravartante praj^ain natra samsayah / 
vaidikani ca karmani bhavanty avigunany uta // 

10. rtavas ca sukh^ sarve bhavanty uta niramayah / 
prasidanti naranam ca svaravarnamanamsi ca // 

11. vyadhayo na bhavanty atra nalpayur drsyate narah / 
vidhava na bhavanty atra nrsamso nabhijayate // 

12. akrstapacya prthivl bhavanty osadhayas tatha / 
tvakpatraphalamulani viryavanti bhavanti ca // 

13. nadharmo vidyate tatra dharma eva tu kevalah / 
iti kartayugan etan gunan viddhi yudhisthira // 

14. dandanitya yada raja trin amsan anuvartate / 
cathurtham ainsam utsrjya tada treta pravartate // 
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15. asubhasya cathurthamsas trin amsan anuvartate / 
krstapacyaiva prthivi bhavanty osadhayas tatha // 

16. ardham tyaktva yada raja nityardham anuvartate / 
tatas tu dvapararn nama sa kalah sarnpravartate // 

17. asubhasya tada ardham dvav amsav anuvartate / 
krstapacyaiva prthivi bhavanty alpaphala tatha // 

18. dandanitim parityajya yada kartsnyena bhumipah / 
prajah klisnaty ayogena pravisyati tada kalih // 

19. kalav adharmo bhuyistharn dharmo bhavati tu kvacit / 
sarvesam eva varnanarn svadharmac cyavate manah // 

20. sudra bhaiksena jivanti brahmanah paricaryaya / 
yogaksemasya nasas ca vartate varnasarnkarah // 

21. vaidikani ca karmani bhavanti vigunany uta / 
rtavo na sukhah sarve bhavanty amayinas tatha // 

22. hrasanti ca manusyanam svaravarnamanainsy uta / 
vyadhayas ca bhavanty atra mriyante cagatayusah // 

23. vidhavas ca bhavanty atra nrsamsa jayate praja / 
kvacid varsati parjanyah kvacit sasyam prarohati // 

24. rasah sarve ksayarn yanti yada necchati bhumipah / 
prajah samraksituin samyag dandanitisamahitah // 

25. raja krtayugasrasta tretaya dvaparasya ca / 
yugasya ca caturthasya raja bhavati karanam // 

26. krtasya karanad raja svargam atyantam asnute / 
tretayah karanad raja svargarn natyantam asnute // 

27. pravartanad dvaparasya yathabhagam upasnute / 
kaleh pravartanad raja papam atyantam asnute // 

28. tato vasati duskarma narake sasvatih samah / 
prajanam kalmase magno ‘kirtim papam ca vindati // 

29. dandanitim puraskrtya vijanan ksatriyah sada / 
anavaptam ca lipseta labdham ca paripalayet // 

30. lokasya simantakarl maryada lokabhavani / 
samyah nlta dandanitir yatha mata yatha pita // 
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31. yasyam bhavanti bhutani tad viddhi bharatarsabha / 
esa eva paro dharmo yad raja dandanltiman // 

32. tasmat kauravya dharmena prajah palaya nitiman / 
evam vrttah praja raksan svargam jetasi durjayam // 


Notes 

More literally, this verse would read: “Concerning the combination of 
punitive justice and the king, tell me grandfather, what are the accom¬ 
plishments according to how [the king] acts?” 

This verse is the same as 5.130.13, with the exception of svadhar- 
mebhyah, which in Book 5 is replaced by svadharmena. I take the abla¬ 
tive case here to have the same force as the instrumental in 5.130.13; 
therefore: “according to their respective dharmas.” 

Perform their own duties,” this is surely the meaning, although the 
sense of some is obscure; it literally reads: “make the effort in Soma,” 
some prayatnam kurvanti. 

^ Verses 6 and 7 are the same as 5.130.15,14, respectively. 

The phrase The earth yields crops without being tilled,” akrstapacyd 
Pft ivi, seems to be a formula for describing a prosperous and dharmic 
ingdom or time, with no necessary connection to the framework of 

the yugas. See 12.29.18, 132; 12.216.16; and 12.255.12. It is only used 
in Book 12. 

Misfortune, asubha, the word could also be translated as “inauspi- 

c^usness, or evil. It should be understood as an equivalent of a- 
dharma. 

’ This IS probably the meaning of the second half of this verse, when 
seen in contrast to the first half of verse 12. 

g 

Verses 25 and 26 are the same as 5.130.16-17 (first two thirds of 17, 
w ich has 3 lines). The first half of verse 27 is the same as the last 
third of 5.130.17. The first half of verse 28 is equal to the first half of 
5.130.18. 

^ 5.130.14 reads dandanityam instead of dandanitya. 

5.130.17 reads karanad instead of karanad, both times. 


Appendix E 

Bhisma’s Krta-like Regency 


Mahdbhdrata 1.102.1-14 

Probably the best illustration of how the Krta Yuga was used by 
the Epic poets as a metaphor to describe an ideal kingdom is the 
portrayal of the kingdom of Kuruksetra after the birth of 
Dhrtarastra, Pandu, and Vidura; during the time when Bhisma 
was regent.' In the middle of its depiction of the prosperous and 
dharmic nature of the kingdom, the text states that “even in the 
provinces of the kingdom it was the Krta Yuga,”^ the implication 
being that the Krta-like conditions that prevailed in the city also 
reached the farthest areas of the realm. It is clear that no univer¬ 
sal cosmic cycle is intended here. 

Vaisarnpayana says to King Janamejaya: 

1. When those three princes (Dhrtarastra, Pandu, and Vidura) 
had been bom, these [other] three prospered: the jungle of the 
Kurus, the Kurus themselves, and the land of the Kurus. 

2. The earth gave tall and fmitful crops. Parjanya rained in sea¬ 
son, and trees had many flowers and fruits. 

3. Draught animals were overjoyed, deer and birds delighted; 
flowers were fragrant, and fruits were juicy. 

4. The cities were filled with merchants and artisans. [People] 
were brave, learned, virtuous and happy. 
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5. There were no thieves,^ and people were not attracted to a- 
dharma. Even in the provinces of the kingdom it was the Krta 
Yuga/ 

6. The people were prosperous then. They practiced giving 
{ddna), ritual action, and dharniaj they were bound in mutual af¬ 
fection, and they were devoted to sacrifices and vows. 

7. People were free from arrogance and anger, they shunned 
greed, and they nurtured each other. Dharma was supreme. 

8. That city (Hastinapura) was like a brimming ocean. It was full 
of gateways, arches, and turrets resembling gathering clouds; 
crowded with a hundred palaces, it was resplendent like the city 
of the great Indra. 

9. The people were happy and they enjoyed themselves in rivers, 

forests, lakes, and ponds; on mountain tops, and in beautiful 
groves. 


10^ At that time, the Southern Kurus rivaled the Northern Kurus 
and they walked among siddhas, rsis, and bards. No one was 
poor, and there were no widows. 

yo" majesty, which was pro- 
Kimjs marf at es y hi§ina in accordance with the Sastras, the 

and iodgtatsrirl”’ 

by hundreds 

incr^th^l a n kingdoms, Bhisma 

increased the land, as the wheel of dharma rolled on. 

coun'^side ">" nity and the 

countryside were in a continually festive state. 

zens*”oh\i„T?i,'’^ the foremost Kurus and in those of the cili- 


Sanskrit Text 

1. tesu trisu kumaresu jatesu kurujMgalam / 
kuravo ‘tha kuruksetram trayam etad avardhata // 
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2. urdhvasasyabhavad bhumih sasyani phalavanti ca / 
yathartuvarsi parjanyo bahupuspaphala drumah // 

3. vahanani prahrstani mudita mrgapaksinah / 
gandhavanti ca malyani rasavanti phalani ca // 

4. vanigbhis cavakiryanta nagarany atha silpibhih / 
suras ca krtavidyas ca santas ca sukhino ‘bhavan // 

5. nabhavan dasyavah kecin nadharmarucayo janah / 
pradesesv api rastranarn krtarn yugam avartata // 

6. danakriyadharmasila yajnavrataparayanah / 
anyonyapritisarnyukta vyavardhanta prajas tada // 

7. manakrodhavihinas ca jana lobhavivarjitah / 
anyonyam abhyavardhanta dharmottaram avartata // 

8. tan mahodadhivat purnarn nagararn vai vyarocata / 
dvaratorananiryuhair yuktam abhracayopamaih / 
prasadasatasainbadham mahendrapurasairmibham // 

9. nadisu vanakhandesu vapipalvalasanusu / 
kananesu ca ramyesu vijahrur mudita janah // 

10. uttaraih kurubhih sardharn daksinah kuravas tada / 
vispardhamana vyacararns tatha siddharsicaranaih / 
nabhavat krpanah kascin nabhavan vidhavah striyah // 

11. tasmih janapade ramye bahavah kurubhih krtah / 
kuparamasabhavapyo brahmanavasathas tatha / 
bhismena sastrato rajan sarvatah pariraksite // 

12. babhuva ramanlyas ca caityayupasatahkitah / 
sa desah pararastrani pratigrhyabhivardhitah / 
bhismena vihitarn rastre dharmacakram avartata // 

13. kriyam^esu krtyesu kumaranam mahatman^ / 
pauraj^apadah sarve babhuvuh satatotsav^ // 

14. grhesu kurumukhy^am pauran^ ca naradhipa / 
diyatam bhujyat^ ceti vaco ‘sruyanta sarvasah // 

Notes 

' For another, similar use of the metaphor see the depiction of the peace- 
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ful coexistence of the social classes after R^a J^adagnya had killed 
off the ksatriyas 21 times (1.58.4-24). The last of these verses reads: 
“So, as the Krta Yuga was in full sway, King, the whole earth was 
completely filled with living beings,” evam krtayuge samyag vartamdne 
tadd nrpa/ dpuryata mahi krtsnd prdnibhir bahubhir bhrsam// 

^ See below, verse 5. 

^ Literally, “there were no dasyus." A dasyu can either be a thief, some¬ 
one who neglects the rites accepted by society, or a demon. The con¬ 
text seems to favor the first of these meanings. 

'* Or “the Krta Yuga reached even the outlying areas of the kingdom.” 



Appendix F 

Bhaktivedanta Swami and the 
‘Golden Age’ within the Kali Yuga 


The Brahmavaivarta Parana describes how the goddesses LaksmI, 
Sarasvatl and Gahga once quarreled with each other. Sarasvati 
cursed Gahga and Laksmi, prompting Gahga to then curse Saras¬ 
vatl in return. Hari (Visnu/Krsna) established that, as a result of 
these curses, Laksmi and Gahga should become rivers and remain 
on Earth (i.e. India) for the first 5,000 years of the Kali Yuga, 
even though Krsna himself would leave the world at the begin¬ 
ning of the dark age.' However, Hari would still be present in the 
world for the first 10,000 years of Kali through different mani¬ 
festations and, especially, through his devoted followers:^ 

Towards the end of the Purana, just as Krsna is about to leave 
the Earth and the Kali Yuga arrives, the following conversation 
between Gahga and Krsna sums up the main ideas: 

Bhagirathi (Gahga) said: 

49. O Lord, supreme lover, you are [now] going to the great 
goloka\ What will become of us in the Kali Yuga? 

The Lord (Krsna) said: 

50-51. Remain on Earth for [the first] 5,000 years of the Kali 
[Yuga]! The sins that the sinful give you through bathing will be 
instantly reduced to ashes when the followers of my teach- 
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ings/mantra {mantropasakd) touch or see [you], or bathe [in your 
waters], O Jahnavi! 

52. Go to wherever Hari’s names and the Pur^as are [recited], 
and listen attentively together with the [other] rivers. 

53. By listening to the Puranas, and through the recitation of 
Hari’s names, sins like the killing of a brdhmana will be reduced 
to ashes. 

54. And they will also be reduced to ashes simply by the em¬ 
brace of a Vaisnava, just as fire bums dry sticks. 

55. Likewise, Vaisnavas [will reduce to ashes] the sins of sinners 
in the world. Those holy bathing places (tirthas) on Earth, O 
Jahnavi, 

56. are always in the pure bodies of my devotees! The Earth is 
instantly made pure by the dust on the feet of my devotees, 

57. as are tirthas and the world itself. Those brahmanas who, 

following my teachings/mantra, eat the remains of food offered 
to me, 

58. and always meditate on me alone, they are dearer to me than 
my life. By merely touching them, wind and fire are purified. 

59 My devotees will remain on Earth for 10,000 [years] of the 
Kah [Yuga]. When they are gone, [people] will be of one varna. 

60. Devoid of my devotees, the Earth will be seized by Kali...^ 

The meaning of these verses seems straightforward. As the Kali 
Yuga amves, Krsna departs for his heavenly world, goloka, and 
Grahga who, due to the curse, must remain for another 
j years. He explains that all the sins she receives from bath¬ 
ers will be removed by the mere presence of worthy Vaisnavas, 
who will, themselves, be on Earth for 10,000 years. Although not 
stated explicitly here, the other passages referred to above indi¬ 
cate that the first five of these 10,000 years are meant to nm 
concurrently with Gahga’s 5,000 years. 

This passage, and indeed the Purana as a whole, is an inter¬ 
esting sectarian elaboration that seems intended to bolster the 
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status of the Bengali Vaisnava movement, especially the tradition 
started by Caitanya in the 16th century.'* The passage is also, in a 
sense, an updated and modified version of the claims made centu¬ 
ries earlier in the Mahabhdrata to the effect that whenever there 
were enough followers of Narayana the Krta Yuga would start.'* 
The important difference here, however, is that instead of claim¬ 
ing that a new Krta Yuga will begin, it is within the Kali Yuga 
that the devout followers will create special circumstances, a spe¬ 
cial period. By the time of the Purana’s composition the en¬ 
croaching presence of the Kali Yuga was an acknowledged fact of 
Puranic and Sastric tradition, so it could hardly be denied, but the 
text implies that it could be delayed by the presence of ‘true’ 
Vaisnavas. 

But it is the recent use of this idea that concerns us here. In a 
recent publication, Mahanidhi Swami, a disciple of Bhaktivedanta 
Swami,*^ purports to be quoting from the Brahmavaivarta Parana 
when he gives the translation of a passage very similar to this 
one, with the important difference that the beginning of Krsna’s 
reply reads: “After 5,000 years My mantra updsaka [worshipper of 
the holy name] will appear in this world and spread the chanting 
of the holy name everywhere. Not only in India, but all over the 
world people will chant Hare Krsna Hare Krsna Krsna Krsna Hare 
Hare Hare Rama Hare Rama Rama Rama Hare Hare\" And a few 
verses later: “This period of worldwide chanting of Hare Krsna 
will continue for 10,000 years. 

These verses are given as proof that Krsna himself had pre¬ 
dicted Bhaktivedanta Swami’s birth and his world-wide dissemi¬ 
nation of Caitanya/Gaudiya Vaisnavism, and we are told that he 
inaugurated the 10,000 year golden period within our Kali Yuga 
described by the Pur^a.® Unfortunately, no exact reference is 
provided, but there seems to be little doubt that the verses meant 
are the ones translated above.’ Mahanidhi Swami’s translation is 
then enthusiastically quoted verbatim in another publication. 

Further evidence of this willingness to proclaim the beginning 
of a golden age—even in the midst of the dark Kali Yuga—is the 
title of a book by yet another disciple of Bhaktivedanta Swami, 
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Atma Tattva Dasa. It is significantly called Shrila Prabhupada: 
Acharya for the Golden Age The title is reminiscent of a work 
authored by one S. P. Kaur, and published in 1972 under the pa¬ 
tronage of Yogi Bhajan, the founder of a Sikh movement in the 
West during the sixties: the Healthy, Happy, Holy Organization 
(3HO). In an attempt to capitalize on the popularity of the astro¬ 
logical ages, this other book was called Guru for the Aquarian Age; 
the Life and Teachings of Guru Nanak. In the introduction. Yogi 
Bhajan mentions the present dark Kali Yuga, but hails the immi¬ 
nent dawning of the astrological age of Aquarius as the arrival of 
a golden age, and states that N^ak is “the teacher for this glori¬ 
ous age of the brotherhood of man.”*^ However, he does not state 
clearly whether he views the emerging Aquarian age as a golden 
sub-period within the Kali Yuga,‘^ or as synonymous with a new 
Satya Yuga.^'* 


Notes 

‘ For the story, see Brahmavaivarta Parana 2.6-7. Laksmi’s 5,000 years 
are mentioned at 2.6.89 and 2.7.10; Gahga’s at 2.10.67 and 2.11.1, as 
well as in the passage quoted below. 

^ Brahmavaivarta Parana 2.7.12; 4.90.32-33. 

bhagirathy avdca / 49. he natha ramanasre?tha ydsi golokam uttamam / 
asrnakam kd gatis cdtra bhavisyati kalaa yage // srlbhagavdn avdca / 50. 
K^leh pancasahasrdni varsdni ti^tha bhutale / pdpdni pdpino ydni tabhyarn 
snanatah //51. manmantropdsakasparsdd bhasmibhutdni tatksandt 
/ avisyanti darsandc ca sndndd eva hi jdhvavi (sic) // 52. barer ndmdni 
yatraiva parandni bhavanti hi / tatra gatvd sdvadhdnam dbhih sdrdharn ca 
srosyasi// 53. purdnasravandc caiva barer ndmdnakirtandt/ bhasmibhutdni 
rahmahatyadikdni ca // 54. bhasmibhutdni tdny eva vaisna- 
valmganena ca/ trndni suskakdsthdni dahanti pdvakd yathd // 55. tathd ‘pi 
va^navd o e pdpani pdpindm api / prthivydtn ydni tirthdni punydny api ca 
jd navi // 56. madbhaktdndrn sariresu santi putesu sarntatam / mad- 
bhaktapadarajasd sadyah putd vasutndhard // 57. sadyah putdni tirthdni 
sadyah putarnjagat tathd / manmantropdsakd viprd ye maducchisfabhojinah 
// 58. mam eva nityatn dhydyante te matprdnddhikdh priydh / tadupa- 
sparsamdtrena puto vdyus ca pdvakah // 59. kaler dasasahasrdni madbhak- 
tah santi bhutale / ekavarnd bhavisyanti madbhaktesu gatesu ca // 60. 
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madbhaktasunyd prthivi kaligrastd bhavi^ati / Brahmavaivarta Parana 
4.129.49-60. The numbering appears to be off by half a verse. 

“ Although the Purana contains a few sections that could be as early as 
the 8th century, its present form is considered by Hazra ([1975] 
1987:166) to date from the 16th century, after thorough transforma¬ 
tions—since the 10th century—at the hands of Bengali Vaisnavas. See 
also Brown 1974:37, 205; and L. Rocher 1986:163. 

* See above. Chapter 4, note 43. 

^ Bhaktivedanta Swami is the founder of the well-known International 
Society for Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON), the so-called Hare 
Krishna movement. 

’’ Mahanidhi Swami 1996:279-280. The brackets are the Swami’s. He 
elsewhere (p. 45) gives other intriguing quotes purportedly taken from 
Puranas like the Vdyu but, as in the case of the Brahmavaivarta Parana 
quotes, no references are provided. 

* Mahanidhi Swami 1996:281; Dasa and Dasa 1996:18. The traditional 
date for the start of the Kali Yuga being 3102 B.C.E., the 5,000 year 
mark would have to fall in 1898 C.E. Bhaktivedanta Swami was bom 
in 1896 (Dasa and Dasa 1996:10). 

® This appears to be the understanding of another devotee who has 
posted, and correctly identified, the verses along with a somewhat ac¬ 
curate translation on the World Wide Web. For his translation see: 
http://www.crl.com/~nparker/bv.htm; viewed on 7/15/97. 

Dasa and Dasa 1996:17. 

As announced on a flyer posted on the halls of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Berkeley, in November of 1995. I have not been able to obtain 
a copy of this book which, apparently, has not even been published. 
Shrila Prabhupada is Bhaktivedanta Swami. 

Yogi Bhajan, in Kaur 1972:5-6. 

For the followers of Kalki Bhagavan (see above, chapter 6, note 122) 
the age of Aquarius is a small age within the new golden age. See 

http://www.concentric.net/-Kalki/World/Branchl/QuestionsStatic/qa34.htm. 

Both movements, ISKCON and 3HO, are modem-day representatives 
of traditions that emerged approximately 500 years ago. Caitanya and 
Nanak, the respective founders of these traditions, were near contempo¬ 
raries, and both taught that meditation on their version of the divine 
name was the best way to liberation in the Kali Yuga. 
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Yuga Parana 
8 , 21 , 24 , 113 
31 - 38 , 158 
36 , 113 
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Abhimanyu, 22 
Abhinavagupta, 156 
Abhiras (a people), 26, 99 
dcara (behavior/dharma), 179, 196 
Acyuta (Krsna), 217 
Adharma, 232 

and Krsna, 90, 102, 114 
and the Kali Yuga, 73, 90, 102, 
141, 144, 158, 223, 225 
and the king, 118-9, 125, 227-8 
Adi Parvan, 46 
ddideva (Siva), 172 
aevum (Latin), 7 
Agamas (Tantras), 179 
Agni, 58, 82, 193 

ahimsd (see also dnrsamsya), 131, 149, 
164, 167, 185, 187-9, 199 
aion (Greek), 7 

Aitareya Brdhmana, 61, 78, 121-3, 134 
Ajmer, 130 
ak^auhini (army), 87 
Aksobhya (Siva), 66 
alak^mi (bad luck), 55, 58, 76 
Alambusa (a king), 24 
Alambusa (a rdk^asa)^ 66 
Alayudha (a rdk^asa), 24 
Al-Biruni, 17 


LTisa (king), 47 
(immortality), 48, 50 
Jamayi Ma, 201 
javardhana, 156 
jiya (king), 47 
akas (a people), 26 
ras (a people), 99 
tara Nikdya^ 63 
34 

msya (see also ahimsd), 164, 187 

j (death), 39, 80 

ramani Parvan, 46 

lati (d. before full Moon), 223-5 

isana Parvan, 29 

jharma, 127 

aratamas, 88, 105 

jmba Dharma Sutra, 209 

ian age, 240-1 

(constellation), 159, 169 
, (white). 115 

13,4, 22, 26-8, 31, 35-6, 55, 
61 65-7, 69-1, 77, 82, 89, loi, 
^16; 119, 142, 148, 151 
Indra’s son, 45 
srhga (Alambusa), 24 
/ ,i:;f/nrn.sDeritv), 16L 21S 
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Arya Samaj, 185 
Arya Sura, 129, 136 
Aryabhata, 16, 198 
Aryabhatiya, 74 
Aioka, 128, 160 

dsramas (life stages), 143, 125, 161, 
170, 172, 188, 192, 207, 216 
Astrology, 66, 71, 95, 98, 107, 117, 
145-47, 159-60, 183, 197, 240 
and karma, 146 
Astronomy, 98, 145, 169 
asuras (demons), 31, 76, 189, 221 
Asvaghosa, 117, 156 
Asvatthaman, 21, 49, 58-9, 65-7 157 
221 


birth of, 39 

Asvins (twin gods), 45 
Atharva Veda, 39, 144, 193 
Atma Tattva Dasa, 240 


dtma-yoga, 216 

atman (soul/selO, 33-5, 131, 170, 19 i 

Aurnikas (a people), 99 

Aurobindo, 184, 193, 198 

Avalokitesvara, 172, 192 

Avalon, A., 196 

avasarpini, 198 

avatara/s 

Kabir as, 195 


of Narayana/Vi§nu, 9 , 60 87-8 
96, 102-4, 107, 115, 142 151 
153, 155, 157, 161, 163,170 
172, 174, 190, 192-3, 205 
of various gods, I55 
Ayodhyakanda, 127 
ayurdaya (life span), I47 
ayurveda (medical system), 168 


Babb, L., 197, 200 
baddha (bound), 38 
B^ikas (a people), 24 
Bahuka (Nala), 57 
bahusruta (erudition), 188 
BaJar^a (see under Rama) 

BaJi (demon king), 38, 46, 76, 221 
Banaras (see Varanasi) 


bandhana (fetters), 38 
Basham, A. L., 113 
Bedekar, V. M., 46 
Belvalkar, S. K., 89, 109 
Bengal, 190, 197 
bhaga (fortune) 62, 122 
bhagadheya (fate), 23 
Bhagavad Gild, 14, 22, 28, 35-6, 85, 
90, 109, 133, 135, 165, 175, 188, 
193, 195 

Bhdgavata Purdna, 73-4, 174, 179, 

195-6 

Bhagavata tradition, 110, 131 
Bhagirathi (Gahga), 237 
bhakti, no, 165, 175, 199 
for Kali Yuga, 196 
movement (nirguni), 190 
Bhaktivedanta Swami, 176, 185-6, 

195, 237, 239, 241 
Bharata 

country, 2, 90-1, 142, 158 
king, 33, 47, 78, 165 
war, 18, 45, 91, 105, 202 
yuga, 140 

Bharatacandra (writer), 190 

Bharatas, 57, 60, 69, 73, 88, 139-40, 

145 

Bharatas (in Vedic texts), 18, 78 
Bh^gava brdhmanas, 12, 18, 94 
bhikku (Buddhist monk), 62 
Bhima (-sena), 13, 31, 40, 59, 65, 67, 
69-70, 77, 92, 100-1, 114, 119, 

146, 215 

as son of Wind, 45 
Bhisma, 23, 30, 41, 44, 46, 59, 65-8, 
82, 106, 133, 135, 204, 233-4 
on Krsna, 89-90, 165 
on rdjadharma, 119-20, 124, 127 
Bhisma Parvan, 35, 64 
Bhojas (a people), 26 
Bhurisravas, 24 

Biardeau, M., 4, 8-9, 17, 61, 75-6, 
95-6, 103-4, 106, 111-2, 115-6, 

141, 157, 161 
Bible, 162, 180, 189, 196 
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j,lical Hebrew, 17 
0ihar. 1^81 

Munda (Munda leader), 190, 

pirs^ 

\9l 

./avatsky. H., 200 
Sewitz. H. W., 160 
^ollee, W. B., 223- 
r.k Fourteen, 164 
alk One, 86, 88, 101, 103 
flook Six, 89-92, 107-8 
anok Thirteen, 90, 110, 166 
anok Three, 44, 92, 99, 102, 105, 
^%7, 120, 164, 204 

Twelve, 45, 87, 104, 164 
gook 44 93-4, 

gi-ahma (creator god), 30, 44, 

life of, 4 

weapon, 82 , iR2 186 

arahma Kumari movement, 18 . 

grah'^aPurdna.91 

Irahmacarya (celibacy), 18? 

^ 159, 165. 199 

^ higher and lower, 33-4 

234 

and Aurobindo, 184 

yugas. 169, 177-8, 184, I**’ 
216, 228, 238 
as rdkyasas in Kali, 178 
curse of, 42 

dharma of, 36, 125, 164 
giving to. 166-7 
reaction to social change, 1 . 

127-8, 143, 171, 188-9, 192, 

197 204, 206-7 

grahmaijas (texts), 7, 20, 39, 108, 
144, 148 

grahmanda Puran^a, 1 , > 

grahmavaivarta Piirana, 132, i 

237-41 

orahmo Samaj, 197 


Brhadasva (a r^i), 57-8 
Brhadratha (king), 33 
Brockington, J., 17 
Brown, C. M., 241 
Buddha, 63, 162, 188 

as avatdra, 170-2, 176, 192 
birth of, 117 
Maitreya, 200 
Biiddhacarita, 117, 156 
Buddhism, 16, 78-9, 122, 128-9, 
171-2 187, 191-2, 208 
and the GUd, 188 
and Sahkaracarya, 176, 194 
and Vedism, 149, 160, 170 
emergence of, 1, 206 
giving in, 167, 188 
kali in, 62, 204 
Rma in, 153, 162 
time and cycles in, 3, 39, 47, 

8, 167, 206 
yug^ta in, 70 

van Buitenen, J. A. B., 15, 17, 48, » 

60, 75-6, 87, 112, 135, 156, 158, 
188, 193 

Butzenberger, K., 16, 160 


Caitanya, 175-6, 185, 239, 241 
as avatdra for Kali Yuga, 190 
Caitanyacaritdmrta, 194-5 
Cakrap^idatta (commentator), 1 
cakravartin (universal ruler), 95 
Cancer (constellation), 117 
car (verbal root), 122 
Caraka Samhitd, 168, 189 
C^vakas, 194 
caturyuga, 72 

Chdndogya Upani^ad, 165, 209 
Christianity, xii, 162, 180, 196, 209 
Church, C. Dimmitt, 113 
cirajivinahy 221 
Collins, S., 78 

Commentators, 12, 43, 47, 69-70, 77, 
84, 117, 134, 152, 163, 173, 189- 
90, 192-3, 221, 223-6 
Communist Party of India, 201 
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Coomaraswami, A. K., 198 
Coomaraswami, R., 198 
Correspondences, 159 
Cosmography, 90, 92, 107 

Dada Lekhraj, 182, 186, 199-200 
Dahlmann, J., 8-9, 17 
daiteyas (demons), 55 
daiva (destiny), 45, 121 
daivayoga (fate), 23 
dak^ina (Brahmin’s fee) 166-7 
Dalrymple, W., 181, 197 
Damayanti, 57 

dana (giving), 129, 164-7, 188-9, 234 
in Buddhism and Jainism, 188 
ddnavas (demons), 55, 216 
dandaniti, 118, 132, 136, 227 
darsanas, (philosophical schools), 46 
Dasa and Dasa, 241 
Dasaratha, 88 
Dasaraiha Jataka, 162 
dasyus (thieves/demons), 236 
daur (Arabic), 17 
Day, 160, 198 

of Brahma, 3, 72, 85, 93 
Dayananda Sarasvati, 185, 199 
Dead Sea Scrolls, 162 
Decter, J., 200 
Delhi Sultanate, 130 
Deshpande, M., 192 
Destiny (see also fate, daiva and 
krtanta), 20-2, 25-6, 138, 145-6 
and free will, 28-30, 32, 37, 44-5 
49, 120-1, 124, 134 
devas and asuras (gods & demons), 31 
devayana, 160 
devayuga, 74 

Devi (see also Goddess), 177-8 
Devi Bhagavata Parana, 111, I 9 i 
Dhammapada, 63, 79 
Dhanamjaya (Arjuna), 26, 148 
Dharma, 32, 45, 55, 70, 87, 95, 121 
133, 161, 204, 207-8, 234 
dear a as, 196 
and adharma, 101-12, 223 


and heretics, 97, 170, 189 
and Krsna/Visnu, 90, 93, 102-3, 
155, 175 

and Rama, 129, 187, 191 
and the yugas (see also yuga 
dharma), 3-4, 7-8, 98, 107, 116- 
7, 120, 124-6, 135, 169-170, 

179, 185, 188, 193-4, 204, 208, 
215-8, 223, 225, 228 
as guna, 192 
Buddhist, 171, 187-8 
Dayananda on, 199 
in the Dharma Sastras, 16 
meanings of, 16 
of brahmanas, 36, 125 
of ksatriyaslkings, 35-6, 53, 118, 
124-6, 227-9 
of sudras, 36, 125 
of time, 23 
of vaisyas, 36, 125 
pravrtn and nivrtti, 149 
sdtvata-, 110 
son of, 36, 67 

the best, 164-6, 168, 174, 187, 

191 

varna-, 36-7, 118, 125, 149, 172, 
190-1, 227-8, 232 
varna-dsrama, 128-9, 190, 207, 
216 

Vedic, 176, 207 
violent {himsaka), 189 
Dharma Sastras, 8, 16, 164, 172-3, 
180, 205 

Dharma Sutras, 209 
Dharmadhosa (a minister), 129 
dharmakyetra, 36 
Dharmapada (see Dhammapada) 
dharmya (righteous), 36 
Dhartarastras (see also Kauravas), 13, 
30, 59, 89 

Dhatr (creator/distributor), 29-30, 33, 
44-5, 159 
and Vidhatr, 44 
Dhvanydloka, 156 
Digha Nikdya, 63 
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Dhrtarastra, 12-13, 27, 32, 36, 41, 48, 
54-6, 69-70, 90-1, 114, 133, 233 
on destiny/time, 22-5, 29-30, 68 
dhydna (meditation), 187 
Dice, 7, 13, 56-64, 93, 100, 138, 143 
and fate, 50, 138-9, 156 
and Nala story, 76 
and yugas, 7, 53-4, 60, 64, 95, 

141, 207, 220 

in Buddhist literature, 62-4 
in the Aitareya Brdlimana, 61-2, 
121-3 

in the Rg Veda, 138-9, 156 
diyta (fate), 29, 45 
Doniger and Smith, 135 
dor (Hebrew), 17 
dosa (Pali), 79 
Dow, A., 180, 196 
Draupadi, 13, 27, 44-5, 100, 104-5, 
115-6, 119-24, 134 
blamed for war, 113 
Drona, 24, 59, 65, 67, 68, 81, 106 
Drona Parvan, 64 

dufikha (suffering) (see also soka), 208 
Duhsanta (king), 165 
Duhs^ana, 59 
Dumezil, Georges, 8, 18 
Duryodhana, 13-4, 54-9, 65, 70, 83, 
89-90, 118, 120, 151 
as anti“V4nu/Kr§na, 151, 161 
as Kali, 55-8, 63, 75-6, 83, 139, 

151 

at yug^ta, 77 
death of, 99-101, 114 
Dutt, M. N., 54-5, 61, 74-5, 77-8 
Dvaipayana (see under Vy^a) 

Dvapara (dice throw), 57-60, 62, 75- 
6, 122, 139, 225 

Dvapara (dice throw personified), 57 
Dvapara parvan, 108, 223-5 
Dvapara Yuga, 6-9, 51-2, 60, 71, 73, 
77, 86-92, 94-5, 98, 100, 102, 104- 
5, 115, 119, 123, 125-6, 128, 135, 
140-2, 166, 169, 172, 174, 177-9, 

183, 214-5, 217, 221, 228-9 


Dvapara yug^ta, 109 
Dvaraka (city), 26 
dve^a (hatred), 79 
Dwivedi, R. K., 99 
Dyumatsena (a king), 126 


Eck, D. L., 136-37 

ekdrnava (single ocean), 84, 93 

Egypt, 159 

Eliade, M., 16 

Emdl, K., 178, 196 


Fate (see also destiny, daivayoga, 
bhagadheya, diyta and niyati), 21-4, 
28-30, 37, 45, 47, 50, 121, 139, 141, 
143, 156 

Fitzgerald, J. L., 116 
Flood, G., 16 
Fredriksen, P., 209 
Free will (see also human effort), 29, 
30, 120, 124 


Gada (Krsna’s brother), 26 
galgal (Hebrew), 17 
Gandhari, 24-6, 42, 52, 56, 69 
Gandhari (language), 79 
gandharvas, 216 

Gandhi, M. K., 184-5, 187, 194, 199, 


201 

Gandiva (Arjuna’s bow), 58, 66 
Gahga (goddess/river), 178, 186, 237- 


4U 

faJyotiya, 98 
ya Vaisnavism, 239 
na (Sastric author), 172 
fid Uhctrtnd SutrOj 209 
-r, K. F., 156 
el, G., 181 

kaca (Bhima’s son), 65 

;brew), 17 

(Hebrew), 17 

vinda, 172, 190 

;r, D. L., 156, 161 

ss, 145, 177-9, 196, 208 

an. R. P., 17, 154-5, 158 
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goloka (Krsna’s heaven), 22>1-% 
Gonzalez-Reimann, L., 15-6, 46, 111, 
113, 116, 158, 160-1, 189, 198 
Goudriaan, T., 196 
Govardhana (hill), 161 
Govinda (Krsna), 25 
grab (verbal root), 64 
Great Pyramid, 200 
Guenon, R., 181, 196-7 
Gujarat, 190 
guna (dharma), 192 
gunas (strands/qualities), 49, 194, 217, 
221 
Gupta 

astronomers, 189, 198 
inscriptions, 84 
period, 128, 150, 168-70 

Halbfass, W., 196 
Haimavat (land oO, 90 
Haimavata (Buddhist sect), 167 
Hanuman, 146, 179, 221 

on the yugas, 92, 96, 102-3, 114 
215, 221 

Hari (Krsna/Visnu), 130, 174-5 177 
186, 237-8 
Harivarsa, 90 
Harris, 1., 201 
Hastinapura, 13, 234 
hafha (chance), 45, 121 
Hatkar Dhangars (nomads), 189 
Hazra, R. C., 113-4, 194-5, 241 
Healthy, Happy, Holy Organization 
(3HO), 240-1 
Hein, N., 113-4 

Hiltebeitel, A.. 8-9, 17-18, 75, 104-6 
115-6, 157, 161, 163 
Himalayas, 27, 52, 67, 82 
himsd (injury), 189 
Hinduism, xii, 38, 51, 135, 168, 172 
180, 185, 189, 199, 205 
cyclical time in, 3-8, 51, 134, 
147-8, 156, 167-70, 206 
emergence of, 1-2, 16, 46, 1‘28, 
147-9, 167, 206 


Holwell, J. Z., 180, 196 
Hopkins, E. W., 8-9, 17, 48, 115 
Human effort (see also free will and 
destiny), 121 

Inden, R., 189 

Indo-European mythology, 8, 157 
Indo-Greeks, 98, 160 
Indra, 32, 38, 45-6, 58, 61, 66, 76, 
122, 127, 151, 161, 193, 234 
Indraprastha, 13 

Interpolation, 2, 8-12, 136, 144, 150, 

152, 154, 157, 163 

Irschick, E., 197 

ISKCON, 185, 241 

Islam, 162, 190 

iftadevatd (favorite deity), 178-9 
Isvarakrsna, 208 
Iyer, R. N., 201 

Jacobsen, K. 49 
Jahnavl (Gahga), 238 
Jai Gurudev, 182 

Jainism, 16, 50, 117, 148, 171, 191 
and Vedism, 149 
emergence of, 1 
giving in, 167, 188 
Kr§na in, 162 
Rama in, 153, 162 
time and cycles in, 3, 169-70, 
198, 206 
Jaiswal, S., 109 
Jalasandha, 24 

Janamejaya (king), 14, 61, 78, 142, 
233 

Jdtakamdld, 129 
Jatakas, 63, 70, 80, 114, 129 
Jatavallabhula, D. F., 115-6 
Jayadeva, 172, 190, 192 
Jayadratha (king), 22, 59, 66 
jard, (old age) 
and Krsna, 42 
in Buddhism, 42-3 
Jara (a hunter), 42 
Jarasutta, 43 
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Jayaswal, K. P., 113 
Jesus, 162 

second coming, 209 
jil (Arabic), 17 
jnana (knowledge), 90, 164 
Jones, W., 180, 196 
Judaism, 162 
Jupiter (planet), 117 
Jyotifa Veddnga, 7, 16-17 

Kabir, 178, 190, 195 
Kaitava/Kaitavya (Uluka), 75 
kdla (see also time), 159 

and Krsna, 22, 28-9, 42, 158 
as supreme principle, 144, 158-9 
as yuga, 90, 146, 159 
in the Atharva Veda, 39, 144, 158 
in the Brahmanas, 144 
in the Mahdbhdrata, 21, 138, 144- 
6 

in the Puranas, 145 
in the Rg Veda, 39 
kdldgni, 48, 67, 82 
kdlaparyaya, 112, 159 
kdlaparydya, 43, 112 
Kalaratrl (Night of Time), 21, 38, 49, 
159 

kdlavdda, 144 
kdlavddin (Vyasa), 27 
kali (the worst of something/conflict), 
53-64, 74, 79-80, 106-8, 110, 117, 
123, 125, 138-9, 141, 143-4, 185, 
203-4, 206 
Kali (asura), 76 

Kali (dice throw), 53, 57-8, 62-4, 73- 
4,79, 122, 151 
numerical value, 7, 

Kali (goddess), 145 
Kali Yuga, 7-8, 123, 125-6, 129, 135, 
145, 189, 197, 200-1 
and adharma, 8, 73, 90, 102, 115- 
7, 144, 223, 225, 228-9 
and black color, 104-6, 217, 221 
and British rule, 190, 197 
and Buddha, 171-2, 176-7 


and Mbh action, 9, 51-2, 60-1, 
73-4, 86-102, 115-6, 155, 206 
and modem events, 181-2 
and Muslims, 190 
as metaphor, 120, 127-8, 130, 
168-9, 189, 204 

as Pusya/Tisya Yuga, 88, 106-8, 
213-4, 223-5 

as the present, 91, 110, 167-9, 
189, 207 

date of, 169, 186 
dharmas of, 173-80, 188-9, 192, 
196 


duration of, 4, 6, 182-3, 186 
end of, 92-5, 97-8, 107, 111, 127, 
132, 140, 142-4, 171, 190, 197-8 
importance in the Mbh, 2, 46, 61, 
104, 139, 141, 202, 205 
influence countered, 131-2, 185-6, 
195-6, 208, 237-9 
start of, 51-2, 60, 70-4, 77-8, 92, 
94-7, 100-2, 105, 115-6, 140-2, 
146, 155, 157, 171, 198, 171-2, 
177, 213-4 237-8, 241 
alidasa, 84, 117 
tlidvdra, 54-5, 61 
iliggaha (PfllOi 63-4, 80 
ilipurufa, 56, 83 
Uivarjyas, 173, 192 
alki Bhagavan, 201, 241 
alkin, 95-8, 107, 113, 171, 190, 
200-1 

alpanta, 73, 84, 203 

alpas, 3-5, 16, 72, 84, 147, 157, 

174, 203 

ilyug (Kali Yuga), 181, 197 
ma (lust/pleasure), 39, 161, 215 
imbojas (a people), 99 
unsa, 45, 88, 109 
uii§ka, 160 
me, P. V., 192 
ipalikas (sect), 170, 176 

irandavyiiha (Buddhist text), 171-2 

inna, 27, 30, 34, 46 

man (action/effort), 121 
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Kama, 29, 56, 58, 60, 67, 106 
Karttika (month), 84 
Karve, I., 51-52, 199 
Kasayins (sect), 170 
KasI (Banaras/Varanasi), 131-2 
KasI Rahasya, 132, 137 
kata {kria in Pali) 63-4, 80 
kataggaha (Pali) 63-4, 80 
Katz, R., 12, 17, 115, 157-8 
Kator, S. P., 240-1 
Kauravas, 13-4, 21, 23-4, 45, 54-5, 
59-61, 66, 69, 73, 77, 127, 138, 143 
Kaven (river), 98 
Keith, A. B., 61, 78, 134, 156 
Kennedy, Engle and Wamstad, 17 
Kesava (Krsna/Visnu), 22, 28-29, 174, 
192, 217, 221 
Khan, D.-S., 190 
Khandava (forest), 82, 158 
KharosthI (script), 79 
Kharva (yuga/parvan), 108, 223-5 
Khlr Bhavani (goddess), 196, 201 
Kitava (Sakuni), 75 
Koli Yuga (Kali Yuga), 197 
Koskikallio, P., 158 
Kramrisch, S., 196-7 
kriyas (rituals), 217 
krodha (anger), 39 
Krpa, 21, 59, 221 
krym (black/dark), 115-6, 217 
Krsna, 21, 27, 54, 58, 66-7, 70, 100- 
6, 118, 148. 174-5, 177, 185, 196, 
198, 200, 217, 237-9 
and destiny, 22, 25, 29, 42 
and Arjuna, 35 
and creation, 72, 93 
and Indra, 151, 161 
and Santa Veda, 193 
and sdtvata dharma, 110 
and time, 22, 28-9, 42, 158 
as adharma, 90, 102, 114 
as avatara of Vi§nu, 60, 151, 153 - 
5, 157, 163, 165^ 193 
as Supreme God, 9, 45, 89-90, 95 
193 


birth of, 45-6, 88 
death of, 14, 25-6, 31, 34, 42, 51- 
2, 60, 73, 94, 96, 105, 116 
Krsna, (Draupadi), 104-5 
Krsna (river), 98 

Krsna Dvaipayana (see under Vyasa) 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja Gosvami, 195 
kna (best of something), 63-4, 80, 

123, 203-4 
etymology, 220 

Krta (dice throw), 7, 58-60, 62, 122, 
139, 207 

Krta Era, 99, 113 
Krta parvan, 108, 223-224 
Krta Yuga (see also Satya Yuga), 6-8, 
11, 87, 90-1, 111, 123, 126, 166, 
172, 174, 177-9, 183, 203, 216-7, 
220, 228-9 

and the gunas, 217, 221 
as metaphor, 118-20, 129-31, 133, 
136, 169, 207, 233, 235-6 
as Satya Yuga, 170 
comparisons to, 129, 132, 135-6, 
187, 191 

created by Brahma, 110 
creating a, 130-1 
in inscriptions, 99, 113 
return of, 63, 92-9, 107, 113, 116, 
132, 140, 171, 185, 200, 208, 239 
krtanta (destiny), 22 
Krtavarman, 21, 66 
k^atriyas (warriors and rulers, second 
social class), 24-5, 158 
and Aurobindo, 184 
and dharma, 35-6, 118, 125, 127, 
216, 229 

and Mahdbhdratay 144, 151 
and Rama Jamadagnya, 86-8 
as Earth’s burden, 30 
as Prajapati, 125 
destruction of, 113 
k^etrin (soul), 46 
Kubera, 40 

Kuhu (d. after new Moon), 223-5 
Kuldrnava Tantra, 179, 196 
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Kunti, 59, 69, 118-20, 124, 133 

Kurma Parana, 111, 195 

Kuru (king), 13 

Kuru-Pancalas, 78 

Kuruksetra, 12, 18, 21, 27, 36, 233 

Kurus, 13, 23, 86-7, 133, 233-4 

Kus^as, 160 

Lagadha, 17 

LaksmI, 237, 240 

Lincoln, B., 18 

Lingat, R., 192 

Locana, 157 

Lokanath Swami, 195 

lokapdlas (guardians), 66 

Lomasa (a r^/), 55, 76, 78 

Lorenzen, D., 190 

Liiders, H., 77, 79 

Lunar month, -5, 160, 198, 223-5 

Lutgendorf, P., 130, 189, 191, 201 

Madhava (Krsna), 25 

Madhusudana (Krsna/Visnu), 25-6, 84 

Madhva (philosopher), 176, 194 

Madri, 59 

Magadha, 171 

Mahdbhdrata 

Anandavardhana on, 156 
and Aitareya Brdhrnana, 61-2, 78 
and Bhdgavata Purdna, 73-4, 174 
and Brahma Purdna, 97 
and Buddha, 171 
and Maitrdyaniya Upani^ad, 32-5, 
48 

and Mdnava Dharma Sdstra, 121-3, 
134, 166, 174 

and Rdmdyana, 44-5, 116, 152, 
154, 162 

and Rudradaman’s inscription, 70- 
1, 84 

and Sa(Ivimsa Brdhrnana, 107-8, 
224* 

and ^atapatha Brdhrnana, 78 
and Vai§navism, 89, 151-5, 165, 
174, 206, 239 


and Vdyu Purdna, 96-8 
and Vi^nu Purdna, 174 
and Yuga Purdna, 98-9 
arrangement of, 14, 18 
as Dharma Sastra, 8, 35 
as encyclopedic, 161 
as ksatriya text, 144, 151, 158 
composition of, 8-12, 27, 91, 99, 
127, 158, 204, 206 
Critical Edition, 18, 76, 87, 89, 

167, 214 

Dada Lekhraj on, 200 
Dayananda Sarasvati on, 185, 199 
ethos of, 147 

importance in Hinduism, 2, 51, 
155-6 

Karve on, 199 
main story, 12-5 
size of, 14 

time in, 20-1, 31-32, 38, 144-5, 
155-6 

yuga dharma in, 166 
yug^ta in, 64, 68, 73, 207 
yugas in, 51-3, 72-3, 86-7, 102, 
105, 115-6, 126, 138-9, 142, 

168, 202-3, 205 
Mahadeva (Siva), 39 
Mah^idhi Swami, 239, 241 
Mahdnirvdna Tantra, 179, 196 
Mahaprasthanika Parvan, 43, 52 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, 186, 200 
mahdsattva (Buddhism), 172 
Mahavira, 117 

Mahay^^ Buddhism, 191 
Mahayuga, 4, 6, 16, 72, 151 

according to Aryabhata, 16, 198 
Al-Biruni on, 17 
as kalpa, 72, 85 
in Arabic, 17 

Mahesvara (Siva), 172, 177, 192 
Mahmud of Ghazna, 190 
Mciitrdyciniyci Upcini^ad, 32-5, 48, 189, 
191, 209 

Maitreya (Buddha), 200 
Majjhima Nikdya, 79 
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Malamoud, C., 116 
M^ava Era, 99 
Mallinatha (commentator), 84 
Malyavat (mountain), 82 
Mdnava Dharma Sdstra, 121-3, 134-5, 
166, 172-4, 180, 188, 192-3 
mantropdsaka, 238 
Manu, 3, 5, 121-3, 172-4, 193 
Manvantaras, 3-5, 16, 174 
Markandeya, 83-4, 93-9, 102-3, 114, 
127, 143-4, 197, 204, 207-8 
Marshall, P. J., 196 
Manila (Vayu), 45, 58 
Manits, 193 
Marutta (king), 33, 47 
Masson and Patwardhan, 15 
Mathura, 88, 109 
Mathura (modem day), 182 
Matilal, B. K., 101, 114 
Mdtfkd (Buddhist text), 167 
Matsyas (a people), 21, 58 
Mauryas, 128, 150 
Mausala Parvan, 25, 27, 29, 52 
mdyd (illusion), 176 
Maytoioha, 171 

mdydvdda (Sankara’s Ved^ta), 176, 
194 

Medhatithi (commentator), 173, 192-3 
Meher Baba, 200 
Menander, 160 
Mesa (Aries), 159 
Mimosa, 194 
Mina (Pisces), 159 
Mitchiner, J. E., 98-9, 113, 193 
Mlecchas (foreigners), 24 
mokfa (spiritual liberation), 33 38 
156, 161 ’ ’ 

Moksadharma, 31, 35, 38, 45, 48 87 
126, 165 ’ ’ 

Monsoon, 84 
Moses, 180 
mrtyu (death), 50 
muhurta, 145 

Mulasarvastivada (Buddhist sect), 167 


nak^atras (lunar constellations), 107, 
117, 146 

Nakula, 13, 31, 53, 59, 119 
as son of Asvins, 45 
Nala (story of), 57-8, 112 
and dice, 76 
Nanak, 175, 190, 240-1 
Nara (Arjuna), 89 
Narada, 32, 87 
Narayan, J. P., 201 
Narayana, 45, 87-90, 92-3, 102-4, 
107, 110, 115, 131, 142, 151, 175, 
177, 216, 239 
Narayanan, V., 200 
Narayanas (a people), 24 
Narayaniya, 45, 87-9, 103, 105, 107- 
9, 115, 130-2, 149, 188 
date of, 109 

Narmada river (as samdhi), 78 
New Age, 208 

Nilakantha (commentator), 43, 47, 69- 
70, 77, 221 

nime?a (eyewink), 145 
nirguna, 176, 194 
nirguni (see bhakti) 

Nirgranthas (sect), 170 
nirvana, 39 
nivrtti dharma, 149 
niyati (fate), 63 
Nirukta, 209 
Nizaris (sect), 190 
Norman, K. R., 63, 79 
Nyaya, 194 

Occult traditions, 180-1 
O’Flaherty, W. Doniger, 189, 192 
Old Testament, 189 
Olivelle, P., 188, 192, 209 
Omens, 27-8 

pac (verbal root), 34 
Padma Parana, 176, 179, 191 
padosa (Pali), 79 

Pali (language), 62-4, 70, 122, 129 
Pali Canon, 47, 62, 78, 122, 187, 204 
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Pancalas, 21, 78 
Pancaratras, 110, 131, 195 
P^davas, 13-4, 21, 23-5, 27, 30-1, 
43, 45, 52-55, 57-58, 60-1, 65-9, 
73, 77, 86-7, 89, 93-5, 102, 115, 
118, 120, 127, 138, 143, 148, 151, 
155-6 

as historical people, 18 
Pandey, G., 201 
pandu (white/pale), 115 
Pandu, 13, 27, 133, 233 
pdpapuru?a, 83 

Parasara (Sastric author), 172, 192 
Pardsara Stnrti, 192 
Parasurama (see also Rama 
Jamadagnya), 88, 109, 115, 193, 221 
Pargiter, F. E., 113, 158 
Pariksit, 14, 27, 142 
Pmksitas, 78 

Parjanya (rain god), 124, 229, 233 

Parpola, A., 18 

parvan 

book, 14, 106 
time unit, 223-4 
Parvatl, 176, 179 
pasa (rope/bond), 38, 49-50 
pdsita (bound), 38 

pasu (Vedic sacrificial animal), 38, 50 

Pasupatas (Saiva sect), 194-5 

Pasupati (Siva), 50, 71 

Patanjali (yoga author), 208 

*pek'^ (Indo-European root), 48 

pepon (Greek), 48 

peptein (Greek), 48 

Phaure, J., 181 

Pingree, D., 17, 159 

Pisces (constellation), 159 

Pitamaha (Brahma), 30 

pitrs (ancestors), 167 

pitrydna, 160 

Pocock, D. F., 189 

Poddar, R. P., 73 

Pollock, S., 10, 18, 127, 130, 152-5, 
162-3, 191, 201 
praddna (giving), 164, 187 


prado^a (fault), 79 
Prajapati, 125, 160 
as son of time, 158 
in astrology, 160 
prakrti, 38, 49 
pralaya, 157 
Pramiti, 113 
pravrtti dharma, 149 
Precession of the equinoxes, 183, 197 
Prthviraja (king), 130 
Pulindas (a people), 99 
piinarjanma, (rebirth), 149 
punarmnyu, (redeath), 148, 160 
Pimjab, 18 
purdna (lore), 96 

Puranas, 8, 38, 109, 111, 117, 134, 
157, 161, 169, 192, 194, 200, 202 
cycles in, 4, 7, 73, 84 
dates of, 192 
Kalkin in, 97-8, 112-3 
time in, 145 

yugas in, 51, 60, 72, 91-2, 95-7, 
101-2, 107-8, 131, 142, 151, 
164-201, 196, 205, 238 
Puranic 

calculations, 197 
gods, 172, 191 
mythology, 190 
perspective, 61, 105, 226 
style, 125 

purisddhama (Pali), 79 
purisanta (Pali), 63, 79 

puruya 

and prakrti, 49 
in Rg Veda, 160 
Purusa (Visnu), 84 
puruya prayatna (human effort), 45, 
121 

puruyddhamai 56, 79, 83 
Puskara (a prince), 57 
puyyaltiyya (auspicious), 106 
Pu§ya/Tisya 

and Moon cycle, 108, 223-5 
as Kali Yuga, 88, 91, 106-8. 116- 
7, 223-5 
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nak^aira, 107, 117 
Qabbalah, 17 

Radhasoami movement, 181 
Rajadharma, 53, 119, 127 
rajas iguna), 217, 221 
rdjataru (tree), 171 
Raka (d. after full Moon), 223-5 
rdk^asas (demons), 24, 40, 66, 83, 216 
brdhmanas as, 178 
Muslims as, 190 
Rama (Balar^a), 29, 89, 100-2 
Rama Dasarathi, 19, 88, 92, 129-30, 
136, 175, 179, 187, 191 
as Buddha, 162 
divinity of, 152-5, 163 
horoscope of, 117 
Rama Jamadagnya, 86-8, 109, 115, 
236 

Ramakrishna, 183 
Ramanujan, A. K., 9, 17-8, 45 
rdmardjyairdmrdj (Rama’s rule), 129- 
30, 132, 136, 187, 191, 201 
Rdmdyana, 10, 17, 71, 83, 88, 92 
116-7, 127, 129, 136, 152, 155’, 
162-3, 190-1 
and Buddhism, 153, 162 
and Jainism, 153, 162 
arrangement of, 19 
in the yuga scheme, 130 
on time and destiny, 44-5 
Rdmcaritmdnas, 130, 136, 175, 189 
rasas (moods), 156 
rasand (rope), 49 

Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh, 200 
rasis (solar constellations), 117' 

Ravana, 129, 163 
Ravidas, 176, 190 

Reincarnation, 5, 15-16, 46, 149, 160 
in Hebrew, 17 
Reynolds, F. E., 162 
Rg Veda, 6, 16-8, 20, 39, 50, 85, 115 
138, 144, 158, 160, 193, 216, 217 
Rocher, L., 192, 241 
Rocher, R., 196 


Roerich, N., 200 
Rohita, 61, 78, 122 
Roy, P. C. (K. M. Ganguli), 54-5, 
60-1, 74-5, 77-8 
Roy, Ram Mohan, 181, 197 
rsis (sages), 234 
Rtuparna (king), 57 
Rudra (Siva), 71, 140, 177 
Vedic, 145 
Rudradaman 1, 159 

inscription of, 70-2, 83-4, 159 

sadayahrdaya, 172 

Sadvimsa Brdhmana, 108, 134, 223-5 
saeculum (Latin), 7 
Sahadeva, 13, 31, 59, 119 
as son of Asvins, 45 
Saineyas (a people), 26 
Saivism, 142, 163, 207 
Sakas (Scythians), 98, 159 
Sakayanya (a sage), 33 
Sakra (Indra), 32, 127 
Sakuni, 13, 24, 55-8, 67 
as Dvapara, 57, 75-6 
Sakuntala, 165 
Salomon, R., 79 
Salya, 82, 106 
Sdma Veda, 216, 193 
samddhi, (concentration), 188 
Samantapahcaka, 86-7 
samdhis, 6, 78, 86-8, 103, 201 
Samjaya (Dhrtarastra’s charioteer), 22, 
24, 28, 30, 32, 41, 56, 68, 90, iH 
Sarnjaya (Vidura’s son), 53 
Samkara (Siva), 98 
Samkarsana (Balarama), 89 
Sainkhya, 46, 49, 149, 194, 206, 208 
Sdmkhya Kdrikd, 208 
samnydsa (renunciation), 216 
samnydsin (ascetic/renouncer), 37 
Sainsaptakas (a people), 24 
samsdra, 3, 5, 38, 148 
samvartaka fire, 67, 82, 84 
S^atsujatlja, 35, 48 
Sahgha (Buddhist community), 
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Sahkaracarya, 1 76^-7 
Sahkha-Likhita (Sasw/^ 
Santa rasa, 156 
Santi Parvan, 3l, 35 
119, 126-7, 133, u7 '53 


172 


I5l 


72. 


Santos! Ma (goddess) io5 
Sants, 176, 194 

Sarasvat! (goddess/rive^^ 

Sarda, H., 199 237 


89, 


Saniga (Krsna’s bow), 

sarvatyaga (total renun 

Saryati (king), 47 

Sasabindu (king), 47 


26 

165 


Sastras, 91, 97, 101, 234 
Vedas as, 217 


239 


Satapotha Brahmana^ 78 
satra (sacrificial session) t,-, 
Satrughna, 83 ’ 

dharnia, 89, 109-nrv 
Satya (author), 159 
Satya Pir, 190 


Satya Yuga (see also Krt 
136, 170, 182-4, 186,' 
as Aquarian age, 240 
Satyavat (a prince), 125 


^ Yuga), 7 , 
189, 199-201 
-1 


sautnyayana {uttardyana), 135 

Sauptika Parvan, 21, 49 ’ 

Sayana (commentator), 117^ 223 


Scheuer, J., 157 

Scythians (Sakas), 98 

Self-Realization Fellowship, I 82 

Sharma, A. 134 

Sharma, P., 189 

Sharma, R. S., 99, 128 

shi (Chinese), 17 

Shukla and Sarma, 16, 74 

Shulman, D. 46, 112, 156 

Siddhas, 234 

Sikhandin, 23, 66-7 

Sikhism, 176 

siladhara (right conduct), 188 
von Simson, G., 17, 161 
Sindhus (a people), 59 
Singh, K., 181 


Sinivall (d. before new Moon), 223-5 
Sisupala, 67 
Sita, 129 

Siva, 21 , 39, 50, 66 , 71, 72, 84, 98, 
131, 140, 145, 171-2, 176, 177-9, 
192, 194 
Siva Pur ana, 171 
Sivananda, Swami, 201 
Skanda (god), 82, 98 
Skanda Purdna, 131, 136, 178 


sloka, 225 

Smith, B. K., 16 

Smrti, 172, 179, 194 

Soamiji Maharaj, 181 

soka (suffering, see also dulikha), 209 

Somadatta, 68-9 
Somanatha temple, 190 
Sorensen, S. 104 
Sphujidhvaja, 146, 159 
Srutayus, 24 
Sruti, 179 
Stark, R., xii 
Steiner, R. 181, 197 
Sthaviravada (Buddhist school), 167 
Stri Parvan, 36 
Subhadra (Arjuna’s wife), 22 
Sudarsana (Visnu’s discus), 66 , 160 
Sudas (king in Rg Veda), 18 
Suddhodana (Buddha’s mother), 171 
sudras (lowest social class), 18, 36, 
125, 171,216, 228 
Sudras (a people), 99 
Sukthankar, V. S., 9, 17, 116 
Sunahsepa, 61, 78 
Surya, 110 

sutas (bards and charioteers), 12 
sutra literature, 191-2 
Sutta Nipdta, 62, 78-79 
Suyodhana (Duryodhana), 59, 114 
svadhydya (Vedic study), 164, 187 
Svargarohana Parvan, 27, 52 
(self-rule), 184 


Tagore, R., 185, 199 
tamos iguna), 217, 221 


4 
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Tamil Jagir society, 197 

Tamil Nadu, 98-9 

Tantrism, 179, 208 

tapas (austerity/asceticism), 164, 187 

Thapar, R., 130 

The Age of Kali, 181 

Theosophical Society, 186, 200 

Thomas, L., 84, 115-6 

Time (see also kala) 

and destiny, 40, 138-9 
and Krsna, 22, 28-9, 42, 158 
as anisa, 34 
as cooking, 34-5, 48 
as cyclical, 3, 5, 134, 148, 151 
as death, 43 

as supreme principle, 144, 158-9 
as the zodiac, 147, 159-60 
two kinds of, 37, 120, 124, 138, 
145, 148-9 

tirthas (sacred bathing places), 165, 
238 

Tisya (see Pusya) 

Train to Pakistan, 181 
Transcendental Meditation movement, 
186 

Transmigration (see reincarnation) 
Treta (dice throw), 7, 59-60, 62, 122, 
139, 207 

Treta Yuga, 6-7, 71, 73, 77, 87-8, 
90-1, 98, 103, 107, 199, 123, 125- 
6 , 128, 130, 135-6, 166, 169, 172, 
174, 177-9, 183, 204, 215, 217, 
228-9 

Trigartas (a people), 24 
Tryambaka Makhin (commentator), 

163 

Tulsidas, 130, 136, 175, 179, 189-90 
Turbiani, E., 190 

Udyoga Parvan, 35, 54, 58 
Ugrasena (king of Mathura), 88 
Ugrasravas (a bard), 86 
Ujjain/Ujjayinl, 99, 159 
L/Juka (Sakuni’s son), 75 

Untouchables, 181 


Upadhyay, G. P., 134-5 

Upanisads, 35, 149, 160, 206, 208-9 

Uparicara (king), 110 

Usas (Dawn), 20, 158 

Uslnaras (a people), 78 

Utathya, 124 

utsarpini, 198 

Uttarakanda, 136 

uttarayana, 136 

Valmiki, 127, 129, 136, 162 
Yaisarnpayana (a bard), 14, 233 
Vaisesika, 194 
Vaisnava Pur^as, 194 
Vaisnavism/Vaisnavas, 38, 88 , 103, 
106, 132, 142,'i51-5, 158, 161, 

165, 174-7, 185, 194, 205-7, 238-9, 
241 

Vaisno Devi (goddess), 196 
vaisyas (third social class), 36, 125, 

216 

Var^amihira, 159 

Varanasi/Banaras, 131, 137, 178, 195 
Varma, K. C., 73 
varna-dharma (see under dharma) 
varrias (social classes), 37, 118-9, 
125-9, 138, 143, 149, 151, 158, 

160, 164, 170, 172, 207, 227-8, 238 
at yuganta, 96, 197 
varnasatnkara (mixing of classes), 127 
Vanina, 50, 66 
Vasas (a people), 78 
Vasava (Indra), 66 
Vasistha, 30 
Vassilkov, Y., 40, 46 
Vasudeva (Krsna), 14, 72, 89 
Vasudeva (Kr§na’s father), 26 
Vata (wind), 45 
Vaudeville, C., 194 

Vayu (god, see also Maruta and Vata), 
96, 176 

Vayu Parana, 96-8, 112-3, 117, 1 > 

241 ^ 

Veda/Vedas, 8, 34, 89, 143, 149, 16 . 
179, 183, 185, 216-7 
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and Buddhism, 170-1 
and yugas, 188 
recitation of as kali, 80 
Vedanta, 194 
Vedic 


gods, 38, 90, 151, 155 
horse sacrifice, 95 
ideas, 128 

period, 154, 165, 173, 207 
ritual/sacrifice, 38-9, 145, 149-50, 
164, 170, 172, 187, 189, 191, 
217, 228-9 
society, 145, 207 
study, 164, 207 
Vedism, 20, 46, 135, 147 
van der Veer, P., 190 
Vibhisana, 221 
vibhitaka (tree), 57, 76 
vi-ci (verbal root), 79 
vicindti (Pali), 79 
vicinoti (verb), 79 
Vicitravirya (king), 12-3 
Vidhatr, 44 

Vidurai 18, 23, 29, 36, 54, 56, 133, 
233 

Vidura (a woman), 53 
vidya (knowledge), 164 
Vikrama Era, 99 
vimok^a (liberation), 

Vindhya (range), 98 
Virata (a king), 58 
Virata Parvan, 58 
Virjananda, Swami, 185, 

Visnu, 38, 84, 90, 165, 194, 23/ 
avataras of, 9, 96, .Ir. 

130, 142, 151-5, 16>. '«■ 

1, 174-8, 190, 193 
sleep of, 84 

Vmu Parana, 42, 170-1» 1 > 

Visnuvardhana (a king), 

Visnuyasas, 171 
Visvesvara (Siva), 131 
Visvesvar^rama (Kasl), 13 i 
Vivekananda, 183-4 
Voltaire, 180 


Vraja, 161 
Vmdavana, 161 
Vrndavana Dasa, 190 
Vrsnis, 25-6, 42, 156 
Vyasa (Krsna Dvaipayana), 12, 23, 26, 
56, 88-9, 221 
as Apantaratamas, 88, 105 
as author of Mbh, 8, 14, 18, 32, 

89, 156 

as kdlavddin, 27 
as Narayana, 115 
blackness of, 104-7, 115 
on time, 26-29, 31, 148 

Wallace, H. (Sec. of Agriculture), 200 

Wangu, M. B., 201 

Whitaker, J. L., 116 

White, D. G., 74 

Wise, Abegg & Cook, 162 

Witzel, M., 18, 78, 160 

Woods, J. R, 116 

Wujastik, D., 189 

Yadava, B. N. S., 99, 191 
Yadavas, 26, 28, 34, 45, 52, 110 
yajna (see also Vedic sacrifice), 164, 
187, 217 

Yajhavalkya, 171 
Yajur Veda, 17, 216 
yak^as, 40, 216 

Yama (god of death), 38, 49, 84, 159 
Yaska, 209 

Yavanajdtaka, 146, 159 
Yavanas (Indo-Greeks), 98 
Yavanesvara, 159 
Yayati (king), 47 
Year/s, 160, 198 
as death, 39 
divine, 6, 16, 183, 197 
in the Brahmanas, 20, 39, 144 
of Brahma, 4 
yoga (power), 28 
Yoga, 149, 206, 208 
Yoga Sutra, 208 
Yogananda, Paramahansa, 182 
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Yogi Bhajan, 240-1 
Yudhisthira, 13-4, 22, 27-8, 30, 34, 
40, 44-6, 52, 54-9, 65, 67-9, 71, 
73, 76, 78, 82, 90, 93-5, 97-8, 100, 
114, 118-21, 126-7, 138, 143, 153, 
197, 204, 227-8 

and k^atriya dharma, 36, 118-20, 
124 

as son of Dharma, 45 
Yuga (see also mahayuga) 

as creation-destruction cycle, 72, 
85, 199-200 
as parvan, 224 
black/dark, 89, 107, 217 
end of the, 52-3, 64-73, 94-5, 98, 
221 

in the Brahmanas, 6-7 
in the Jyoiiya Veddnga, 1 
in the Rg Veda, 6-7, 16, 39 
meaning in MBh, 203 
of the gods, 55 

theory/system, 32, 51-2, 103-5, 
138-56, 168-70, 180-1, 187, 201, 
205, 208 

Yuga dharma, 166-8, 172-80, 188, 

207 

Yuga Parana, 98-9, 113, 142, 144, 

193, 197, 205 
Yuga sdstra, 179, 196 
yugakyaya, 64-5, 221 
yuganidhana, 70 

Yuganta, 53, 77, 80, 82, 86, 106, 113, 
158, 170 

and kalpanta, 73, 84, 200, 203 
and natural catastrophes, 84, 140 
applied to Dvapara, 77, 109, 116 
applied to Treta, 135 
as change, 141 

as comparison, 64-73, 81-4, 140 

142- 3, 116, 158 

as history, 97-9 127-8 
in Markandeya section, 84, 93-9 

143- 4, 197, 207 

in the Rdmdyana, 71, 83-4 
meaning in the Mbh, 64, 110, 


203-204 

Yuganiara (publication), 201 
yugantavdta (Pali), 70 
yugdnte, 73, 109 
Yugas, 159 

according to Aryabhata, 16, 198 
and avatdras, 103, 151, 161, 205 
and colors, 89, 93, 103-6, 114-6, 
217, 221 

and dharma, 3-4, 7-8, 191 
and dice, 7, 53-4, 60, 64, 95, 141 
and Epic players, 114 
and history, 98, 145, 168-9, 208 
and Islam, 190 

and life-span, 91, 98, 147, 189, 
213 

and millenarianism, 182, 190, 197, 
200 

and New Age Movement, 208 
and precession, 196-7, 183 
and Vedas, 188 
description of, 211-2, 215-8 
duration of, 4, 6-7, 16, 198 
for India, 117, 158, 199 
in Buddhism, 169, 198 
in Jainism, 169-70, 198 
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“This ori^nal and well-researched study 
sheds considerable new light on the history 
and development of the theory of cyclical 
time, me of the most critical cmcepts in our 
understanding of the religious and cosmo¬ 
logical thought of Hindu India. Luis 
Gmzdlez-Reimann ’5 work is a ‘must read 
far anyone interested in the Indian epic 
literature and in the way in which the 
concept of recurrent yugas or world ages 

evolves in these seminal texts. ” 

Robert P. Goldman, Department of South 
and Southeast Asian Studies, 
University of California, Berkeley 

‘The view that yugas and pralayas replace 
each other in endless cycles strongly influ¬ 
enced the final formulations of all basic 
religious doctrines in India. This excellent 
book will prove to be indispensable for 
anybody interested in the foundations of 
Indian culture. ” 

Yaroslav V. VaSSELKOV, Department of South 
and Southeast Asian Studies, 
Institute of Oriental Studies, St. Petersburg 










